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current research by providing easy access to ^students and teachers, in 
journalism schools, to scholars in related disciplines, and to 
professionals in the media of ma§s communication. It contains^ 287 
abstracts submitted , from 40 colleges, and univer^sities, including 49 
doctoral dissertations and 238 masterls theses. All abstracts were 
prepared by th^e students or their advisors. The abstracts are 
arranged, in alphabetical order under doctoral dissertations and 
master's theses. An author index anif a complete subject index are 
included. (RB) ^ . o' * ' ' 
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INTRODUCTIdt? 
* Journalism Abstracts , is an annual compi- 
lation by. the Association fdr fidacation in ^ 
Journalism of master's theses and doctoral 
' ' dissettationar written in schools and depart*- 
'ments of journalism and communication in the 
United States. The* aim of the book' i« to im- 
prove the flow of information about current 
research ^o students and teachers in journal- 
ism schools, to sefholars in related di^sci- 
plines and" to {professionals in the media o£ 
mass communication 

This book. Volume 13, contains 287 ab- 
stracts submitted from 40 colleges and uni- 
versities. »It includes 49 .doctoral disserta- 
tions as opposed to 65 last year;. and 238 
master's theses^ as opposed to 297 last year. '' 
Comparisons become 'more significant 
I when ^the readet goes" back to Vplume*! (1963). 
^ That book contained 158 ^abstracts, (17 dis- 
sertations^ 141 theses) collected from 27 
schools. 

NThe 1975 book Includes those theses and 

dissertations accepted" from July \, 1974 to 

June 30, 1975. In addition, a few ab'stracts 

•that missed the,deadline> fo^ the previous 

"•year* s volume 'are^ included. All abstracts 

were prepared by the students themselves or 

by their advisers. 

. Whilo complete coverage is the goal of 

this series, a few schools and some students 

fail to participate. However, on the basis 

of this year* 3 response from 40, institutions, 

the editor estimates coverage is approaching 

its goal and that Volume 13 includes the vast 

majority of those theses and dissertations 

accepted during the publication period. 

t 

• ^ ' t 
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ORGANIZATION 

Th^ abstracts are arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order for doctoral dissertations first ^ 
^ and then for master's theses. 

An author index appears in the Tabl^ of 
Contents. A complete subject matter indcx^ 
begins dh page 156. Numerals used in the 
subject matter index refer to the ABSTRACT 
NUMBERS which precede each abstract in the 
book and not to page numbers. T.his systeip 
allows eventual computerized automation of 
the indexing process. * 



OBTAINING COMPLETE STUDIES 

Z » „ 

Many of the doctoral dissertations ^de- 
scribed in 'this volume may be ordered on 
jflicrofilm or in Xerqx copies from University 
Microfilms, Inc., 300 North Zccb Road, Ann 
Arbor, Michig-an 48106.^^ ' 

* Master's theses usually may be borrowed 
through the Inter-Library Loan Service from 
the university library in which thoy arc 
shelved. -Most large libraries will provide 
microfilm or Xerox copies on request. 
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CITIZEN-GOVERNMENT ♦COMMUNICATION 
IN THE CREIATION OF A SANITARY 
DISTRICT IN WISCONSIN 

Eric Alan Abbott, Ph-D*. 

University^f Wisconsin, Madison, 1974 

Adviser: Herman Felstehausen 

9 ' This thesis examtnes the interactions 
among citizens and public officials in assem- 
'bling information and makii>g decisions about 
the organization and construction of a sani- 
tary system in southern Wisconsin. Specifi- 
cally examined are othe. rules and" procedures 
generated by or 'imposed on the commissioners " 
of "the Cojisolidated Koshkonong -Sanitary Dis- 
trict (CKSD) . ' 

First/ formal rules affecting the brgan- 
'ization and functioning of sanitary districts 
were examined*. A survey' pf state- sanitary 
district le^ws .was conduct^eii to identify legal 
constraints 'on local activity.* Also included 
was an analysis of effect's of changes in pop- 
ulation distribution, expanding bureaucratic 
influence,' increasing technical and adminis- 
trative complexity, and a system of l£(W which 
substitutes published notices for personal 
notice. • ^ 

Ne:(t, all homeowners in the Koshkqnonc| 
district were "surveyed by a mailed question- c 
naire to determine what the^ knew abotit the 
project, how they obt,ained information, and. 
to what degree, they w^'re involved in 
decision-making activities.^ A content analy- 
sis of local newspapers was carried out to 
identify informa'tion available to citizens. 

Finally, a tv^o-y^ay case study of the 
decision-making activities of the CKSD com- 
'missiondrs was conducted! Transactions of • 
the commissioners were logged by subjec£ and 
type, and similar cases were grouped. Re- 
peated patterns of behavior allowed infers 
enoes to be made about the actual rules or 
procedures operating in each case. 

Results indicated that the operation of 
the CKSD is contrary to the intent of Jef fer- 
sonian principles of maximum involvement cfnd 
knowledge of citizens. Instead, technical 
and administrative processes exclude* citizens 
from .decision making. Reasons for th/s can 
be traced more to the host of state ^and fed- 
eraL regulations and technical standards 



which are required than to jxny deliberate in- 
tent on the part of local commissioners or 
officials to dominate the outcome. When lo- 
cal opportunities are constrained and shap^ed 
by ou^tside regulatory bodies,' genuine delib- 
eration of alternatives does not occur. The 
ca3e\ studies' demonstrate the effects of these 
constraints. 

Citizens in the Koshkonong district were 
not well informed about the project by usual 
communication channels such as newspapers, ** 
legal notices, or contact with friends.* This 

,was due partially to the lack^of data afppear- 

''ing in mass media, but also was- caused by the'' 
fact that more than half the owners use the 
area only on weekends or during the summer 
months. Yeaf around, owners received local 
papers, attended meetings an^ participated in 

* community ^affairs much more than seasonal 
owners did. Ar direct mail letter-was tested 

- as one means of reaching local and out-of- 
state .residents with district information, 
llie letter was significantly more -effective 
than any other information medium. Data are 
provided indicating use of various communica-r 
tion channels, for a- wide raige of media. 

Several implications are offered regard- 
ing the role of information in community con- 
trol and decision making. ' " 
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POST-DECISION SELECTIVE 
EXPOSURE TO THE MASS MEDIA 

Paul Douglas Adams^ Ph.D. 

University of Texas, 1.974 

Adviser: Ernest A. Sharpe 

/ « 

Field research on selective exposure to 
n\asa communications generally has found that 
after making a decision, people seek informa- 
tion which supports their (Choice. In con- 
trast, laboratory studies suggest that utili- 
^ty is the mor^ importar\t^ incentive for: selec- 
tivity. .Neither approach has attempted to 
confirm the assumption that post-decisdon sb- 
lectivity actually chan<}cs from. that befofe 
the choice. It was hypotKcsizcd that 1) the 
expected supportiveness of information fjrom 
the mass media will be a stronger predictor, 
thap its utility, of differences, in informa- 



tion seeking before and after .a decisioh#. and* 
* 2) post-dec isix)n changes in anformation seek- 
ing will be greater among consonant/ and less 
'among dissonant/ than>amohg neutral media. 

Senior students at two high schools in 
the central Texas area were surveyed midway ' 
^during jJie school year, theo undecided. s^u7 
dents ' reinterviewed one 'td two weeks before 
graduation. -Misas'ures were obtained of their 
expectations about mass media content rela- 
tive to each decision alternativer and their 
decision-related exposure to each mediiim. , 
For hypothesi-^i one differences in pre- 
, iyid post-decisipn information seeking were 
predicted by multiple regression analyses ^in- 
which independent variables. were ratings of 
4 the utility and supportiveness of mass media • " 
. ipfo;:mation,^bout the choice and the rejected „ 
.alternatives.. In hypothesis two Individual 
changes in information seeking between consonr* 
» ant and nejitral and dissonant and neutral me- 
dia were, comparecl separately. 



A SCALE TO MEASURE ATTITUDE ON 
SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY' OF '^HE^PRESS ^ 

Henry'Alvah Anderson, Jr., Ph.D. 

• University of Taxas, 1975 

Adviser: Ernest A. Sharper 

The objective of the study was to con- 
tribute quantitative aspect to t^e ^Social ■ 
Responsibility Theory of the Pr«»ss whj.ch-will 
make possible exprlapation and^predictionVof 
relationships between key elements of United 
States society and the news-opinion..media . • 
^ Thirty-one tenets pertaining to the relation- 
ships were isolated and categorized. Using 
these tenets-, an attitude scale of 42 items. 
on» social responsibility of the press^ was de- 
veloped. These Likerjt-type scale items yore 
presented in a mailed questionnaire to two 
groups of daily newspaper city editors and 
two groups of commercial broadcast^ yiew^ di- 
rectors. .Analysis revealed the following 
-factors: (1) Responsibility to Society, 
(2) Interaction, (3) Criticism of' Media, 
(4) Government P^ticipation, ^and (5) Serv,- 
ice td Society. ^Responses by th^ newspaper 
gro^ups produced the first four fact^ors-, , while 
television responses produced the first, sec- 



* bnd and fifth factors. The scores of thes« 
^ groups provide benchmarks for assessing 

media attittides of other groups in the soci- 
ety. 



INFLUENCES OF INTERPERSONAL 
COMMUNICATION AND OTHER *PEEJ^ AND' FAMILY 
VARIABLES ON CHANGE ^'IN RELIGIOUS VALUES 
• AND BEHAVIORS* DURING COLLEGE. 

Lee B. Becker, Ph.D. 

Univers'ity of Jfisconsin-Madison, 1974 

Adviser: Jack M. McLeod"^ 
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^ * Research aimed at determining the impact 
of the college experience on students has 
produced evidenc'e, that departing students 
generally are more open-minded, less dogmatic, 
more religiously and" politically- liberal, and 
more intellectually oriented- than those en- 
tering the Juistitutions of higher l-earniqg. 
^he research,; however, is deficient in ex- 
plaining why these changes take place. 

Theorists /studying change in college - ^ 
have .generally/ relied on either a maturation- 
al or a socra/ learning perspective. The 
maturationalfsts stress the importance of 'the 
indi,vidual in mediating change; the learning 
theorists i4ok to the environment of tHb in- 
dividual to understand tchahge. The available 
literatur/ suggests that peer influences are 
particularly important determinants of chang- . 
es in tne attitudes and behaviors of college 
student:?*. 

Research irf family settings has shown 
the ynportance of the structural constraints 
of parent-ch'ild communication for understand-^ 
ing/«dolescent political activity and knowl- 
edqfe, academic performance, an^ media use. 

tie the constraints in family communicationj* * 
ftve been 'found to result from the trainincy » 
iven the child by the parents, similar coh- 
itraints also coirld* surface iji peer group 

^norms. ■ ♦ 

To test the power. of peer group influ- 
ences, a panel of students was studied at 
each of two institutions, one a small, roli- 
,giorus, "liberal arts college and* the- othei a 

large, public institution. Freshmen and ^ 

. « * • \ 

sophdmorea at the small college (n«95) com- 
pleted qucsti<}nnaircs in the Fall of 1972 and 



again a year later. Members of thoie two 
classes ^at the; university *(n»100) were intei;.^ 
viewed 'in the Fall- of 1971 and ^gain two 
years liter. 'The analyses focused on cheuiges 
•i]i religious beliefs ^and behaviors. 

In tl^e university sample changes' in two 
religious' variables were significantly pi;^" 
dicticd by three college peer varie^^Dles: the 
conununication norms of ^he individual's peer 
gr.oup, the div^ersity of the peer group com- 
munication relative to religion, and "the peer 
,group norms regarding churcH attendance. The 
rel\gious^ variables were particularism, de- 
fined as the degree to which an^ individual 
believes that ^is or her ownt religious values 
and behaviors are of special worth in jTttiain- 
ing some goal^ *&Kd assopiational involvement, 
•or^the degrte§ of participation by the indi- ' 
vidual in t^e formal gatherings of .a* church 
faithful.'^ Both variables .also showed sig-^ 
nificant aggregate shifts away from'*tradi- ^ ' 
tional. religious' positions during the*time of 
the ktudy. • In the small college^ sample, only 
associational involvement was significantly 
predicted by the qollege peer variables;, in 
addition r only involvement showed a signifi- 
cant aggregate ^hift during the time of the 
study. In both peuiels, differences in indi- 
vidual backgroOnds were^ controlled; peer 
variables were j?etter predictors of change 
than were family training and ba^kcrroufid V 
variables. * • • ♦ ^* 

Addijtional analyses showed that c'hange 
in the behavior variable, involvement, seems 
t^o precede change in the belief variable, 
particularism. Change*, in the two reliTgious 
« variables were found to 'be relatively inde- 
pendent of changes in beliefs, about politics 
and family relationships. 

The' study ojffc red support for continued 
examination of the specific influences of the 
college environment, with "particular atten- 
tion to peer settings and peer coinnunicatidn . 



THE IDEA OF COMMUNICATION 
IH'tHE SCfclAL THOUGHt 
OF THE CHICAGO *SCH0OUv 
* Sheldon. Lary Belman, 'Ph.D. 
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This dissertation tifeats the idea of com- 
munication 4s developed within the social 
thought of the Chica^ School. The relevant > 
. scholarship of four of -its members — John Dew- 
ey, Charles ^orton ,Cooley,, Robert Ezra Park, 
and Ernest. wStson Burgess — is examined to re- 
ye^l the general intellectual perspective of 
the Chicago School on communication. This* . 
concept is 'found to be a central ahd perva- 
sive feature of three problematics" that domi- 
nate th& scholarship oE these representative 
individuals* These problematics «re (i)"a 
concern with' human nature and the origin of 
•human society, (ii) a concern with contempo- 
rary fecial change,- and (ifi) a concern witlv^ 
the nature of democracy and its viability in 
a modern setting. The theme of communication 
both as an interpersonal and technological 
^process is found to provide a lyjity to the * 
b diversity of problems raised alUH solutio'ns 
^ proposed within the intellectual perspective 
of the Chicago School. 

An attempt is made to make sense of tHe 
Inception and specific nature of' these^ ideas 
about communicatign by setting their dcvelop- 
ment within an historical account of the im- 
pact upon nineteenth ^century society of the.. 
novel forms of commun|.cation technology. 

Summary Statement: The Chicago School's 
conception of communication is elucidated 
through an analysis 6f'thc relevant scholar- 
'Ship of Dowcy, Coolcy, Park, and Durgcs^^s. 

Their concern with and particular perspcctjLve 
on communication is partially actounted tfor' 
through an historical analysis of nineteenth- 
century modernization and *thc role of new com- 
munications, with'in it. 
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Advisor: jJar^in Fiihbein 

Suggesting that current problemsAn de- 
livery of health care may'jfe investigated • 
with communications theory approaches, this 
study appiiear Fishbein*s model of behavioral* 
intentions to outline differences in use of 
facilities in response io' symptoms, and sug- 
gests gui del in es> for developing* communica- 
tions* campaigns on the basis of 'consumer be- 
lief structures. The discussion poi,nts out 
that previous studied in ^this area have shown 
little consistency ia theoretical* basis ^and 
methodology. Moreover,*. such studies 'gener- ^ 
illy yield little information about the ' ' 
"pon- consumer" of h^lth care. ^ ^: *, 

^,Using a seunple of community tfojnen, data ^ * 
on iiiitentrons to use the alternative sources 
of healtfh care in the community fbr various 
symptoms'were obtained. Ih* addi^io^, meas- 
ures of respondents' attitudes and normative 
beliefs, a'bout using thg^e facilities under " ^ 
these .circumstances were obtained, as well 
as beliefs about these facilities and symp- 
toms and ddmographic* information . ^ 

I*t was found that intent ionrf could be' 
predicted from measurement of altitudes and ' 
normative beliefs. Generally, normative be- 
liefs appeared to be jnore important £n de- 
termining intention. However, some variance 
Sue to facility and symptom was found. Gen- 
erally, intention) to use jCacilities were de- 
pendent^ on the respondent's choioe of and 
usual so^cc of care, ha expected, respon- 
dents^' 4TrtentQ3hs changed with the nature of ' 
symptoms, suggesting tlic utility of employ- 
ing generic act criterj.a, where engaging in 
any o^ -several acts satisfied the generic' 
criterion. * 

On the basis ^f the descriptive study of 
differences in intention, a second survcy^was ^ 
conducted to demonstrate the further use of 
the Pishl^cin^ approach in dqveloping a basis 
for understanding why, people differ in intcn- . ^ 
tions anS ultimately health behavior. Using" 

I .5 



beliefs about facilities elicited in the 
first sufvey, two types of facilities were 
^ discussed. Subjects were asked about the ' 
probabilities of several. consequences occur- 
ring as a result of using a private practi- 
tioner or using a large clinic type of facil- 
it.y.," This wav^felt to a comparison of es- 
pecial inter^t, since it reflects on chang- 
ing trends in the health care system. 

It was found that respondents Mho used 
, the source o& care regularly tended to assign 
higher probabiy.ty t.hat favorable conse- 
quences would result from usirg their usual 
source .of care than would resuft from using 
the other source of care, it is suggested 
that i cv^mmiinications campaign might^ be de* 
veloped on the basis of such infor^iation as 
differences in belief structure of users a>id 
non-users of a particular source of care, and 
at the same time -may suggest area's where 
change may be needed in the delivery system.. 
The results of this study ire-^b^ed on a 
theoretical model* whicli has prev^iously been 
^ shown to have widespread applicability. The 



implications for research^ in health care are 
that, insofar as. utilization is under voli- 
£ional control," the" ^se of a cognitive, psy- 
chologically bised«modcl nay provide .for ef- 
fective prcdic-<{ioif oZ behayioi:. This stuciy 
also lends support tc thte'^use ypf such an ap- 
Jproacb iQ.-deyeloping^^ojmnunications -camps ignSf 
as it is based on^ommuYiity^data^ relative to 
a pi:oblem of curten*t social interest. 
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An understanding- of tUf editor is criti- 
cal to the understanding of ,hO¥ and why, newrf 
is selected. ^ / • * 

Three strategies have marked the study 
of the workj>f the editor: (1) content ^nal-. 
ysio^ of , editor output using pre-sct catcgor- 
if V monitoring editor output and noting 
what is run in an attempt to infer his sys-* 
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"tern, (i) sorting of stories along pre-judged 
critferia,^ such as impact, conflict*, signifi- 
cance, etc. . 

, \M1 three systeifls have weaknesses; con- 
tent analysis assumes 4:hat it is the subject 
of a story that ^raws editor attention; moni-* 
toring. assumes the output is a clue tp the 
meaning of the input of' graded assumptions. 
• With these concerns in ipind, this study 
w&s planned. Rank-ordering seemed to be the 
activity^ost similar to the work of the edi- 
tor, so Q-sorting, a method developed Jay 
Prof. William' Stephenson of the University of 
Missouri, was used to observe editor ncwi be- 
havidr; sixty news leacfs were rank-orde^red by 
editors. The leads were developed through 
random selection ffccn the entire output of 
'fctte Associated Press state and trunk wires 
for Ohio for May 9 aivd June 6, 1973, dattes 
chosen randomly. ^Of the 1,368 stories» left 
after advisories, market listings, box 
scores, etc., were removed, a random sample 
of 60 stories was taken. Leads of the^ 60 
stories were converted into sorting decks and 
presented to the panel of telegraph editors. 

P- factoring, using Van Tubergan's QUANAL 
cfomputer program, produced, in addition to . 
etiitor ty^es for news and objectivity, con- ^ 
sensus most and least news^and objective 
leads, .was utilized. ^ » • . « 

Leads werq joined to their stories and 
submitted to the same panel of editors for^ 
Semantic Differential testing. Definitions 
of news 'and objectivity obtained frc?h Editors, 
were converted to Likert-Iike tests and sub- 
mitted to editors for a third test. All 
three tests were factored on both K and P 
conditions by the QUAWAL .program. The P- 
fa£toring was dpne to permit identification 
of,>xri editors across «types so that arche-' * 
'types* might be identified and described. 

Three types of editors were defined by 
this study as archetypes: (1) The conser- 
vative sees news and objectivity-^?. s^Ablc 
and potent on Spmantic Differential scales 
and is deliberate in decision-making'. ' He Is * 
event and pnblic-oricntcd, and ^ees himself 
as selectirig •'news*' not creating it. . He va'l- 
UC5 objectivity as a rule of coriducC sees It 
as absolute, easily "^defined in term? of bal- - • 
ance and fairneiis*, . He. seers -contro^yersy. as 

dichotonous %ind dTstrusts interpretation as 
... • ✓ 

intrusions <^f;*bias. He believes that the 



-news routine is self-correc:ting thinking 
news exists as i^ts own reality, a social] ben* 
. efitr of his job. His most significant demo- 
graphic facto^ is ncw5paper size. 

/ The second editor type sees his highest- 
rated news stories aG potent, but rates lo^ 
rews stories as low in stability,, s^s well as 
t^tency. He is more public-mind*d^#' selecting 
news bn the basis pf* effect on his reafiersj^ 
He defines objectivity as lack of bias, asjc- 
ing for balance and fairness but accepts in- 
» terpretation or analysis, as-.long as the' re- 
port e^r Is consciously unprejudiced. These' 
'^editors tended to be older and have more col- 
lege journalism education. • . ^ 

The third editor type sees news as po- 
tent and only moderately active on S^antic 
^ Differential scales. He expresses news v&llie 
, in terms of effect oa his reader. Objectiv- 
ity is an unattainable goal. 

He is more relativistic on objectivity 
than either of the other types; he is young-' 
er, has less time on the job, has more jour- 
nalism training and works for a smaller news- 
paper, i ^ * <. 

There was a significant negative corre- 
lation between the Q-sorting means for eacb 
statement between news and objectivity. (r" 
-.41258). The Semantic Differential tests 
across the four stories resiiltcd in positive 
and significant correlation \between most news 
and least objective (r--!-. 69212) . Only one 
other correlation was significant at the .05 
level, that between news and non-news (r« 
-.30335)^ considerably lowers than convention- 
al wisdom would have set it. 
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Adviser-.^ Dolf Zillman 

The function of the media of mass'conmu- 
nlcation in diverting an aqjjravatod indlvHu* 
al's attention from hie acute emotional state 
has often boon asserted. However, the psy- 
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chologicajl mechaniama operayve in thia di- 
version prbc^aa and the nature of communica- 
tions which can beat achieve the mitigation 
. of «such noxioua atatea haa received, little. 

investigation. If ia propoaed that a comm'u- 
^^^ication'a cognitive intervention potential, 
\hit is, the degree to which a communication-* 
attracts -an -emotionally aroused viewer* a at- 
ttntion and involvea him' cognitively, is a 
^critical Variable in determining the ef fec- 
. ' tiveneas of communilcationa in*enabling an in- 
^ dividual to/eacape such a vexing state. 
' • It is assumed that without intervention 
from ^communications or other environmental 
stimuli, the provoked individual wili enter- 
tain arouaal-maintaining' cognitiona^ relating 
,to his, disturbances for some time. However, 
cpgnitiv^li' involving communications are aa- 
' sumsd to interrupt, at least somewhat, thia 

anger rehearsal, with more cognitively in- 
' volving communications functioning more ef- 
fectively in .intervening' in arbuaal-maintain- 
ing, provocation- related cognitiona. There- < 
fore, employing the reasoning ct* excitatiort- 
tfansfer ^eory, which .pre^dicta that level of 
aggressiveness is a di;:ect' function of the 
loisattributed residual excitation at the time 
of retaliation, an inverse linear relation- 
ship is expe'eted-^etween the'magnitude of a 
conittunicatlon*s cognitive intervention ,poten- 
'ti«r ajid the extent of aggressive behavior 
^ disp^ay^d by a 'p/eraon eaqsosed to ctJmmunica- 
'iiQn ^fte^ provocation* These, predictions 
'I lAidef^ mo<3i:¥io*tion JJi one -instance, however. 
Ittls expected tha.t -exposure «to^ corhmmfica-- 
tionXSe^ictin^'aggrVisiv^ iriterchanges rein- 
states the «nnoyandi>^ssociated with an 4.n- 
stiga tingle xperli eric©\'* '^jfe r ef o rd ag g r es si ve 
stimuli ^'re predicted to lower a^gressiTon 
less than equal^ cognitively inyjQl:J^ijng^^ non- 
• aggressive. stimuli. 

In the present investigati^ijw Subjects 
wore first ^instigated, then exposed to one of 
six pi>*4iested ccynmunications dif feren^tiated 
in cognitive intervention potential, and, 
finally, given opportunities to aggress. The 
six communications represented a fouV- level 
differentiation in cognitive intervention po-» 
tential (minimal, low, moderate, high)/. At 
the moderate level*, a humorous vs. nAnhumor- ' 
,.ous content differentiation was included in 
•orde4: to determine the efXect of exposure to 
communications which could potentially evoke 
an emotional state incompatible with the 



state of 'anger. An agfressive and a nonag- 
gressive communication were included gt the 
high intervention level, to test the predic- 
tion relating to the anger-reiteration poten- 
tial of aggression-depicting-communications. 
' Two dependent measures* of aggression . 
^ere employed: a measure of direct^ re.talia- . 
tion and a measure of displaced aggressive-^ 
ness.. Additionally, ^measures of excitation 
were employed in order to facilitate theo- 
retical interpretation of the findings. 

The data, analyzed in a pne-facto^ de- 
^slgn, yielded a significant effect"" for com- 
munication conditions on all depin£|ent meas- 
ures>6f aggressiveness. It was found that 
increments in cognitive intervention poten- 
► tial associiLted with the communication 
yielded decrements in level of excitation, 
with the exception of^the changes associated 
with the aggressive, yet highly involving,., 
stimulus, which yielded changes simile?" to 
those of the minimal-intervention stimulus. 
. Motivated aggressiveness,, in turn was modi- 
-fied as a functit)n. of the Iri^sidual arousal - 
presjent at the times of aggressiveness^ 

The findings were interpreted as consis- 
tent with the reasoning on the aggression- 
modifying effect of the cognitive interven- 
tion potential of communications,- in; conjunc- 
tion witfi the reasoning on the -ai\ger;-reiter-' 
ajting ^ t en tiai^'^y^ggr ess ion-depict ing com- 
munications. \ ' -\ 



THE SOCIAl; LEARNING OF AGGI^SSION 
THROUGH EXPOSURE TO A MODEL VS 
EMOTIONAL EXPRESSIONS CONTINGENT UPON 
HIS PERFORMANCE OF AGGRESSIVE'*ACTS 
o ^Joanne R. Cantor, Ph.D. • 

•Indiana Univer8ity,^Jj^4.- ; 
* ' Adviser; Dolf^'^Zlllmann 

- . ' ' ^• 

' "experiment was cpnductr^^4o' 'assess , 
'the effects of vari^ions in ^awno'del ef«o- 
tional expressions on^Ae* tendencf to-^'imltate 
^his behavior.* ElemcnWr'y school bcyys were 
exposed to*one ojf three;, versions of a video- 
tape depicting "model .performing a series of 
aggressive and beno;/olent rerfpAisfes. Whereas 
the- model '-aj^ways responded nlsiifraily upon^ 
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,perfonning benevolent responses, the three 
different versions of the videotape depicted— 
the modef responding euphorically, neutrmlly 

. or dysphorically upon performing aggressive * « 
responses. As a generalization from Bandura's 
social learning theory, it was expected that 
"the model's- euphoria'^ would enhance imitative' 
aggressiveness and the model's dysphoria 
would reduce it. The modeled aggressive re- 
s^nse consisted of the delivery of noxious 
stimulatTion (shbckj to a laboratory rat, and 
the modeled bene^lent response consisted of 
purportedly pleasant stimulation (brain stimu* 
la'tion) . * Counter to expectations, imitative 
erggressiveness y/as higher when the model was . 
perceived by the subject*' as responding either 
euphorical^y or dysphorically while aggress- 
ing than when he was perceived responding 
neutrally. The* bindings were intea^reted"^ as 
a result o£ the ability of intense emotions ^ 
to attract .attention an^ induce curiosity^ tor 
ward contiguous behaviors. Implications for^ 

, th^ effects of the ^a'ss media were discussed. 
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Congress has always been aware of the 
important role that public information must 
,play in effective public administration. <> 
However, Congress has remained chary of » gov- 
ernment units which would use their public ' 
information actiVitiQS,- principaily to build 
a large measure of public acceptance for the 
unit, that is, to build little impregnable 
empires. , A review df . the passage of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act^of i8.a7 and^,the 'Radio- 
Act of 1927, leading up to passage of the 
Corfjnunications Act of 1934 establishing the 
Federal Communiqations Commission (FCC), rc- 
veals < concern for the role that public 
information would {>l:ay' in' the rcgr.ulatory pro- 
cess." However, broadcast regulation was, 
different from the regulation of other indus- 
tries because broaclcastcrs themselves asked 



for regulation, not outraged public grotaps. 
Cpngressional intent with regard to the* FCC's 
public inforwfatibh activities, consequently, 
. was different. IHiblic information was no 
longer viewed simply as a sanction against 
•evils" of. the industry. 

Althou';h. Congress did not specify the 
, exact nature 'of the public information func- 
tion** of the FCCr there are provisions in the 
;CQmmunic^tipns Act^ pf 1934 which give to the 
Commission great'' latitude to engage in public 
information activities. The way in^ which 
these provisions have hi-storically been in- 
terpreted and operationalized by the* FCC has 
been generally consistent with the^Commis- 
.sion's view of the role of the public in the 
regulatory process. ' For the first 32 years 
^ of the Fee's life, the listening and viewing 
public did not have legal standing before -the 
Commission. Tiie 1966 WLBT decision by the 
.Circuit, Cour.t of Appeals of the District of, 
Columbia gave standing to the public, statin'g* 
that i-t was no longer a- valid asstanption. that 
the Commission represents the public interest 
^ in a^ proceeding; the public itself must be 
allowed, in Tact encouraged," to represent itj3 
own interests* * ' - \, ^ 

A review of the current public informa- 
tion activities engaged in by not only the 
Office of Public Information of the FCC, but 
other offices and divisions of the Commission 
as well, reveals the narrow interpretation 
that the FCC has made of the provisions in 
the enacting legislation relating to^ public 
information. Some changes have occurred in 
response to the WLBT decision. and the con- 
sumer movement" which began in the late' 1960 's. 
However, the extent to whi^h the FCC insti- 
tutionalizes the means whereby the public can 
be kept informed (and thereby effectively 
participate in *the regulatory process) must, 
however, take into consideration ^the politi- 
cal milieu in which the FCC operates?. Other 
"regulators" of broadcasting^ r- namely. Con- 
gress, the Executive, the broadcast industry, 
the courts and the public — will always have 
a* determining effect upon the postu^^ of regu-, 
lation /ind, thereby, the extent to which the 
FCC extends regulatory activity to the public 
via its informational, activities. 
Summary; Congressional mandates rcgarjJing 
the public information function of .the /FCC as 
it pertains to broadcast regulation give tp 
the Commission great latitude. Traditionally, 



-the limiting factor hai been the public's 
role in th^ regulatory proceai. The 1966 
WLBT court decision giving the public legal 
standing before the FCC has resulted in som« 
changes; ^however, the poiitical' milieu in* 
which th« FCC must operate Vill alwayVbe a. 
determing factor in the extent to which the 
.FCC institutionalizes means whereby the pub<-- 
'lic ca^ be kept informed, and thereby, par- 
ticipate in broadcast regulation* 
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Adviser: Albert D.. Talbot t 

This study was concerned with the ways 
It low-incofibs urbanj'ftdult? relatedrto a 
sample of 40 news stories ,about low-income 
topics. 

The sample persons were .all from the 
.same and consisted of three each Spanish- 

American, black and white men and women. Ex- 
cept -for income-level, sex and ethnicity, the 
person varied in many aspects, e.g., age, ed-. 
ucation, employmint, size of fAiily "social" 
'participation, m€dia behavior, *etc. 

Each of the 18 persons sorted the same 
40 n«ws .items tw^ce. . Fipst vthey sorted the 
items from^^those considered most interesting 
(would .read more of) to those coasidered 
least interesting (would not read more of). 
In" a second «ort, the -persons 'rated the* items 
from those they coi^idlercd most useful (mean- 
in^f^ul, relevant) to .those considered, le4^t 
useful. In each sort the persons were told 
to rate €he" Jitem? to themselves personally * 

Each of the 40 news items contained a ' 
structured .story characterization made up of 
three facets, each facet coniiisting of ^wo 
elements: The facctV and their respective 
• elements were We-They Orientation (irt^thcy) , 
Time Orientation (present-future) and Style 



. of Presentation (pers'orial-depersonal) ♦ This - 
comprised a 2x2x2 structure requiring eight 
news stories to represent all possible combi*^ 
nations of the six elements. Five stories 
drawn-from ..actual, news stories^ were written 
for each three-element combination possible. 

T^e facets were defiHed in terms of the 
general or major thrust of the. story as a 
whole. The "We" element defined a story'*pre- 

• 'sented <from the perspective of the low-income 
population, a ."They" story was* frdm-'the per- 
spective or emphasis' of the non-low-^iicoree 
population. * . 

The "Personal*! facet emphasized ^a-hu- 

• manistic thrust focusing on people as^people, 
whereas the "Depersdnal" element focused on a 
factual account minimizing the human- element. 

, "Present" and "F^ture" elements ftierely ren- 
ted to the tiwe factor emphasized. - 

The low-income sample persons compared 
all the 40 stories and assigned them to their ^ 
rela'tive positions, from most interesting- ^, 
-useful to least inter.e;iting-useful. This 
rating of the stories -was designed-.to approxi- 
mate, ^he theoretical communicative and adap- 
tive processes of the persons in their, com- 
^munity environment. Interest was used as an 
indicator of the "take-into-account" aspects 
of that ^environment, and utility was used as " 
sn indicator 6f..th^ adaptive or coping as- 
pects in- that cosimanity environment. 

Williant Stephenson^ s Q-methodology was 
the prihc'ipal -research* instrument. A major 
objective of :-the *sjtudy was to ascertain 
"types-" of low-income persons .^y the way they 
related to tlie news story characterizations, 
and through factor analysis, Q yields typolo- 
gies of person.s, ^ . « . 

The 0-analysis pointed out* in what .ways 
> members * of ^ the low-ijicome persons agreed and 
differed in their "interest" and "utility" „ 
sorting patterns in terms of the facet ele- 
^ment combinations and the actual news items* 
Four factors (types of persons) emergecy 
in the interest sort *a'nd three factors 
merged in the utility sort, 6ne< factor 6eing 
bi-polari * • 

In the final analysis,, four typal >tory 
arrays were^ constructed for each of the two 
sorts«- Each story in each array was^anked 
from most to/least interesting-useful accord- 
ing to z-scores computed for each of the '40' . 
Itcmr in each array. • 

The findings showed that despitr a high 



degree of economic similarity, the low-ihcome 
person differed -rather dis'tiinctly -in the 'Ways 

" they related/ to the stories, both in terms of 
interest and utility. The" data essentially 
showed that sex and ethnicity when used indi- 

-.vidua lly,. were ,not.jnajor__indicatgrs of the 
ways the persons *irelatid to the ^interest or 
utility of the items. There wa^* a very 
sllghtt^ indication of association when sex and,' 
ethnicity were combined, but it was not pro- 
nounced. 

^ The analysis showed .that the news 'story 
facet's and elements were descriptive of the 
typal arrays within the, types of persons and 
among the typal arrays of types of persons 
in^both the interest and utility sorts. 

The facets were most descriptive and 
.differentiating in- combinations , of elements 
from 'all three facets, slightly less so. when 
used in pairs, but were virtually of , no value, 
when exeunined singly. 

The matching of types between the two - 
sorts was limited. In general/ there were 
differences between the ways *th!, persons 
sorted the interest and utility sorts, and 
where similarities did* occur the relationship 
was only very moderate. 



ONITSHA PAMPHLETS: 
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Don Charles Dodsor, Ph.D. ' 

•University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1974 

Adviser t William A. Hachteh 

This study traces the historical devel^ 
opment and structure, of pamphleteering^ in 
Onitsjia, a major commercial center in eastern 
Nigeria. ^ The pamphlets, often referred to as 
Onitsha. market literature, iixclude ^J,ove sto- 
ries, handbooks of advice, and political dra- 
mas. Tittles like. Beautiful Maria in the -Act 
of True Love ,. How to Write Dcttor Letters , 
Applications and Dusmoss- Letters , and^ The 
Bitterness of Politics arc typica-l. 

Field research in eastern Nigeria was . - 
conducted from May to December 1971. The re- 
search included interviews with 23 publish- 
ers, 28 printers, and 15 writers. It also' 
includecIL two pilot surveys of 61 mail .order 



customers of the publishefrs and 131 .readers 
in Oniteha. 

Many of tha questions as|ced in the re- 
search stemmed- from an effort to distinguish 
popular culture from mass culture. Popular 
^ culture was defined afl a for* -in which the 
artist's direct contact Vith his audiei\ce is 
^ more 'important than the -role of ' the -entrepre- 
neury Mass. culture , on the other hand,. is a 
form In .which the entrepreneurial' role be- 
-cones paramount. ' . 

The inroediate , roots of Onitsha market 
literature-flay, ^n the ^1940 's when pamphlets 
>. by Nigerian authors began to appear in such 
cities as iU^a and La'gps. Many pamphlets ap- 
peared in/Onitsha during the 1950*s as educa- 
tion spread and many-printing'presses were 
founded there. Although some entrepreneurs 
became, publishers, most pamphlets were 
brought *out independently m authors who paid 
''printing costs themselvesv-»i^h_the..estab- 
lishment of many shops arid 'market stalls sel-r 
ling books, the commercial , structure of pam- 
phleteering' hardened. Since* bookselling was 
a seasonal business based on the sale of 
school tHxts, book tra'tiers began to publish 
"-pamphlets to 'sell throughout the year. These 
publishers,-' most of whom started publishing 
in 1960 or^soon afterwards, released several 
hundred titles in the 1960*s and quickly- dom- 
- inated pamphleteering, in Onitsha. The. Niger- 
ian^ civiJ. war , which lasted frbni July 1967 to 
January f970,. interrupted the production of ' 
pamphlets. By 1971, however, pamphleteering 
had revived on a smaller scale. 

The pivotal figures in -Onitsha market . 
literature were the publishe-'i. Sev^n'book- 
^sellers, who were, linked by fr^" mdships and 
other ties, prevailed over competing publish- 
ers in 1971. These men bought manuscripts 
from writers for prices usually ranging^ from 
/3 toi20. Making whatever chmges they want- 
ed in the manuscripts (sometimes even claim- 
ing^ credit for authorship) , the publishers 
paid printers to produce several thjousmnd 
• copies. They then sold the pamphlets to' ven- 
dors, who distributed them throughout Niger- 
la. . ^ . • 

The people who bought pamphlets were' 
typically schoolboys or traders who had com- 
pleted primary school. , Thoy had high aspira- 
tions and used th^ pamphlets for both cntjr- 
tainmcnt and advice.. Many oi them said read- 
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ihg pamphlets had changed their ideal or be- 
havior. 

The publithert were more aimilar in 
amount of education to the readers th^an the 
authors were. Most of the writers interview- 
ed were professional journalists who had com- 
.pleted several^ years of secondary school. 
Some of them were university students either 
during or after their pamphleteering- days. 
The publishers tried to keep these authors 
down. to' earth cither by directing them in 
what to. write or by sxmplifying and sensa- 
tionalizing their manuscripts after pOrchaSe. 
Successful pamphlets ytere imitated over and 
over by competing publishers. Such imita- 
tiveness, coupled with the ^publisher's ulti-^ - 
mate control over theiproduc't^j-tended to turn 
literary conventions into coenmercial formu-' 
?las. ■« • * 

The central P9si'tion of the* publisher as 
entrepreneur displaced a\ithorial independence 
and' threatened to estab},ish Onitsha market • 
literature as a form a5 mass culture rather* 
than popular culture. 
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DOGMATISM, SELF-ESTEEM, 
AND NEWS INTERESTS 

Wflliam D. Downs, Jr., Ph.D. 

University of Missouri, 1975 

Adviser: ' Keith P. Sanders 

A study was made to determine t;ihe rela- 
tionships among high/low dogmatism, high/,low' 
self-esteem, and relative interests in cer- 
tain ty{^s of news. Fifty-^six news summaries^^ 
were cla^ssif^ed by an independent panel Into 
four primary categoriesjL racially pleasant, 
rabially unpleasant, non-racially pleasant, 
and non-racially unpleasant^ The summaries 
were further divided; into 14 categories; na- 
tional, foreign affairs (involving the United 
States government) , state, local, religion, 
education, sports and leisure, editorials and 
columns, entertainmeitt, science an^ health, 
economic activity, social, problqma, ^human in- 
tereiit, and foreign news not involving the 
United States. 

The 95 subjects in the study include a 
divei^ae cross-section* of the community in 



terms of age, race, marital status, occupa- 
tion, education, sex, income^ and church pre- 
ference. All subjects were asked" to (I) coro- 
) plete a demographic information form and a 
dogmatism/self-esteem index and (2) Q-sort 
.the 56 statements pn an ll-p6int continuum. 
The date from the 95 Q-sorts were used to 
calculate^ a 95 xTs matrix 6F c6£feXaition~aF^ 
mong tho subjects. Two-way analysis of vari- 
ance, ofresponses from all 95 of the original 
subjects studied. the main effects and inter- 
action of (1) ^dogmatism x pleasantness/un- 
pleasantness, (2) dogmatism x racialness/ 
non-racialness,^ C3) s>lf-esteeni x pleasant- 
ness/unpleasantness, and (4) self-esteem x 
racialne/s/non-racialness. Principal compo- 
nents facfcring, and variroax rotation produced 
,a six-factor solution ieif which 68 of th^^ o- 
riginal 95 subjects were -found to have factor 
loadings of at least ±*AQ* These six Q- 
factors were identified as (1) The White Rac- 
ist, (2) The Concerned Local, (3) The Brood- 
ing Bigot, (,4) The Civic-min2led< Matron, (5) 
The Worried Wage Earnfer, and (6) The Black 
Racist. • ' , 

The news in teres ts;;'of each reader type 
(Q-factor) "w5t«^des,cribed and cdiipared with * 
^ those -of all others. - -In addition-to the 95 ^ 
subjects,, members of the editorial staff of 
the Arkansas 'Gazette were asked to complete 
the demographic form, the dogmatism/self- 
esteem index, and to Q-sort the 36 state^ ' 
mentfi according to their perception of reader 
interests. ^ ^ • 

It- was found in the study of all ?5 sub- 
jects that readers preferred non-racial 
stories 'to racial stories and unpleasant'^news 
to pleasant news. It was also found that 
non-racially .jjhpleasant news .was preferred 
significantly more than racially- pleasant 
stories. In adfdition, the study revealcd^ 
that the more dogmatic a person is, the lower 
will be his self-esteem. Conversely, the 
less dogmatic a person is, the higher will be 
ills s^lf-esteem. No significant difference, 
however^ was found to exist amor^g high/low 
dogmatism, high/low self-esteem, and interest 
in racially unpleasant news; althgugh* persons 
of high dogmatism/low self-esteem appeared to 
be ntere interested in non-racially unpleasant 
news than persons of medium or low dogmatism* 
Finally, it was found that persons o/ high 
dogmatism and low self-esteem were more in- 
terested, in non-racially ^unpleasant news than 



they were in. racially f unpleasant news* 

The Gazette »taff members closely per- 
ceived the news interests of their readers? 
varying sigMf icanfcly on only four of the 14 
news'.categories. Three of these four in- 
volve differences with Type Six, The Black' 
Racist, • ^ ^ 

The study was carried out in Arkadel- 
phia/ Arkansas, during the summer of 1973. 
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REPORTER-SOUpCE* ORIENTATION, * 
SOURCE. ATTRACTIpN, TOPIC 
IMPORTANCE r -AND REPORTER 
-JCNF^ORilATIOH-SEEKING BEHAVIOR 

Edna F. Einsiedeli* Ph.D. ♦ 

•» Indie(ha University^- 1975 

Adviser: G. Cleveland Wilhoit,. Jr. 

Behaviaral research suggests that conunu- 
hication between two. individuals Is affected 
by such factors as tj^ein orientation to $ 
topic, the importance ofthe topic, and in-* 
^terpersonal attract ionr Mpst of these stud- 
ies, however, ^were qpnducted within a discus- 
sion setting. The question ai^ises; Are such 
factors operative, in an information-seeking 
conte)$^t such as an interview? 

If one 'assumes that questions can pro- 
vide as well a^ seek* information and that 
questions may indicate the attitudes and per- 
ceptions of an interviewer, then there should 
be little difference between ^nformationr " 
seeking and discussion contexts. The rept)]pt- 
ing situation^ however'," involves a norm of 
pBjectivity which may prevail over the fac- 
'tors mentioned eaVlie;:. This experiment 
tested the effects of three variables — ^re- 
portfcr-sQurce orientation, source , attraction 
,and topic importance — on reportorial irtfor- " 
mation-seeking. - 

, Method . In a 2 ,x 2 x 2 independent 
mea&ure «:cpcrimental design, the reporter's 
attraction to a source (like or dislike)^ was' 
varied factorially with reporter-source ori- 
entation (agree^'o'r disagree) and the impor- 
tance of the topic for the re^sorter (high ^or 
low) r ' * 

Eighty journalism repor^ng students ^ 
were asked -to^ '^assume the role of reporters 



assigned to .prepare a set of interview ques- 
« tions they would ask a source about an issue 
involving .the use of firearms by campus po- 
lice officers. . Source attraction was manipu- 
lated by a background sheet portraying the 
source to half the subjects as being "warm 
and friendly** (like condition) and "colxl and 
hostile** (dislike coDdition)< to the other 
half. Subject^i/^^ected themselves into, con- 
ditions of high or low importance »by their 
ratings of the- degree- o'f Importance the issue 
had for them. Their orientation'with ^hc 
source was obtained- hy "asking them to indi- 
cate whether ^they believed that' campus police 
should carry firearms,* 

Dependent measures used in the study 
were the imbalance of>negatlve questions 
asked, as measured by the coefficient of im- 
balance, and the frequeacy bf^ questions ' 
asked. . \ ■ . 

-Results . Resul'ts\ showed that a signifi- 
^ahtl'y greater number ox questions were asked 
by (1) those who disagreed with the source; 
(2) those who disliked the source; and, (3) 
those who considered .the. topic o4*higR impor- 
' tance.' An .analysis of the m^an coefficients 
, ^of .imbalance yieldepi e}(^ected. differences on- 
ly on the orientation Va^iiable-: Those who 
disagreed wit)> the source were .less favorable 
in- their* questions than those Who agreed. : 
' - The findings were conc^i stent With those 
of earlier studies dep^ic ting' changes ^n com- 
' municatioh Ijehavior as ,a resul,t;,pf variables 
similar to those in this-,studyj/' This experi- 
ment suggests than In^'ijiterview settingsr, re-^ 
porters may communicate through their .ques- 
tions their perceptions of sources «and issues. 
The praptical implications of this -experiment 
for prpfesslonal journalists„^^hd reporting 
teachers are that 'they should* cautj.Qn "young 
rei^rters about these.'possible"sdqrces of 
bias 'in the journalistic interview. 
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THE COLLEGE NEWSP^JPER PRESS: 
AN ANALYSIS OF ITS DEVELOPMENT 
SINCE 1968- IN FOUR. DIMENSIONAL AREAS . 

George- Paul Evans-, Ph.D. 
^Syracuse University, 1975 
. , Adviser: .Henry -F.' Schul^^ 

„ « « 

The purpose of this dissertation was to^ 
analyze four .dimensional ~areas of the college 
newspaper ^ress — scope and function, Tegal' * 
control, husineais organization, ^nd news and 
editorial content-f rom 1968 to the ^beginning' 
of the 1974-1975 academic year. The method?-^- 
ology took the form of -a necessary llluraina- 

^ tion of'-^th'e literature .and* other secondary 
investigation^ an 6va*luation, o^ the news and 
editorial content in' a .selected number of 
college newspapers,, and a field survey of 
.student editors, college presidents and fac- 

, ulty advisers (or their representatives). 

The study was limited to four-year Amer- 
ican^ colleges' and" yniversijties. The analysis 
of Sate considered enrollment, daily, or 
weekly publication and whether the institu- 
tion was public or ^private in its controJ . 

Control analysis findings suggests that 
college* newspapers are student oriented and 
confine their coverage largely to the campus. 
Weeklies offer more depth rtoort^ than th^. 
dailies,, most favoring on-campus events^ - But 
the college press is also shown to have a 
concern for such special issues as inflation* 
an^/ecology. Generally, the news story, not 

't^e, editorial, is the college newspaper's 

•^hief commodity. 

/ Significant is that there are content 

differences among three types of newspapers. , 
These newspapers are Type i (editorially, ''f i- ' 
nancially and legally dependent) , Type .2 (ed- 
itorially,' independent, financially and le- 
gally dependent), and 'Type 3. (editorially, 
financially and legally independent). The 
Type- 1' paper 'can"be*^ aescriVed~as^a bulletin- 
board, often top heavy with administrative 
news. Type 3, still in its infancy, is shown 
as searching for an on/of f-campus balance, 
perhaps because of advertising needs or pre-, 
vious experiences on the campus. The Type 2 
publication is one' that is shown a coales- 
cence of the other two in both news and non- 
news endeavors. 

Many public and private college news- 
papers holii a greater degree of press free- 
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dom £ox, 1974 than some claim, for the *608. 
In part, this may be attributed to court de- 
ci«ions> applying the First Amendment to the » 
campus pre^ss and encouraging recognition of 
student rights. For sure, editors, presi-' 
dents and advisers' inj^icate that more author- 
ity in .determining editorial policy is, now in 
the hands of the^ student staf'f-. 

"Public^fand ^private resjJondents agret 
that the roost important functions of their 
papers are to repqrt campus news and provide 
a forum for the expression of ideas and opin- 
^ ions. Promoting campus activities no longer 
is the pr'imary focus of many college news- . 
papers.. Recruitment of the staff and financ- 
ing remain aV^he two- most important prob- "* 
lemi. 

The financially-independent newspaper 
(Type 3) is not common on the public or prl^ 
vate campus. Respondents suggest it may be 
good in principle bjat not in practice since 
^ it can create hardships dn^ advertising/ staf- 
fing and general newspaper quality.. Student 
editors favor Type 2 plans whereby they hJive 
a degree of editorial freedom and do not have 
/-to wprry about raising revenues. Th,e Type 2 
newspaper is the most prevalent on the Ameri- 
can campus today. 

The majority ot respondents liken their 
'"..P^P**^* to commercial community papers and not 
to jouFnals. of opinion They consider their 
p*apers cl^^'ical and skeptical and not 'iibra- 
. sive' or dissideht. 
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LOGICAL AND- PSYCHO-LOGICAL THEORIES *' 
OF SEMANTIC CODING IN REASONING 

Patrice Lynne 'French, Ph.D. 

" • University of Illinois 
Urbana-Champaign , 1974 

Advisor: C.'E. Osgood, 

It has been repeatedly shown that three- 
term aeries problems (e.g., "if Bidl is tal- 
ler than. Sam and Carl is tal-ler^ than Bill, 
-who. is the tallest?") with unmarked compara- 
tives (sucfi "as- tallef higher ,' better , etc.*) 
are solved more* quickly than otherwise iden- 
tical problems using their opposite s . ( aThortr 



er, lower , worse ) . h. Clark's Prdnciple of 
Linguistic Marking- asserts that this aijonetry 
•in «6lution;iat«ncy is a product of a simpler 
semantic featural coding of the unmarked ad- 
jective is 'always the more affectively posi- 
tive of the unmarked-BHurked pair, Osgood's" 
PiycK6-lpgical Theory of Meaning attributes 
this result- to the greater positive affect of 
the unmarked adjective. The research pre- 
sented in this ciissertatipn demonstrates the 
effect of both Liguistic' Marking and affect 
upon solution time. In additioni particular 
cognitive strategies specific to three-term 
series problem solutio9>are also demonstra- 
ted to be important variables, 
feununary: ♦ ^ 

, Logical and Psycho-logical theories of 
jeiftantic coding^ are contrasted vi£ three- 
terin series problem-experiments.^ Evidence is 
presented that logical features are not suf- 
-ficient to accoimt for the obtained results/ 
tt.^is shown that Osgood's more- general laws 
of. cognitive dynamics together with cogni- 
tive, strategies specific to three-term 

problem solution are also important 
variabielB:? 



MASS COMMUNICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENT: \ 
AN EXPLORATION IN CAUSAL RELATIONSHIPS ' 

Romeo H, Gecolea, Ph.D. 

University of Wisconsin, 1974 

Adviser: R. -Powers 

« This study attempted to uncover causal 
relationships between mass communications 
development and modernization. Recognizing 
the difficulties of empirically demonstrating 
^causality between two .variables, the .notion 
of "Jcause" has been 'used here in a very re- 
stricted sense. Inferences about -probable 
causal relationship* were essentially based 
on th^. reasoning "that given tWb variables 
suspected tp t^e causally related, the vari- 
able whose values change earlier in time than 
those of the other is likely to be' the causal 
variable: convcrsciy, the., variable where 
changes in value occur later could not have 
been the causal variable and is' thus more- 
probably the consequent variable. Aggregate 
country-level data at various time points 



, were therefore subjected to cross-Xagged cor 
relation analysis to obtain indications of 
temporal sequencing between 'pairs of vari- 
ables consisting of a media ^availability in> 
dic^tor and* a. development ^indicator. The * 
.Tiedia indicators used were daily newspaper 
circulation, oumber of radio sets, and num- 
ber qf television sets -- all ca^lculated per 
thousand population. The development indica- 
tors consisted of GNP per capita, energy con- 
sunjption^ per capitar-.and primary and second- 
ary schbol emrpllment ratio. 

countries were categorized into Under- ' 
•developed. Transitional, and Developed 'on-^the 
basis of cut-off points along* each develop- 
ment indic'ajror . - ^ 

Three general propositions were tested, 
as follows: ^ - 

'I. Causal relationships exist between 
< mass communication and oyerall national de- 
velopment. . ♦ / 
11^ The direction of causation varies ac- 
cording to a country's lev6l of development. 

III. The direction o^ causation also • \ 
varies according to mass medium. » 

The data ''generally supported these 
propositions!^**' ' " 

^ ' Also tested were^ nine hypotheses' repre-^^ 
sen ting refinements of the general proposi- 
tions. These hypotheses essentially predict 
that-^thejmass media indicators would emerge 
as the causalrVariables for developed coun-s • 
tries, while the d^velopment^hdicators 
would constitute the causal variables for^n- 
derdeveloped nations. Exceptions "to* these 
general fcctusal patterns were anticipated for 
radio and television. It was hypothesized 
that radio would^ be a cause of development 
regardless 'of country type ijecause it over- 
comes the barriers- of illiteracy and low in ' 
come. On the other hand, television was hy- 
pothesized to be a' consequence of development 
because of the large investments and techno-* 
logical sophistication it requires regardless 
of country type. 

The findings should be*^taken only as 
gross estimates of whatever causal proccssess 
may be actually occurr'ing. Nonetheless, the 
•*more obvious and stable patterns appear to 
justify a number of conclusion^ and policy 
'Implications. . . . 

^ -Our findings \end to confirm the claim 
that mass <;ommunicajbions development is 
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functionally related to inoderniza^tJ.on. Of 
the more than 100 pairings o't i^edia and de- 
velopment indicators across different time 
periods and country typj^s, the overwhelming* 
majority yielded sigivif leant and 'probably 
' nonspurious developmentrtb-mass medium^ mass 
medium-to-development, or -reciprocal causal,^ 
relationships. ^ 

However, the 'role, that mass communica- 
<t*ions play in development JLs by no means a 
.simple one.' In some casear, the media appear 
crucial to development, sez:>uihg either as a 
cause of, or else reciprocating with, mod- 
ernisation. In ohhers; the media* seem un- 
important; they are either . unrelated .to # or 
else, merely follow, f lAictuations in levels 
of. development, turning up as consequence 
rather than ca^se. 

That radio should emerge as about the 
only promising ^mass medium in the poorer 
countries will probably bring on a sen^e'o'f 
disappointment, if not. outraged disagreement, 
aioong some st^^ents^ of development xommunicar 
tions. It should be pointed -out, however, 
that what this -Study a^ttempted/^tb uncover 
'are historical patterns . ' Because they o'c- * 
curred in the past -gives us some confidence 

but Is no guarantee that these pro- 
cessess will repeat themselves; it is quite 
conceivable that oiitcdmes may differ if 
serious efforts at directed change are un- 
dertaken. 
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'the VISIBLE' SCIENTISTS 

" Rae Goodell, Ph.D. 
Stanford University, 1975. 
^.Adviser: William L. Rivers 

" A 'large amount of news on .science-related' ^ 
topics is based on t]ie statements and actions 
t>f "a relafively small number of scientis.ts. 
At the tip of- the ^cebcrg, a- few scientists 
appear^^^cquently in the media and become > 
known to\l^ general .public^-the •*visible'* 
scientists, 

thif dissertation examined the role^of 
these* important visible scientists ^ in our 
society, particularly (4.) the processes by 
which^certain few scienti^^s attain visibili- 
ty, (2) their character is tici^* (3) their 



effects on news about science (4) >their rela- 
tionship 'to the rest of the scientific com-* - 
munity, and. (5) thefr Influence on public . 
understinding of science and science policy. 

Since the visible scientists as a group, 
have not been the subject of previous.,re- 
,search> the study was an exploratory one. 
Ca»e- studies were conducted on '8 _^ighly visi- 
ble scientists: Isaac Asimov, Barry Commoner, 
Paul Bhrlichi^Margaret Mead,' Linus Pauling, 
Glenn Seaborg, William Shbckley, and B. P. 
" Skinner, Twenty/other visible scientists 
were also studied in detail, and an addition- 
al 25 were examined for biographical charac- 
teristics. ^ - * 

The scientists -.were selected, for study on 
the basis .of information provided ',By a panel 
of science news experts (August 1972), sup- 
plemented, by a survey of 264 college students 
in 11 universities (March 197^). 

After extensive archival research, inter- 
views were conducted with each of the 8. case' 
subjects and an average of five professional 
and personal acquaintances. Also, 15 other 
' visible scientists were Interviewed, and 30 
science reporters and other science news ex-^ 
perts", for a total of 95 interviews. 

'.The* study , showed today's visible scien- 
tists to be an ' unusual *group, knoifn -not for 
their research'diseoveries, or. fpr popular- 
izing science, or for influential positions ^ 
•in Washington, but for- the;ir public involve- - 
ment in politics aifd controversy. 'Aggress- 
ively taking advantage of the new communica- 
tions media, they seek to influence people 
and policy on 'tcience-related issues— energy, 
population, -environment, education, war; • 

The public involvement of today's visible 
scientists in policy issues sets 6hem apart 
. not only from typical visible scientists of 
^he past, but also frOm most of their col- 
leagues»^todcy. While^ scientists, have tradi- 
tionally used /elite, government channels to 
influence policy, -visible scientists -arc tak- 
ing issues directly to the public arena.. 

They are defying old standards of scientific 
conduct, and fashioning their own rules of - 
social xesponsibili'ty. <^ 

In spite of their maverick status, visi- 
. ble scientists are not subj'ect to as , many re- 
px inula from the scientific community as 
might 'be expect^ed. While criticism is severe, 
the visible scientists have their own forms 



ot protection and latii faction to compenaatey^ 
for their lacV, of acceptance eimong tradition- 
al, scientists. 

The visible scientists are innQvative, 
and their scientific work is often, as contro- 
versial as .their;, public activities, but their 
research is usually considered to be at the 
"cutting edge," reputable, and important. 

The media haire a strong* vote in determin- 
ing who* becomes visible. The press selects 
out for publijcity those scientists who are 
^highly articulate, who have an interesting or 
controversial topic, ,and who can present their 
ideas^ with dramatic flair. The vis^b^e scien- 
ti's^s also tend to be highly cooperative with 
the press, and remarkably tolerant of the 
jSress's weaknesses. 

The .visible scientists are,. then, those 
who are adapting to changes taking place- in 
the tnedia, in science, and ia society* in 
or derate meet the public's need for scien- 
tific input on the important issues of the 
dajr* In the procresa, they may well be chang- 
ing the^ public's image of the credibility and 
function of science. But 'since the public 
has always been aml^ivarent toward science, 
the- cheu^ge could well be for the better. 
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TfUE INFOfSiATION EMPIRE: 
A HISTORY OF THE LOS ANGrXES TIMES FROM 
TilE ERA OF PERSONAL JOURNALISM 
' TO THE ADVENT OF THE MULTI-MEDIA 
COMMUNICATIONS CORPORATION 

Jack/Robort Hart, Ph.D. 

University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1975 ' 

Advisers: Harold L. . Nelson ' 
and William. B. Blankcrtburg , 

Shortly after the 1881 founding, of the 
Los Angeles Times , Harrison Gray Otis assumed 
the publishcrship ^and established a dynastic 
line that would still control the newspaper 
in the mid-1970s. Otis typified the era's 
personal journalism* Primitive newspaper 
production technology ii a small and ideologi- 
cally distinct audience, and a small Times 
production staff "allowed the publisher to ex- 
press his personal outlook throughout the 
pappr. Otis* bellicose opposition to. organ - 
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,ized^ labor: led to his most lasting legacy — 
the Times! subsequent .freedom trom labor- 
based opposition to the- new production tech- 
nology of the mid-twentieth century. 

Through the. 1540s, th^ Times retained a 
cqnservative political, outlook that critics 
claimed often tainted the contient o^f the 
news columns. The relatively small size and* 
central-city focus of the- newspaper 's market 

encour^ed provincial news judgments. The. 

Times depended almost exclusively on wire 
service coverage ^f national and internation-- 
al affairs; 

The impact o*'f World* WarHtl o n _th e South- 
ern California region profoundly altered th^ 
structure of the Times and its parent firro^ 
the Times Mirror Corporation. O.tis ^Chandler, 
representing the .fourth generation of the. 
dynasty founded 'by Harrison Gray Otis",, assum- 
, ed the publishership in 1960— a pferiod during 
which the newspaper's- market expanded to en- 
compass an increasingly cosmopolitan, afflu- 
ent, and well-educated audience. In 194^2 the 
number' of -competing Los >Angeles mettopolitan 
dailies declined^ from four to two and- the 
Times ' only remaining '.competitor, H'earst's 
. Herald-Examiner , subsequently suffered rapid- 

i.y declining circulation and advertising 
^.revenues. Times editors /Expanded the* paper's 
appeal by^ softening the political slant of 
the news columns,* broadening coverage to in- ' 
elude topics* of rggion-widd interest, de-em- 
phasizing central-city "news,, increasing the 
news' staff's interpretative *fuhc.tion, and 
building a large team of..foreign and national 
correspondents. —Continued revenue and, profit 
growth through -the 1960s permitted regular 
additions to the- size and quality of the news 
staff. By the end o£ the decade, the Times 
had moved from a position o£. national jour- 
if^listic disrepute to widespread recognition 
as one o^ the nation's quality dailies. 

During the same^^period Otis Chandler's 
father, Norman Chandler, directed a major 
Times Mirror diversification. By the mid- 
1970s, the firm consifltcd of more than thirty 
subsidiary companies, most involved in media 
operations. The increased scope of Times 
Mirror activities sparked fears that consoli- 
dated ownership woul0_ lead to reduced <?ivcr- 
*i^y^in^thc Rational information marketplace 
and conflict of interest in news judgments 
exercised within thq various corporate eub-' 
sidiarics. - • 
V 



In fact/ the study 'revealed no signifi- 
cant evidence that the change* in ownership 

^ structure ^idversaly affected performance of* 
the media subsidiaries. Professionalism a- 
nong management and staff, a decentralized 
corporate structure that' discouraged central 
control over subsidiary operational deci- 
sions^, and continued strength of newspaper 
.and 'Other^ news media management within 't^'e ' 

\overail corporate structure tended to thwart * 
Isolated attiempts to- subvert the independent 
j\>2gment of news' professionals. 

Increased. Los Angeles Times news -gather- 
ing activity 9i\dr Tljnes Milrror diversification 
were structurally related developments. Both 
resulted in part from management fears of de- 
clining newspaper strength in competitiop 
with newer news media. ,In 'addition, the de- 
mi^ids of' sophisticated new newspaper, produd- 
tion technologies increased the need for "long- 
range planning and heav^ capital investinent, 
thus encouraging growth in the scale- *of oper- 
ations at both the newspaper'and its parent 
^inn. Nationwide, similar pressures resulted 
in the emergence of several large a^d expand- 
ing, publiclS' held, and* management coritrolled 
communications corporations. Such firms were 
similar ifi structure to 'Times ^Mirror and pos- 
ed no jignificant'threat to Jbhe free flow of 
infonnat4.on. The xmregulated expansion 'of 
predominately non-media corporations into the 
inf6rma?;ion processing fie^d would constit;ute 
a more serious threat;" 
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-CHILDREN'S ACQUISITION'^OF CURRENT 
EVENTS INFORMATION IN THE CONTEXT t)F 
FAMILY, PEERS,^ MEDIA USE, AND, 
PRE-EXISTING ATTITUDES 

Robert Parker Hawkins,' Ph.D. ^ , . 

* Stanford University, 1974 

Adviser: Donald F. "Roberts 

The'process of socialization, by which a 
child comes to know and do tiHbse things, that 
are expected of an adult "member oi his or her 
society,' obviously involves a complex o^ ac- 
torH and processes, many, many small accom- 
plishments, and years of interaction with 
o^her people. Out of all this complexity, 
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however, the central fact about -socialization 
^ is thVt what 'the child so slowly comas to 
know has been known all along by -others with 
whom she- or'he. comes in contact.' ^- *^ 

Thus, th^ overall\itransfer of knowledge 
may be conceived of as a flow of information 
from adult* sour.ces to the child. In .order to 
reach"l:he child and produce, some result in, 
his or her developing- image of tfie iforld, 
such a socialization message must first pass 
through both the environmental -patterns a-- 
round the child and the child's owh learning ' 
strategies and activities, both of which may, 
block-or alter the message. Finally, what 
the 'child does with a socialization message, 
"depends in lar^e part upon Vhat he or she 
knows and thiriks already. 

Applying such a model to political 
socialization, the messages provided by cur-*' 
rent events- (such as the Watergate revela-^ 
tions in the spring of 1973) %rould seem td be 
, important faw material for the child's- image 
of the political world. Therefore, .thte model 
was used in^ the derivation of hypotheses 
about how much children would participa.te in 
coi^unication about Watergate (and for ca- 
parison, Skylab,^ the manned orbiting labora- 
, , tory) , their relative reliance on the mass 
media, parents, and peers, .their knowledge of' 
the'^wo events, changes in their evaluations 
of President Nixon and, their feeling of po- 
litical efficacy, and their percep^tioris of 
Nixon's apd the mrf»s media's roles inWaler-* 
gate. ^Predictor varia^3,es included age, fam- 
ily cornnunicatj.on<patterns, past^^and eve^jt- 
related commitnication behavior,' kngwledge of 
'the events, position in the peer'^group s truer 
ture, -interest, in politics^ and political 
patty prefe;;ence.' • ^ 

Subjects were 159 parochial school 
fourth and eighth graders who had responded 
to an October,, 1972 questionnaire as part of 
a larger study of political socialization* 
Subjects were re-surveyed in May, 1973, after 
the first week of .the Senate hearings on War 
tergate and during the uncertainty about 
whether the damaged. Sky lab could be manned. 

The main predictors of the children's 
coromun;Lcation about " the two events and their 
knowledge of them proved. to be age^ past com- 
munication behavior, a*nd interest ^in politics. 
Party preference and spci9-orientation* (the 
affective dimension of filmiiy communication 
patterns) were ineffective for i>pth events » 



. although th*ey nad been expected to locate * 
differenQes for Watergate^ 

^ For the atti'tudinat variables, result! 
were .less clear, but it appeared that party \ 
preference and socio-orientation werecru- 
cial in locating re!*lationahips for other 
variables. ' For example, greater interest in 
politics was associated with more positive 

, evaluations of the r^rfss media/ s role in Wa- " 
tergate, but only for children who described 
thefnselvqs as Democrats i 

Thus, even though' Watei^gate was clearly 
a political and a'fffetfting event, political 
and effective characteristics of '-the children 

•were ineffective in'locating *dif f erential ' 
conrounication or Icnowledgc a^ut it. It 
.5pems ,that Watergate was an extraordinary 
current event:- even those who were most 
-likely to be^ disturbed by. it- and who might 
thus have been expected to avoid it instead 
caune^ to know about" it ^ Thi^ pervasiveness 
may'iJeJLl maKe Watergate iraportanfc not merely 
for the 1$74 elections, but in the kind of 
electorate America has when those, who are- flow 

■ children begin to vote . * 
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JACKSON, THE BANK, AND THE PRESS 
William Hetbcjrt, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1975- 
^viser: Wiiriam H. Taft 

This is^ a study of the American press 'irt 
covering and influencing the Bank War — the 
political battle, during the Presidency of ^ 
Andrew Jackson (1829-1837) during: which 
Nicholas Biddlc*s Second Bank of the United 
States (1816-1836) was dcs^^ycd. The Bank, 
successor to a First Dank (1791-1811) created 
in'iline with' the thinking of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, exercised a regulatory poWcr over state 
^ banks. Jackson, distrustful of banks and a 
disciple of Hamilton' s. philosophical foe, 
Thomas Jeffprson, had some supporters whjj 
hated all banks and some who want<*^ frca, un- 
regulated banking. Many newspapers in a pc- ' 
riod, part of which is known for its'-partisran 
press, did, not, in many cases, even try^ to be 
objective and fair. In Dcclmbojc 1829 Jackson 
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charged the Second Bank had not produced 
sound Currency and he challenged its consti- 
tutionality. The Richmond Enquirer supported 
him but the National Gazette , United-States 
^ Gazette , National Journal ,' .and Aurora dif- . 
fered. Congressional committers -upheld the 
Bank. The following December Jackson -sv^g- 
gested a bank as a branch of -the Treasury De* 
.partment — an idea reported by the new Globe 
in^Washington, which latter became- the Admin- ' 
istra.tion organ as CTuff Green of .the United 
States Telegraph fell from Jackson's favor. 
^ In December 1831 the unpredictable Jack- 

son did- not attack the^Bank, and Bid^le, 

the foir&wing month, applied for re-qhartcr 
— four years in -Advance. "In subsequent de- 
bate, the press^ criticized a Clayton Commit- 
tee-report attacking the Bank. The re-, 
charter bill passed both houses but Jackson ^. 
vet9ed it in July 1832, touching off furious 
press debate*. . Jackson was re-elec^^^ that 
November, beating Whig Henry Clay, and later . 
•urged a Congressional inquiry concerning, re^ 
movai of thfe Bank's government deposits. 
This was accomplished in October 18S3. ' 

•Blddle, forced to contract loans, may 
have over-contracted and the nation experi- 
enced a bad panic in the winter of- 1833-1834. 
- In the bitter Congressional session the* Ad- 
roinistratioi^ pushed throUgh House re^lutions 
oppo^ng Bank re-char,ter and urging the con*- 
tinuence of the state Cpet") banks as depos- 
itories-. In March 1834 Biddle cased his con- 
tract^ibn and the economy' progressed fi^om te-^ 
covery to boom and inflation in 1835 and 
1836 — though some papers continued to debate 
earlier issues. 

But much of the pc];iod's prosperity was 
unsound — as unregulated statcbank notes drove 
prices up beyond realistic levels. In July 
1836 Jackson, concerned abou£ inflationary 
" prices .o^syestern lands, issued a Specie Cir- 
cular rec|uiring that, these Jbands be paid for 
in gold and silver.. * fhc effect was to im- 
pqund specie in ^thc w^st and- ciivi^c a dcj^a- 
tionary collapse leading to the panic am dc- 
press^ion situation bequeathed tp 

Jacksc;n*s successor, Mat'tin Van. Duren. In' 
.Jackson's farewell address o^March 1837, his ^ 

financial ❖lews were astonishingly similar to 
those he held in 1829 — a rcrf lection of non- 
growth shared by some ncw^apors. After th'c . 
1833 removal of the government deposits the 



* * 

Mtion lacked central financial management 
until ^he National Banking Act of 1864, 

The , March 1836-MarcV 1837 period, in—, 
volving inflation, recession, and a hand- 
picked successor to a controversial PresiT ' 
dent, iuggeats a parallel to the March. 1974- 
March 1975 period. After the papers were re- 
viewed, in terms of how they fulfilled the 
varyxng purposes |or *their creation and hoy . 
they answered the needs of their readers, the 
questions, "Did they influence events?" and 
"Was the influence beneficial?" were consid- 
eredl The view is that they did influence" 
events by fanning controversy to which per- 
, ceptive politicians were atter\tive. The in- 
fluence might hav*e been less politically- 
oriented and more alert to the changing eco- 
nomic reality: 
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*" A COORI^TATIONAL STUDY* OF 

WISCONSIN STATE SENATORS: 
THEIR ROLE IN THS COMMUNIeCATION' PROCESS*^ 

. ^ Michael B, Hesse,. Ph.D. 

University of Wisconsin-Madison, 19^4- 

Adviser:. Steve H. Chaff 

» . , • 

This study has been undertaken to liltrn 
sometning about the communication behavior 
of Wisconsin state senators — how db tWey 
communfcate,with members pf th^ir constit- 
uency?y ~How do they assess, the ^attitudes 
and opinions held by their constituents? - 
Using the Chaff ee-McLeod coorientational 
paradigm,^ .this study seeks, to uncover the 
'attributes that sfeperate the legislators who% 
achieve high degrees of agreement, accuracy 
and congrucncy from those vho do not. . 

A number of independent variableii .in- 
cluding electoral rJ.sk, tenure, the "normal 
vote",, legislator to constituent cortmunica- 
tion activity and ^constituent to legislator^ 
cotnmunication activity were used in an at- 
tempt to explain the '^^riancc" in agreement, 
congruency and accuracy exhibited by Wis- 
consin state senators*- ^ 

* Interviews, were conducted to poll both 
senators and their constituents wijth regard 
to personal opinion on three statewide it-- 
sues which received heavy coverage in the 



media and extensive debate in the senate* 
* Senators were also asked to estimate the 
opinions of their constituents. Senatorial 
stated opinion was also compared to* press, 
reportage of Senatorial opinion to help de- 
termine the Inconsistency of media reports , 
and a normal vote analysis was carried out 
to' determine if legislators measured at be- 
ing better at assessing district opinion .re- 
ceived a larger proportion c/ the vote cast 
within their districts. 

The- results of the study indicate those 
Senators engaging in high amounts ot constit?- ♦ 
uency to legislator communication activity ' ^ 
were the most accurate in a'ssessing district, 
opinion and were typically from rural, disj-, * 
tricts, s^o^sessed long tenure- and .performed 
delegate representational roles with constit- ^ 
uents* In addition', these men resided in 
safe electoral districts', and what little 
coverage tfiey ^rece^ved in the -media was in*- 
consistent with their stated'point of view 
on the study 'issues* The' Communication ac- , 
tivity variables (Constituent to legislator 
^and legislator to constituent) showed tJje 
strorigest relationships to the. dependent 
measyrerf'ctf agreement, congruency (legisla- 
tor to constituent) apd accuracy (cbnsfcitu- 



ent to legislator) . 

4 
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. COMMUNITY COMMUNICATION 

AND DEVELOPMENT: * » - 

^ A CANADIAN PASB STUDY V. • 

Heather E. Hudson, Ph.D* ' ^ 

Stanford University, *^1974 

Advisor: Nathan MacCoby '.• ^ 

5 The dissertation is a case 'study of a 
project which provided inexpe»?sive facilities 
tO' two regions in the Canadian North f<^r two- 
way communication and for local radio brpad- 
casting* Native people in both re.gions live 
in isolated«villagcs where access- is gencrfl- 
ly only by plane and two-way cOmmuni*cation 
has been jpossibic only by ra'dio-telephonc. A 
^High Frequency radio-telephone network and a 
low power FM radio broadcasting ^station were, 
installed in Indian communities in North- 
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wesiJtern' Ontario and%Inuit (Eskimo) dommuni- 
ties i^' the 'Gentral^Arctic. yhd ^udy exam- 
ircbs the* uses of the'm^dia by the native 
people and describes the 'process of project. 
' implementatiort whicri involved resident field- 
workers an^* participation 6y the residents i^n 
site -selection/ installation , ;ope ration, and 
jmaintenance of equipment, and progreun produc- 
tion. ' The 're levant development literature is 
reviewed and some new direction^ of inquiry 
are offerj^d. 

The author evaluated the project for its, 
sponsor, the Canadian Department of Communl-. 
cations. Techniques use;d include'd field qb- 
servatipn of implementation and operations, 
before and after interviews with native 
' leaders and other officials, interviews with 
^ej^sample of residents in both regions, and 
analysis of '^radio-telephone log data and ra- 
* dio station prograftn logs for sample periods. 
In both regions the availability of the 
new^radio-telephone network increased access 
^o chanr\e"ls for communication between 
Northern communities, which was the first 
priority given by r^tive leaders. * In Nortl)-^ 
western Ontario ip was found that the ttse of 
the radio- telephone network contributed -to an > 
increase in available information, particu- 
lar^y about^the regies . Leaders thought that 
the increase in information flow had contrif^ 
buted. to a growth of regional identity and 
recognition of commcvn problems. They also ^ - 
found that use of the radios for consul tation« 
among leaders and contact with, government of- 
ficials increased their efficiency and. en-' 
abled them to plan foj the region more effec- 
tively. ' » ' ' ' ' » 

The InujLt radio station is compared with 
other community radio st/tions in Qanada in 
t^rms of content, management structure, de- 
gree of community participation in ^program- 
min^, sources of funding, and training ^nd 
other d^ternal assistance provided. Over 901 
of the programs broadcast in the Inuit com- 
munity were of local origin, and over 80% of 
the spoken language program^ were in the 
.Eskimo langucigc (Inuktitut) « The radio sta- 
tion has become the chief source of informa- 
tion about 2rctivitics in the community for 
both Inuit and white residents, and tho chief 
source of information about other parts of 
the North and the country in general for 
Inuit xcsidcLts. 

TJ\e irtp-lications of the study for 



Canadian communirbation policy are discussed. 
^Technical requirements f^r two-way communica- 
tion systems fo^ rcinote areas and option s for 
financ^ing these services are put forward. 
Training of native people to fake responsi- 
bility for operation and maintenance of the 
facilities is recommended. Costs and advan- 
tages or both community radio and ttflgvision 
are outlined, and it is* recommended that ac- 
cess to transmission as well as reception of 
messages be guaranj|(eed by .ensuring, community' 
access, to local transmitters. 

The, role of the researcher in develop- 
ment projects and the significance of the 
fieldwork approach are discussed. It is 
suggested that media funding agencies invest 
their resources in areas whe^re bhere is a 
likelihood of purposive media use for collec- 
tive goals. : ' * 
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THE PORTRAYAL OF WOMAN ^ IN 
SELECTED MAGAZINES FROM 19ll-1930 

tferesa Mary Hynes« t-Ph^D.* 

University of Wisconsin, 1975 

« Adviser: Harold L. Nelson 

J'he purpose of this s^tudy was to de- 
scribe and analyze the political, economic, 
and social portrayal of woman in selected 
magazines from 1911 ,to< 1930 to dcterrtine the 
extent to which those magazines portrayed or 
encouraged the emancipated woman^ especially 
% during tha twenties* . ' 

Content analysis^pf ^a^stratif led random 
sample of 300 short stories and of 486 non- 
fictijn reports fr9m Atlantic, Cosmopolitan , 
Ladies * Home Journal, and Saturday Evening 
Pojt , was used to test the assumption that 
magazines of the tyentien portrayed! the dec- 
ide as one of widcsprcac) personal liberation, 
especially regarding woman's social r^lo, 
but also with respect to changes in her po- 
/i-^litical and economic roles* * /. 

The burden of the cvidGncc, although 
meager and contradictory in some cases, dug- 
gcst'sy at most, only a ^slightly modified view 
in the twenties as opposeH to the tens of the 
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ti^ditional. stc^reotypeS- regarding woman's , 
roles. In the short stories^^ few* women are 
portrayed as, being concerned with politics # 
^* and irt most of these >rtrayals "women are 
shown as inept or basically unirivolved/" In. 
J^oth the fiction and nonaction approval and t 
.encouragement of woman's political awareness 
is glyen chief ly' because authors viewed such 
a conqectn as a logical extension, of %rofnan's 
natura_l; role as homenuiker and housekeeper 

With 'regard to the economic rol^ of 
woman;' t^^e 4.ata suggest that the magazines 
of both decades reinforced' the view that 
i^onuKn's coi^cern with a job or a career should 
b«f secondary, to her "role as wife and-mother, 
"Iiy moat /cases, the wor)c aspect of the lives 
: <j5 working women o:: of women with career- 
^ family confliets- wa* negated, and most of the 
sHorjb sfcdry heroinfei^who did worlj^ere pbr- " 
traye|l^n occupatfbifs customarily associated 
with "women during the time in which the * 
. stories .were written. nonfi^ction ilso 

tended*' ta.underre^prese^t the realities )>f 
woman '« increasing economic independence «ven 
" mofc^ ih the ''twenties tha«, in the^ tens . tf^' 
Among all 'the external elements of so- 
cial portrayal examined, the^magazines gave » 
'»the mos^t* active encauragemeot to woman's 
emancipation with;^ respect to education, es- . 
'pecially .during the twenties. The strongest 
•vidence»regarding internal et«feients ofsb.^, ,i ' 
cial^portrayal in' the fiction indicates that 
I'iberaticJn ot women "fn ther twenties was en-* • ' 
^cotoaged -primarily in areas whiph affeqted' ^ 
only woman's individual personality develop- 
ment but not ^er relationships with either' 
men* or Women, rh their interpersonal rela- j 
tionahips, women ve re genferall^ made to con- 
form- tp traditional expectations./ The fic- 
tion and nonfictiqn of bothvdetfades reinfbrc^ 
the central societal importaijpe of woman's 
role as wife .and mother^ 'J . 

• A compari^son of therqiagazine p^ortra^al 
with census data 'and other pelativeli; objec- 
tive ^td^pc/e concerning" a^dtual' situations 
suggests that the magazines portraye'd the re- 
alities*of women ? s 'li^ces even during the^ 
twenties more closely than has often been as- ' 
suraed. ^ ^ ^ . 

' Given the evolutionary process o£ change ' 
apd the^eed of the ma^fazines n'bt^to antago- 
nize or alicnat.e readprs by^ supporting, 
changes inimical to ^readers' basic values, 
reinforcing traditional rol^ .expectations in 
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most aspects ot wcAlen's roles was- perhaps 
the most congenial perspective* for the, maga- 
wtes to assume. - w 
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MASS COMMUNICATION BEHAVIOR 
AMONG BLACKS IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
AN EMP'iRICAIi- INVESTIGATION 

Miles -M. JacJcsbh,* PFv*D. 

Syracuse University, 1974 

Adviser: Maxwpll- McCbmbs 



^ The purpose of this study was to examine 
communication behavior patterns .among adult 
* blacks residing in Washirfgton, D.C. A random 
sample of i517 respondents was drawn from low 
and middle income 'Census 'Tracts' within the 
District of Columbia. The data for the study 
were gathered^^by means of a questionnaire and 
were a^inistered by a 'group, of interviewers 
trained by the^investiqator . . * The^f ield op- 
^ , ezfations , including pre-t'esting, . took- place 
.in, February and early March. 1974.' 'The ques- 
tions in the in'strumeV^t fell into five 
, ^clasjrBjij^'(i)'-DemograpI^ic; (2) Uses, of mass 
media;^^(3) Manner of Information-seeking be- 
havior; (4) Identification of preferred media;< 
and (5) Individual life situation (alieha- 
.,tion); li;* . / . 

Pearjion's Chi Square analir^si*|^ 'for test 
of relationship's between variables was con- 
sidered-the appropriate statistic 'since the 
study was primarily concerned with behavioral 
*^ata expressed in -the form of nominal scales J 
*,The dikta;;Jwere analyzed at a'significance lev^- 
''el Qt(-^p^^^ The -Gutttnan -technique of scalo- 
gram anaiy;iis»'wa;i employed in conjunction 
with; the iL(BO Srole scale used in the, 'test of 
alienation. Multiple-regression analysis wa« 
^ used to tie together -the^indepin^^nt! varia- 
bles of education, income, age, sejj, and 
alienation'. . , *' . , 

' The^ responses to the questions asked in 
the course of this survey iridicjpite that! 
.)>lacks have media Tiabits^similar .to the gen- 
eral population. The analysis of data re- 
ve^ed the following major results:. 
Education - In general, tlie results showed^ 
that education i^ strongly correlated with " 
the use of print media. The more educated 



« . respondents tended- to be regular readers and 

tended to prefer. the white press.. In t^e 
" ' . cas* of broadcast media, edu9ation is strong- 
^ ly related .to use of radio and television-^ ^ 

^ ' Incotee- ^^ Income as an independent variable in 
this study waf strongly correlated with use 
, ^ o^ *new8 papers and magazines • The higher the 

^ incj^/r the greater the tendency i^as to use ' 
' print media. Black pl'iented magazines tended 
to b^ read' more i>y those in' the $15,000 in- 
come and above category.** ' 
Age- Age was very much». related to use of 
I print media. \3 -a reader g6t older ^there was 

a tendency to use magazines '^ess> particular- 
ly after the age *6t ^Sp* Although the tenden- 
cy was slight, there was a trend ^for'^older 
respondents to watch mor^ general television 
than younger people. ' ^ * 

> Sex- ^Men and women read newspapers equally 

' on. 'a regular basis. In most instances feex * 

- . - • ' ^ 

'proved to be independent ^f magazine use, the 
exception being women. pref err injg "home type" 
t magazines. For.radiD, females either did not 
like to listen *to radio or listened for long- 
»^er/beriods of j:ame than men. Also, women 
tenued to prefer television news 1norc{ than * 

Alienation- TPJte. result^ of this study of ,al- 
, ienati^n and communicationbehavlor revealed. 



that there, ds significant relatiohship .be- 
tv^een alienation and use o^ print and .broad- 
case media. 
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THJE REGULATORS AND THE REGULATED n 
A STUDY OF BROADCASTERS' PERCEPTIONS 
OF FEDERAL CO.^IUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
MEMBERS AND FCC VOTING BEHAVIOR ' 

John Kelley Jenn:ings,^ Ph*D* ' 

♦ Stanford University, 1975 -*J 

Adviser: William L. Rivers 



The purpose of this study is to ^Wamine* 
broadcasting executives* perceptions of indi- 
vidual members of the Federal Communicati'pns 
Commission and to determine the extent to 
which broadcasting executives accurately' per- 
ceive the voting behavior of FCC members as 
individuals and as members of voting blocs. 

Data for tha study conie from two sources! 
(1) a questionnaire administered to 61 broad- * 



casting executives and X2) the voting records 
of the FCC during a nine-month. period in 
1969-70 ♦ -The questionnaire contains for each 
of seven FCC commissioners (Dean Burch, . 
^ Robert Bartley^, Kenneth Cox, Nicholas Johnson, 
^K^. Re:i Lee, Robert E. Lee, and Robert Wells) 
ti»elv« pairs ofbi-polar adjectives or 
phrases separated by a seven-point equalr. 
interval ordinal'scale. Nine of the pairs 
deal With personal attributes. Three of the* 
pairs deal with the commissioners ^.pplitions^ ^ 
on regulatory issues. Through factor analy- 
sis the dat* allow ^e description of an "im- 
age** of the commission as a whole and indi- 
. vidual commissioners in 'terms of "activity^" 
- "potency," and "evaluative" dimensions. 

V 

^ Using a percentage index of agreement, 
VQting bloc-matriceis wete constructed for all 
J s)^y^ dtecisipns by the commission during the ^ 
period covered by, the study and for cases * 
relating to the three regulatory issues (li- 
cense' renewal, concentration of control, anc* 
cabl^, television) 

' The number of factors (dimensions) i^ 
the individual commissioners* images- ranged* 
^ • from one (for H. Rex Lee) to. five (*or 

Nicholas Johnson) . Only two dimensions', an 
. ^ evaluative factor and a combination of poten- 
cy and activity factors emerged from the com- 
mission -as a whole. . » ♦ 

A transpose of the data yielded three 
'factors, or groups *of commissioners, with 
Commissioners Byrch, R, E. Lee and -Wells in 
one factor; Commissioners Cox and Johnson in 
a secorfd factor; . and Commissioners Bartlev 
and H. Rex .Lee in a third. 

Correlation between evaluative scores of 

''commissioners tind commissioners* scores for 

t 

^favoraSility to licensees in renpwal proceed- 
ings and their scores for* -fav^rabil-ity to 
group owners in'ooncentr^ation^'of dontrolf" 
cases significant at the p<. 01 and p<. 001 
levels respectively!' The negative correla- 
tion between e\^aluativc scores and favorabili-, 
ty to cable television was significant only 
at the p^.l level'.^. It was hypothesized that 
commissioners with high evaluative scores 
would have law activity scores. Thift cor- 
relation was not significant. • , 

Analysis of split dejcisions in 'cases 
dealir^g with license renewal and concentra-' 
tion of control yielded two voting blocs. 
Commissioners, H. Rex/Lee> Bartley, and Cox 
formed on©* bloc in both grdups of cases; Com- 
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mis^ioners Wells and R. E. Lee .formed the 
other, bloc in both groups of pase^, 'Only one 
" bloc— Commissioners Johnson, Burch, and H* 
Rex Lee— emerged in the analysis of- cable 
"television cases. * • 

Broadcasters' perceptions of individual 
commissiohers* voting records on .two of the 
regula^Lory issues (license renewal and con- 
pentration of^control) correlate highly with 
the commissioners* actual voting records 'on - 
those issues, significant at th^ p^.OOl 
level. Correlation between the" broadcasters • 
-perceptions and the actual voting records on 
cable television was not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

Broadcasters* perceptions of voting bloc 
membership were extremely accurate for li- 
cense renewal cases, so^'ttewhat less accurate 
'for concentration of control cases and only 
partially accurate for CATv'cases. 

The results support the conclusion that 
broadcasters' perceptions of FCC members** 
"•voting behavior (1) are related to the broad- 
casters*^ oVeta 11 evaluation of individual 
comrnissioners, (2) are quite accurate for is- 
sues most relevant to broadcasters, and (3)' 
are related- to commissioners* voting behavior. 



A TWENTIETH CENTURY SEEKER: 
A BIOGRAPHV OF JAMES VINCENT SHEEAN 

^Carl E. Johnson, Ph.D. 

. Uhiyerslty of* Wisconsin-Ma di so n^ 1974 

Adviser: Wilmott Rag'sdale 

In his fifty-year career as foreign cor- 
respondent* and author, Vincent Sheean has 
written eight memoirs, ten novels, seven bi- 
ographies^ one' .book of short; stories and has 
translated three books, two from the French 
and one .from the Italian, while publishing 
several hundred short stories and several.- , 
hundred magazine articles and news stories. 
His book,. Personal. History , published in % 
1935, is considered to be the typebook of the 
genre of Amer'ican 'foreign correspondents* 
memoirs. What distinguished Personal History 
from other memoirs Was its clarity of design. 
A story of intellectual growth, the book 
crystallized for many young- people a post- 
World War I mpvement from; American isolation- 
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ism to internationalism** A controversial, 
.often Byronnic^per^pnality,' Sheean: was ap- 
plauded, by newsmen and critics for his Jti ter- 
nary gifts in non-fiction, receiving lesser 
-recognition for jiis fiction. - ' 

Baaed. upon personal interviews, letters 
and documents'^ this dissertatiori'^ev^mines 
Sheean *s life .and* works, concentrating mAinly 
upon the yftars. Sheean was active as a newsman 
and' cosmopolite'. ' * ; ♦ - 

Bom in Pahai Illinois December 5, .1899,- 
Sheean attended the UniveVsity of" Chicago bo-, 
fore signing on with the New York bally News 
'in 1921. In 1922 he began his career «s a 
foreign correspondent on the Paris edition of 
the Chicago Tribune. Within' a year| he wts 
covering international conferences,. , In 
1925 Sheean pulled off a major journ^Xistiife 
scoop by undertaking' a perilous journey into 
the Rif where he interviewed Abd el-Krim,» 
Moroccan chieftain-. In, 1927 Sheean covered 
the -sf all of Hankow in China and , in 1929 the 
Jewish-Arab hostilities in Palestine Upon • 
the publication of Personal History , Sheean 
became a widely-Jaiowif and established writ- 
er in America. After a disastrous personal 
breakdown in Ireland in. .1936, Sheean, usu- 
ally with ^Ernest Hemingway, Robert Capa and. 
Herbert Matthews, covered^ the last year of 
the Spanish Civil War;' After^ reporting 
from London during the Bat'tle^of Britain, 
Sheean enlisted in the U. S. Army Air Corps 
as an intelligence officer. In 194^ Sheean 
covered a highly-charged trial in Lawrence- 
bufg, Tennessee involving twenty-five black 
defendants. Sheean *s. dispatches, appeariifg 
in seven ma^or American • news papers, were 
largely responsible^for the acquittal of 
air btit two of the defendants inasmuch as 
the stories focused national attention on 
the trial. For his efforts Sheean was 
given lifetime honorary membership in the' 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Color'ed People. In 1948 Sheean traveled "to 
India to interview MahatiAa Gandhi. As the 
last American ^correspondent' to see Gandhi 
before 'the Mahatma was assassinated January 
3i,, 1948', Sheean was deeply affected -by thej^. 
event and subsequently wrote two 'books a- 
*bout the Indian leader. In 1968 .5heeah es- 
tablished residence in ArolO/ Italy where ^ ' * 
he now resides. • • 

This dissertation concludes that Sheean 
has an important place among contemporary 
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Ainerican writers if ^oniy for the quality pf 
his best-known book. Personal . - History . Cer- 
tainly he may be xanked as one of the most, 
important pf^foifceign correspondents of the 
^ century a% his work influenced a.igeneration 
of "newsmen to speaJc out intarpretively in. as- 
sessing America's role in world events. • 
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THE PRESS AND THE POLITICS OF 
URBAN GROWTH: ^A STUDY OF CUES AND 
CONSTRAINTS IN THE POLITICIZED NEWSROOM 

David William Jones, Jr., Ph;D. " 

- Stanford University, 1974 

Adviser: William h. Rivers ' 

This is a study of the constraints, im-' 
^ posed on reporters when their employers play 
concurrent roles as editorial supervisors and' 
comrauni'fey^^aders. . * ' 

The community leadership role involves 
"newspaper executives in* efforts to promote 
civ.ic improvement; it also involves behind- 
the-scenes .efforts to create the consensus 
necessary -to accomplish political goals. In 
contrast, the journalistic ethic ppsits an' 
adversary relationship between the press and 
.political leadership. Role conflict seems 
likely to result, limiting the freedom of 
" hews staffers to report controversial com- 
munity issues — especially issues involving 
the community's economic leadership. 

It was hypothesized that aggressive ini- 
tiative reporting which might "aggravate!* 
community controversy and. conflict is least 
likely to occur in communities* where news- * 
paper executives play active extra-journal-' , 
^istic roles in conmunity politics. 

The study borrows from and synthesize;^ 
three avenups^of previous research: 1) re- 
searcli by Edward Ban field and others on the 
extra-journalistic roles of newspaper execu- 
tives in corumunity decision-making; 2) re" 
search by Lewis Donohew and others on the 
newspaper publisher's role as a key gatekeep- 
er in the news channel; and 3) research by 
Warren Breed and others on the process of 
"social control in the newsroom"— the process 
of rewards and cues which encourage reporters 
to slant the news according 'to their employ- 



er 'k'preferenc'e. 

Research Design . The 'research is focused 
on neiAi coverage of/ur^an growth— a local 
policy issue in which metropolitan. news{)apers 
hav» a vested econbroic interest^' 
^ The research was conducted in two stages 
The first involved' an intensive case study 
jinalysis of the cortinunity politics of urban . 
gr6wth in San Jose, California, -and" the news- 
room policies of' two. of the city's newspapers 
—the daily San .Jose Mercury and tJie weekiy 
Sfn Jose Sun . The second stage o£ the re- 
search irivolyed a' survey, of reportera^.em- 
ployed>by. nine newspapers in the San Fran- 
ciscc^ BayiArea. The' survey was used to test 
the generalizability .of -the caie stady find- 
ings. • . ^ ^ • " ' ' 

The case study /methods included a con- 
tent analysis, of the liews. coverage of three 
urban developmen't controversies; a survey 
and interview analysis of the political in- 
fluence of San Jose newspaper c^xecutives and 
their behind-the-scenes role in each of three 
• community controversies;' and interviews with 
newspaper r^orters and executives focused on . 
newsroom policy. . * . , 

In the 'survey stage of the- research, a 
sample of Bay Area reporters was" asked. to 
rate the likelihood of management approval 
for a series of' hypothetical news siories in-^ 
- volving controver«ial ronmiunity Hssues . The 
reporters were also asked to .rank the power^ 
status of their ^newspaper's top executives. 
The h^poi:hesis predicted ^at reporters who . 
perceived their employei:s as. political inflti-" 
entials would be less likely to expect mah- > 
agement approval to pursue the controversral 
news stories than those reporters who did not 
see their employers as extra^-iqurnalistic in- 
f luentials . . 

Case Study Findings . The case study in- ' 
dicated that the visible leadership roles as- 
sumed by newspaper executives in San Jose 
provide cues to reporters about policy areas 
that must Be handled with rcportorial "kid" 
gloves." Initiative Stories involving urban^ 
* growth policy are handled gingerly in Sah 
Jose where the metropolitan daily's editors 
discourage aggressive /reporting that might 
provoke community controversy or. conflict. 
But it Oas also found that Mercury reporters 
have virtually complete freedom to jc'eport 
event-centered news,^ the staple of local 
coverage. \ ' 



X content analysis of local news cover- 
age- indicated that nev^spapers^.in dan Jose as- 
• aume an adversary stance toward local govern* 
ment' oniy when newspaper executives disagree- 
wtth. the goals of local authorities. In most 
caaes/ the inerti/i .of the newsroom' insure 
that the'' newspaper does" not initiate contrb- 
veraial social agendas. 

. Survey, Findings . The survey r^&v.lts 
indicate that controversiality i-? more like- 
ly to be a factor which de€er^ initiative re- 
porting when n'ewsmen perceive their employers 
aa "part of the coiwnunity power .structure" 
than when n::wspaper executives are not viewed 
as extra-journalistic inf luentials . The cri-' 
terion "too controversial" Was most likely 
to^be applied when stories, might embarrass 
the economic leadership of the central busir 
ness district. 
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-w.E.B. Dubois as editor of the crisis' 

Marvin Gordon Kimbrough, Ph.D. 
University of Texas, 1974 
. .Adviser: DeWitt C. Reddick 



This research concerns itself with 
W.E.B. DuBois as editor of the Crisis , the 
official organ of the National Association' 
for the Advancement of Colored People. . 

DuBois was editor for twenty-four years, 
1910-1934. The data examined is that found 
;^n the editorial pages. 

The research examines three propositions: 
(1) The Crisis magazine reflects the person- 
ality of the editor., (2) DuBois used the 
Crisis as a/podji.um for his changing ideas, 
and (3) Deviations from the association's 
goals and magazine policy caused conflict be- 
tween the editor and the organization. 

Ten chapters include: Introduction, 
^Chapter I, W.E.B. DuBois, N.A.A.C.P., The 
Crisis , Pan Africa, Lynching, Segregation, 
E^ucationr and Conclusion. 
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•what would happen if..-.?*: * 
A LEARNING <3AME DESIGNCD TO ENHANCE 
CONCEIVING OF CONTINUOUS LEARNING 
FROM A COIj^UNICATION PERSPECTIVE 

Francis R. Lalor, Ph.D. 

* The University of Iowa, 1974 

Adviser; Daniel E. Costello . 

«V^t-Wquld Happen If...7'.i.a a learning 
game which I nave^designed, aa an outgrowth 
of my dissertation work iri. Mass Cbmmunica- 
tiona. The cdnpleti^'title of the disserta- 
tion which I completed in May,, 1974, reads as 
follows; "'What Would Happen If...?': A 
Learning Game Designed to Enhance Conceiving 
of Continuous Learning from a Commu-iication , ' 
Perspective." - ■ , ' ^ 

» , The approach ,^which J ass'umed in. the diar 

. ^ sertation was to explore how and to what ex- 
tent man is able to learn in a continuous 
sort of way . As, such, I examined.- various apr 
proaches to learning, as*they now ^ exist, both 
-within- formalized education^'-as we 1*1 '^aS" beyond 
the formalized education structure; developed ' 
a coAynunica^ion jnodel, which I see as formu-^ 
lating :the theoretical -base for the learning*, 
gamej^ and developed 'What -Would Happen If...?* 

. 'which I' see as; an actuafizing vehicle- for ac- 
quainting x)ne, with the various" intricacies of 
the communication model, and which I believe 
will enhance man's ability to engage 'fnthe 
proceM of ' continuous learning. '"^ 

Rather than attempting an almost impos- 

/ aibl4 fask of covering.^thc entire spectrum of 
human-" communication^ -I have attemptG'^ td*^ de- 
yelop a communica.tion model whose focus *is on 

helping^ persons to engage in imaginative, .ex- 
ploratory kinds of learning. 

Aa such, the communicatioi> model, which 
I see as formulating the theory for the 

. learning game, is comprised of the- following ^ 
elements: self^^reflexivifcy , in terms of a 
person thinking about phenomenon, in -.ways 
which are uniquely his own; a person engaging 
in aelf-reflexivity in ways which are both 
strategic and tactical ; a person finding the 
self-reflexive, strategic and tacit ical ways 
of' thinking useful for developing one's - 
imaginative tendencies for exj>loring the phe- 
nomenon under forru's;, social interactio'n , in . 

. . terms of a- parson using others to. test out. 
hia ideologies, theories, philosophies, among 
others; and experiential learning ^ as an ac- 
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tive force in operationaliiing the- «for«men- 
tioned model elements. 

These model elements form a mejor\peft 
of my thinking as to how I conceive of fiuman 
communicajtion My task, as game designer,, is 
. in orchesjbrating these htodel elements into a 
•unifying, workable* systems 'kind of Vssocia- ^ 
. tion# which^I^ attempt to, do in, 'What.Wbuld 
H*'pen If/. .•?••. . , 

Baslcilly, 'What Would Haj^pen If,..?» > 
is a learning- game %rtiich attempts to en- 
courage- people , already concerned with a par- 
ticular issue, to pursue-th.at issue in -the 
context of .a game situation.'' Rather than 
''ccrtpetitiyjB 'like most' learning games, 'What 
Would Happen •%f...?Ms ^designed more along ' 
the lines of attempting to foster cooperation 
among the game participants. 

Although the goals- to tKe -learning game 
could be many and -varied,, one o'f the ultimate' 
ones, as I iee, it, is that of, becoming famil-r 

**iar" enough with the'theory behind 'ijfhat Would 
Happeri If...?*, so ku to be able to use it in ^ 
more common*, everyday situations. 

More specifically,^ «What"Wbuld Happen 
If...?* is , an" unboxed,' non -commercially dis- 
tribtuted- game*^ As r'uch,. it requires the 
service of someone who is familiar enough 
wj.€h''it to provide both direction and stimu- '" 
lation for those Jriho are interested ih par- 

^ ticipating*^ in it. As such, as game designer 

- of 'What Would. Happ*en If *. ^. ?« , -I ^^aee myself 
as one' who is both capable ^and willing to-^ 
provide stfch a, service to- others.* 

/ Synoptica^ly, then, ^I see 'wftat Would . 
Happen If .. .?» as being most successfully 

'used in situations where; * ' 

1) a group is interested in trying out \ 
a learning game which attempts to fester' 
imaginative, explorative ki-nds of learning; 

2) a group has assumed (or is able to 
assume) a particular phenomenon, or -social 
issue, which seems to lend itself to imagina- 
tive thought development; and' 

3) a group is committed to playing 
several sessions* (each session lasting any- 
where^ Jfrom two to twcJ-and-o'ne-half hours )• of 
the learning game. 

, As I See it, where one or more of the 
above conditions exist, the chances are 
quite prevalent that game participants will 
experience some sense of satisfaction and 
success with 'WhatjWould Happen If...7». 
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THE STRUCTURE OF COMMUNICATION ^ 
^ IN AN EMERGING FRONTIER CQMMUN^ITY : 1 
JACKSONVILLE, OREGON 1852-56 

Jerilyn Sue Mclntyre, Ph.D. * • 

University of Washington, 1973 

\^ Advisor: 'William E. Ames 

Jacks'onville/* Oregon was^A gold-lrdning 
'community and trade center founded in an iso- 
lated part of the Oregon Territory during the 
early ^1850's. In this dissertation, it^is^ 
the focus for^an examination, of the kinds of 
connxmications channels and agencies which 
were important in this -emerging par,t of the 
American, frontie^.' 
. - \ in this study, it is Assumed "that isola- 
tion was the key condition dn* the e^nvironment 
of JackSbnville. Isolation took several * 
Iforras, including physical, commercial, por 
liticai; social and psychological isolation/' 
each of whichv in on^ way another, ' made 
citizeHk of the area aware of the importance* 
of establishing^ better cc»nmuni cations links 
, among themselves and' with other communities. 
Isolation was thus a major motivating forde 
behind the* ^e^tabliiJhment of communication^ 
networks in t>ie atea', and behind the growth 
of some forms^of cooperative action 'within 
the "comm'unity. ' ^ > • 

The context of isolation into which 
Jacksonirilie was^ bom evolved from conditions 
in the "region's history. The fii^st two, chap- 
* ters of this study liherefore .review the his- 
toricali'backgro^und', ijoth of Oregon Territory 
as* a whole, and of Southern Oregon and the 
Rogue River^Valley in particular. 
^ The .next 'four chapters turn 'to^ a de- 
scription pf the i'ndividuals", agencies and . " 
Tnsti tut ions which% together, constituted the 
•various networks through which in forma ti6n 
Was dist^ributed ^nd processed, in'^the' communi- 
ty of Jacksonville. 'ThiS'-was an era, and an 
area, in which there were no formal^medi'a, of 
communication ^- no local"*, newspaper, and no - 
other, communications technology through which 
news could' be disseminated. Thus, news and 
information were littfraliy carried into the 
valley oyer the local road, system by •s'uch in- 
dividual carriers' as express riders*, fxjstal 
agents, packers* travclers7"and Immigrants. 
Meanwhile, the information thus obtained was 
consunedf and used as the basis for*action 



and opinion formation, by o^her<^.agen6i'es .In 
the comnunity^r includi.ncr gove^nnient -bo.dies, 
social and religious groups < milltaiy organi-? 
zations, as well^lis varibua agerxciej of •in- 
terpersonal interaction. ' ATI of the informa- 
tion distributors and processors^ 'in this 
emerging-communityf were therefore. "n6n-media**' , 
channels. - . 

Emphasis in this discus^sion i • *qn de- 
'icriVtion, both of the conte;ct*df ^iso^atibh, '\V 
with which the growing' community had, to cope,'-* ' 
and of the various cojTununicatidjis^ agencies 
and networks which were a '^rJLmafy- means; of ^ 
overcoming that .isolation*. -The .study, isrr^^s^ . 
the title ^suggests, an7 identification o£^-the 
elements in the structure of information :flow 
in th^ community. There is little detail 
concerning/the way^ in which that structure 
operated during speciXic^episode^;\that Xind 
of functional analysis is left for future" re- 
search projects. ^ 

This is an exploratory study which is 
intended to clarify the key concepts fq;r fur- 
ther research* of- this type", and to suggest a 
few questions or topics which mfght be 'exam- " 
ined in greater detail in future studies. It 
is hopecf.that it will forirv thd'- groundwork for 
more detailed analyses which- wi^l follow. 
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Frank Grimes wrote" for The Abilene Re - 
porter-News in West Texas for almost' half a 
century, 191^-61.' He arrived in Abilene when, 
the region existed in*an urban frontier stage. 
Grimes lived and interpreted the world to • 
Abilene readers until the city had developed 
a distinctly Western version of the modern 
urban center. The biography of this tegionaJ 
editorial leader focuses upon persons, events, 
ideas, and, a socio-economic interpretation of 
responses to .environmental factors which af-. 
fected Grimes. Adverse personal and climatic 
circumstances, which threatened the peace and 
prosperity of the editor and the region,^ pro- 
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vide a thematic background for "Abilene Edi- 
tor: Frank Grimes and' West Texas." - ^- 
f-'i The' Abilene editor spent «t}ie* major por- 

tion of his journalistic ^career with The_Re- 
porter-News , but he stood apart frOm most 
smari-city editors. His' primary task after 
19^26 was the production of six editorials 
daily three* each for the morning and evening 
editions of the hewspaper. Without executive 
responsibilities in news or personnel, the. 
editor produced a storehouse of more than- 
twenty million wpr?ls of twentieth century 
Texas thought and Grimes autobiographical 
material . / * • 

^ He* often argues that news was more per- 
suasive than the<^editorial page, producing 
more lasting ^effects sntong readers., But he 
also strongly believed that a newspaper with-? 
out an editorial- page was .a soulless publica- 
tion. Trained as a- "printer's devil," and 
•then as >a reporter. Grimes always remained a 
superb^fact-f inder. He quit school during 
the eighth'grade, feut he pursued" self-educa- 
tion with the scholar's search for under- 
standing. Because, of €he nature^ of his educa- 
tion and career training, he comprehended the 
value of simplicity, directness, and pro- 
foundness, characteristics which marked his 
writing. 

Personal, family, and regional chal- 
lenges nearly broke- his spirit and for a time 
hindered his effectiveness as an editorial 
writer. Although he sometimes folded inter- 
nally because of the adversities in his iTfe, 
he fostered a perception of human affairs 
which helped him write clear, r logical analyses 
of complicated events- for his- West T^^s au- 
dience. Headers found in Grimes' -editorials 
the common touch, a grophetic quality, humor 
to lighten frustration, and learned allusions 
* to ra'ise aspirations. 

Lonely, shy, and often frustratedj by his 
\ldeallsm, the- Abilene editor was sometimes as 
much ^misunderstood as he wets appreciated. 
His mien was interpreted by some as^ arrogance, 
and vanity was no*t '^the least of his foibles. 
Grimes developed an inner-circle way of life 
professionally and socially. The thinly- 
veiled anonymity of the editorial page- suited 
his reticence, but his lack of self-confi- 
dence often conflicted with hi's drive for 
rjjcognition. In crowds he was always quiet, 
controlled, and sometimes awkward, but he 
talked freely in' person- ^o-pcrson or small 



group conver«ation. 

Th« Abilene editor was a transition 
newspaperman who. reflected the influence of, • 
two journalistic eras, personal joi^rnalisro 
and objective journalism. ^Although ^Grimes- 
believed the day of- the personal journalist 
had vanished by the 1920 ' s, he unconsciously • 
cane to personify " The^ R'epdr'ter-News in the 
tradition of. the personal editorialist. To 
•know Frank Grijties best was to read his edi- 
torials. Found oh his pages. are the ^sse*nce 
of- West Texas individualism;' si!ncerity, 
franlkness, persistence^'and a peculiar blend 
of idealism^and pragmatisin,. liberalism and 
conservatism. .The Abilene editor left a 
legacy, yet unequaled, as the editorial page ^ 
voice of;West Texas. 
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University of Texas, 1974 

Adviser: Ernest A. Sharpe 

Psychological models of -personality haVe 
often been used as constructs to explain com-*' 
raunicatiorf behaviors.. With this as» rationale, * 
the study focuses upon application of the . 
transactional model to advertising messages ^ 
concerning consumer products. Evidence was 
obtained that tended to confirm that certain 
personality states or modes exist, with sig- 
nificantly differing effects, among differing 
personalities, in relations' to messages and 
products. In general, certain orderly rela- 
tionsliips appeared between personality modes 
and message choice behaviors. Further, mes- 
sage categorization in terms of the model 'pro^ 
duced d^ta showing complex relationships ex- 
isting between such""message categories and 
personality^ modes, in i-elation, to consumer 
produces. 
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ASYMMETRY OF THE S.CREEN: THE 
EFFECT OF LEFT- VERSOS RIGHT 
'ORIENTATION IN TELEVISION iHAGES 

- 'Nikos Metaliinos, Ph.D. 

University of' Utah, 3L975 

Adyiser: Robert K. Tiemenfs 

!' • 

This study represents an experimental «. 
investigation-of the asymmetry of the screen 
theory.. The specific 'purpose of the study 
was to determine -the affect' of right and left 
placement of visual elements on viewers* .per«- 
ceptions of these visual elements* 

The research 'literature notes that the 
left visual field which is dominated l>y the 
right hemisphere of the .human brain,^ is per- 
ceived differently 'than the' ri$rht visual 
field, which ia^ dominated by the left hemi- 
sphere of the. brain* - Neurglogical studies 
■have suggestlBd that the right ^hemisphere of 
the brain is specialized in ^''holistic menta- 
tion," and determines our -orientation in 
space, artistic endeavor, ctafts, body image, 
' recqgnitibg of faces; whereas', the* left hemi- 
sphere of the brain is predominantly involved 
with analytic, logical thinking, especially 
in verbal and mathematical functldhs.^ 

The following questions identified the ' 
problem 'Of this study: 

1. Does placement of visual elements on 
the right or left side of the. television 
screen differentially affect viewers* ' percep- 
tion of the weight , importancie , prominence , 
attractiveness and interest value pf the 
. visual fie.Xd? 

2* Does placement of visual elements on 

^ the right or left side of the television 

t 

screen differentially af fect the retention, of 
verbal content ?. * » 

3^ Does placement of visual elements 
on the right or left side of-^the television . 
screen differentially affect^ the retention of 
visual content . . " . 

One hundrec^v-and forty- eight (148) sub- , 
jects were randomly assigned to four treat- 
ment groups. Each treatment group- .(n'^a?) 
independently viewed one ot four newscasts 
wher<; visuals (illustrating the content of 
' twenty news stories) " appeared on- the right 
(Treatment II), on the left (Treatment 12) « 
on the left and right (Treatment #3), or on 
the right and left (Treatment #4) . The news- 
caster appeared on^the opposite side of the 



«cre«n». 

Three ^types of measures were- constructed 
to test for trea^Unent- affects^: 

!• Likert- type scales were used to 
measure viewers* perceptions of the weighty 
.J^mportance, prominence, attractiveness and 
interest value of the visual *fieldV 

2. A multiple-choic^ test was, used .to . • 
measure retention of verbal content presented 
in- the Yiewscast* 

3. A. visual retention test was used 'to 
measure the degree to which the visuals *used 
in' the newscast were correctly identified? 

The data were analyzed by one-way analy- 
ses of variance. Appropriate post-hoc analy- 
ses were made on data which yielded a sig- 
nificant F-ratio. Tests for significance 
were made at the .05 level of confidence. 

The following conclusions were reached 
from the results of this st'udy: 

1. Perceived weight, importance*, promi- 
nence, attractiveness and interest value are^ 
not affected bj^ placement of visual elements 
on the left or, right side of the television 
screen* 

2, Retention of verbal content from- a 
newscast is not affected by* the placement of 
visual elements on the 'left or right side of - 
the television screen as long as these visu- 
als do not illustrate specific factual in- 
formation such as numbers or dates. 

3« In a newscast where ^the left and 
right- portions of the television screen are 
equally shared by newscaster and visuals der 
picting the content, of the news s*tories, re- 
tention of the visuals is spr^ewhat enhanced 
by their placement on the left side of the ^ 
television screen. Common factori which may 
be related to the asymmetry of the 'screen 
theory are relative size, .color, form, vec- 
tpra and contours of the visual materials. 
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A CROSS SECTIONAL ANALXSjlS 
OF CpNSUMER LEARNING AMONG 
YOUNGER VS. OLDER ADOLESCENTS 

^ Roy Lccunon Moore, Ph.D.- ^ 

UnLversity of Wis cons in -Madison, 1974 

^ Adviser: Jack" M. -McLeOd • 

Although the lack of a systematic pro- 
grair of research precludes valid explications 
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o£ consxaner socialization procesi^es, recent 
.research on the acquisition of specific coh- 
'^sumer skills, 'knowledge and attitudes\indiT^ 
catea that different- learning processesN^e 
involved for younger vs. older adolescents\ 
Such cross-sectional studies aisp lend empir-\ 
icai support t6 the assumptipn that, di^ferent^ 
motivational bases of consumer .behavior ac-\ 
quired by different processes ate function- 
ally related^ to individual variance on these 
^consisner socialization outcomes. 

This study examined tf>e differential 
processes associated with four measures of 
consumer learning — price accuracy, slogan re- 
call,^ brand specification and attitudes to- .* 
ward advertising. Antecedent and intervening 
variables analyzed including socioeconomic 
status, intelligence, academic achievementj^ 
sex,, age, .personal weekly spending, motiva- 
tions for advertising exposure (social utili-* 
ty, coitmunication. utility and vicarious con- 
sumption reasons) , feunily communication about > 
con'suraption and media exposure. 

Based on somewhat disparate findings in 
adolescent socialization, cognitive-developr 
mental theory ^and specific models, of consumer 
decfision-making, five hypotheses were formu- 
lated: (1) Older adolescents .have acquired 
complex donsumer learning^ skills to a sig- 
nificantly greater degree than younger ado- 
lescents; C2)^01der adolescents hold signi- 
ficantly more negative general attitudes*^ to- 
ward advertising than younger adolescents;, 
(3) Consumer learning skills are well Inte- 
.grated (i.e. moderately, correlated and at 
fairly high levels of proficiency) among old- 
,er adolescents but not eunong younger adol'es- 
cents;^ (4) Different learning processes of 
consumer skills are associated with older vs. - 
younger adolescents; (5) As sources of influ- 
ence prior to purchase, family members (i-e< 
parents and siblings) play a signigicantly ' 
greater role in adolescent consumer decision- 
making than other sources such as peers and 
mass media.' ' 

As predicted in the first hypothesis, 
older adplescents scored significantly higher 
on price accuracy and brand specification 
than middle school respondents* Both groups 
were rather proficient # as measured, on the 
brand index, but scored relatively low in 
pricing products. 

The second hypothesis was also support- 
ed, with older adolescents holding- signif i- 



cantly more .negative general attitudes toward 
advertising than middle school students., 
« On other measures, high school students 
reported spending, on the average, more than 
twice as much as middle school respon^dents 
per week, and the difference was- statistic 
cally dignXficant. Contrary to previous 
findings, only marginal differences on the^ 
f'requency of parent-child comnunication . 
about consumption were found, with such in- 
texfaction aoparen^-ly rape in both' younger 
and older adolescent homes. 

, No support was found for the fifth hy- 
pothesis since friends and siblings received 
marginally higher ratings than parents as 
sources of in f luence ^ among both age groups.. 
Media sources received rather low ratings o- 
verall, high school .students would sdek out 
niore sources for purc)iase, advice than younger 
adolescents. , s * 

On me'dia exposure, significant differ- 
ences emerged^ for 4:elevision, radio and news- 
papers, but not magazines. Although younger 
adolescents report watching television almost 
an hour more, on the average, per day, older 
adolescents spend more time with radio, news- 
papers and magazines (sligl>tly). 
, ' Intercorrelations among the four co'nsum- 
er skills measures were substantial enough to 
sugglest that they are well integrated and may 
be learned together in both groups. Patterns 
of relationships among these cognitive meas- 
ures do hot appear to change over time since 
there were no significant differences in the 
intercorrelations when comparing the two • 
groups. Thus the third hypotheisis was not 
upheld. . ' 

Considerable support emerged for \the 
fourth hypothesis, including two separate 
path analyses," although it was^not clear 
Whether the processes are similar to> those 
found in 'earlier research^. 
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TOWARD A PRACTICAL APPROACH TO 
JOURNALISM IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES: 
THE CASE OF SOUTH KOREA ^ 

Jin Hwan Oh, ^h.'D. 

The University of Iowa, 1974' 

Advisers: Malcolm's', Macllean, »Jr. 
^ Joseph R. Ascroft 



The objective, of the present study is ' 
the exploration and explication of journalism 
a tool of national development in the con- 
text of the philosophical and' culturaf tradi- 
tions .oJf^South,. Korea. 'Such an inquiry may 
also prove (iseful to other developing coun- 
tries. 

_ The goal of a develoi>ing country is to 

maximize the quality of life of- its people as 
well asvto secure its own survival among na- 
tions in the global' system. Journalism is- 
one of the. potential change agencies capable 
of being systematically .exploited 'for ac- 
celerating and. sblidifying the' attainment of 
this developmental goaT through the dissemi- 
nation of information about more efficient ^ 
techniques and technologies for producing 
and maintaining desirable ways of life, and ^ 
motivating people to change from traditional 
to modern ways of living in order" to improve 
their physical, psychological and social 
well-being. In order to place the problem of 
searching for useful strategies in systematic 
perspective, however , -»pur explication of this 
problem . necessitated distipguishing between 
the dependent variable identifXed as na^tionaJL— 
development, and the independent variable of 
central interest-to us,' journalistic mass 
communication . 

But the development of useful and appli-* . 
cable strategiejs to communicate notions of^^ 
change requires careful understanding of the 
philosopiucal orientation of thcT^cveToping 
country. We have, therefore, placed far 
greater- ^empha sis upon exploring and explain- 
ing the philosophical and cultural contextual . 
perspective within which journalism Is prac- 
ticed in South Korea and far Ic.ss on the de- 
velopment of conupunication strategies per, se . < 
ThisNlattcr aspect of" the problem will con- 
stitutes, post-graduate research, by the author. 

To this end,' we have discussed the philr 
osophical ^undations of traditional South 
Korean thought and the historical background 
of South Koreanvjournalism with a view to de- 
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yeloping a characterization of preient-day* 
South* Korean journalists and to examining 
^,their strengths and weaknesses; Ke also have 
compared and' contrasted South Korean journal- 
ism with the; -American journalistic system be- 
cause the former has adopted many of. the -con- 
cepts and technologies of the latter. The 
prob3?bm\is*that they have done so without 
paying careful 'attention to' **goodness-iof-fit** 
in the context, of South Korean society. Yet, 
such American journalistic concepts as press* 
fr.eedom and entrepreneurial prof it-^orienta- 
tion which emphasizes mass entertainment 
rather than mass education in improved life- - 
*way.s are' not altogether compatible with and 
may even be inimical to the philosophical, / 
historical and cultural background tS£ South 
Korea. Fur therroore / unlike American joturnal-* ' 
^ists, -South Korean journalists have an added 
obligation to help disseminate liferiinprovr 
ing technological advance's already present in • 

devjs loped countries. 

The implications of this study fall' into 
two broad sections:- one containing sugges- 
tions for immediate implementation arising 
from pur examination of tile problem- under- 
taken in the present dissertation, and the , 
other specifying hypotheses for later longer- 
range research haring to do with theMevelop- " 
ment of journalistic mass communication stra- 
tegies for efficient information-dissenina^ 
tion and people-motivation. 
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ATTITUDES OP AMERICAN MAGAZINES TOWARD 
ATMOSPHERIC NUCLEAR TESTING, ^1945-1965 
Frederick Michael Q'Hara, Jr., Ph.D. 

. ' ^ University of lUinois ,^ 
Urbana-Champaign, 1974 
Adviser: James W. Carey 

A search of ^^aders' Guide to the Peri- 
odical Literature vas performed in an effort 
to identify all of the ^articles published in 
popular magazines in the U.S. between 1945 
and 1965 .on the subject* of atmospheric nu- 
clear testing. in an attempt to see how. this 
crisis in science policy was treated by that 
segment of the press and to investigate' 
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whether that treatment had any Effect in Jthe 
resolution of *that crisis. More than "$000 
citations to articles bearing pn the testing 
of* nuclear weapons were found. After the ap- 
plication"" of -a rigid set ,of constraints, de- 
signed, to limit the articles ,under considera- 
tion strictly to those dealing with nucleer 
testing' producing physiological dangers by 
'means of environmentally transported radib- 
active material,- the corpus of items to be 
studied- was reduced -to '925 maga«ine ar.ticles. 
Attest instrument was drawn up to assess 
/ ' Othesei magazine articles in regard to their 
.^*-^appraisal:^or the danger posed by th^ testing 
of atomic- and hydrogen bombs in the atmoa- 
pfiere^ahd the subsequent efficacy and need to* 

limit 'such testing. Using this test instru- 

t 

^ ment, each of the 925 articles was ranked on 
• »^a scal'e of -2 to +2', reflecting a pro-testing 
to an anti-testing attitu^de*on the part of 
the publislier of that article.. These ranks 
were then averaged, displayed, and analyzed.* 
^ A check of the methodology, showed the t'est in- 
stlrument' to possess, rieliability. * 

The conclusions 'of the ptudy^ considered 
^the variation of the magazine articles ^wi.th 
time, compared** the; stances taken by the maga- 
zines with the- opinions expressed by the pub- 
<lic, and contrasted ^thj5 course of action ad- 
Vodate^ by the maflgazine press with that actu- 
ally taken by the powers setting^^the policy 
of nuclear testing. The conclusions arrived 
at by- the study were that, although 'there was*, 
a modicum. of immediate and direct influence 
by historical events- on the data collected, 
the data did show a gradual and largely con- 
stant variat'ibn from, a pro-testing stance -to 
an anti-testing one as time went on and as 
the scientific case against atmospheric nu- 
clear testing. grew. Secondly, that shift on 
the part of magazines correlated almost exact- 
ly with the public-opinion data on the pub- . 
lic'r assessment of the danger of nucleat 
testing and led that public's opinion about 
"the desirability and necessity of banning 
such testing by from one to five years. Fi- 
nally, that shift of the media's stance pre- 
loaded the similar shift of official policy by 
Ifive years. Although no cause-iind-ef f ect re- 
lationship .can possibly be- demonstrated, tlie 
•trbng correlations between the actions of 
^the pub^lic and government giire crcdeftce to 
the assertion that the press plays a very ac- 
tive role in informing people about the facts 



.and issues involved in scientific crises and e 
in bringing about the resolution ot suchcri- 
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THE JAMAICAN GOVERNMENT'S USE 
. OP RADIO BROADCASTING IN 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 1939 - 1970 

Harold William Oxley, Ph.D. 

^University of Wisconsin, 1975 

Adviser: John T. McNelly. 

« « Bfjf many internationally used criteria j 
Jamaica, especially after World Wair II/ ex- 
{>efienced' a significant degree and rate of 
natipnal development. Economically , both the 
.total national income an^ the per capita na- 
' tional income increased steadily and impres- 
sively. The economy diversified from being 
predominantly agricultural to the point where 
manufacturing surpassed agriculture as a con-^ 
tributor to the Gross Domestic Product and 
Jamaica became the world's largest producer 
of bauxite. Politically-) Jamaica as* a Brit- 
ish colony was 'administered under several in- 
termediary constitutions befote achieving 
full independence in 1962. There is- evidence 
too of botH cultural and social development. 

Jamaica is also a country which for many 
years Has' been equipped with 'the major media 
of mass communication. Since the I^iterature 
on the subject suggests that mass cbmmuniba- 
ticn can contribute to the national develop-, 
mcnt of countries like Jamaica , it seems rea- 
sonable to ask whether or not the'ijamaidan 
government which- , planned the country's na- 
tional development and at the same time had 
access to all' the media, matde^any positive 
use of mass .communication in carrying out its 
plans. This dissertation- lo<Jks into that 
question. 

It is a^case 9tudy, limited in its scope 
to the use made by the Jamaican government of 
radio broadcasting in economic development. 

It covers the period, from- 1939 when radio was 
introduced to Jamaica to 1970. 

The patterns of Jamaica's economic ^nd 
political development are first traced 
through the study p'eriod;' then, in that con- 
text, thc-^ut"hor analyses the purposes and 



, « perfoj^mjtnces of the gbvernment-owned radio 
\statibn ZQI (1939-1949) the privafely/owncd 

• station RJR <1950-»i970) and. the publicly 
owned JBC (195^1570). Special iittention is 
given *€o the purposes aiYfl radio productions. 

• of .the Jamaica Information. Service — the 
agency responsible for all government media 
production — and to a comparison ojf, the.per- 

4- formancea -o'f the publicly , owned station JBC 
and^the private statipn RJR which- coexisted 
'from 1959. The ''pUfpose' of this comparison ; 
, was to^look for the programming differences 

• promised by the g9vernment wh^n it passed the 
legislation .by which station JBC'waa estab- 
lished. In a major section of the disserta- 
tion , the strong similarity between the two . 
stations' performan'ces is documented through 
statistical ahalyses,.^ ^ 

The dissertation reveals 'that while ,90m- 
munication theory suggests many creative 
<^ roles for radio bi.oadcastlng ^in the process 
of ecphomic dcvelopcnent, the Jamaican r/ov~ern- 
ment chose to concem'-.rate <Sr\ using th(2 medium 
c imply to publicize itn limited acci^mplish- 
•ments. The author suggestic that this deci- 
sion was^ likely influenced , by the government's 
economic development policy of "investment 1^ 
inducement" and the consequent loss of full 
government control over the dir.ections and 
■'.pace of national economi,c development. He - 
also argues that research' on the roles for 
mass commuYiication in nat^^^ional development* 
-would have greater relevance for developing 
countries if more political variables were - 
explicitly included" in research models. 
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A HISTORY OF TELEVISION AND SPORTS 

Donald Edwin Parente, Ph^, 

University of Illinois 
Urbana-Champaign, 1974 

Advisor: James .W, Carey 

The histor'y of sports and television is 
the history of the ingestion of sporfc into 
the ^center of commerce, promotion, and poli- 
,tics of the (podcrn state. The purpose of 
the dissertation ic to trace the historical 
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developments which, led to the lymbiotic Re- 
lationship which exists between sports, tele- 
vision, and the American business system.' 

^ Although a^ formal hypothesis j.s not. 
tested in this ^ paper, a hypothesis is implic- 
it in /the presentation/ namely, that sport 
has been shored of . many of its .historic mean- 
ings and functions in .the process o'f becoei* 
ing integral* to *the. American system of con- 
merce and politics* ^ , ' 

In^ a Very 'broad sf^nse, this study eXT. 
amines the impact that televi'sfpa has had ot\^ 
8bcie6y .through the programming of, sports. . 
,The primary focus of this^^dissertation, how- 
ever, ce'nters ori the r2tmi;^ications this im- 
pact has had wi'thin the *area of advertising 
*and marketing. 

.The dissertation Is divided inte three 
^sections and -eight ..chapters. Each section 
roughly cpvers a different . period in history. 
Section one briefly reviews the history of 
broadcasting in sports frcxn its beginnings 
to a perio^ around 1^60. ^Section two is an 
extensiye treatment of the development of 
the relatijonsh'ip between sports and televi- 
sion during the decade of \tt)e sixties. One 
of the chapters looks at the influence tele- 
vision has had' on sports. A second chapter 
looks at the influence spofts programming has 
•had on television, principall/;^ Ahe networks. 
A third chapter fociiJes' upon the ramifica- 
tions that the television-sports marriage 
%d for the advertising industry. ' Sec- 
.three is essentially a look into' th^ 
future, beginning with 1970 and ending with 
1980, speculating on the future of sport^s 
programming on television. The section arfa- 
lyzes.the futtftre of five different: types of- 
video systems: cable television, pay telo- 
'vision, closed-circuit television, home 
video recording. and playback systems) ^and 
.commercial or "free** television^ Each of 
these systems is discussed in light of the 
various restrictions which are^placed on 
their development. The last chapters place 
the dissertation within 'a general framework 
of the'' sociology of communications and modern, 
social organization. \- 
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COMPARISON OF OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION. SPECIALISTS' ROLES 
AS PERCEIVED BY SPECIALISTS' 
' AND, PIELD STAFF MEMBERS < 

Robert Pired Reisbeck, Ph.D% 

OklahOM State University, 1974* * 

A4vis«rt *Ulter ^. .Hard 

- ' * .« 

tcope and Method of Study ; Hii s '^xplor-^ 
atory study compared 6sU' Extend ion subject-'^ 
mat^ter specialisti' perceptions of their 
roles with ext>ectati'ons field staff members 
have of those roles. Fourteen ext^sion em- 
ployees (seven county directors and seVen^ 
*sub ject-matter specialists) ranked fj^fty^ 
Q-staj:ements on a 9 -point quasi-normal dis— 
■ tribution continuum." The specialist'! s' role 
was sub-'divided, iijta f ivc areas of behavior, 
with'^ten , of the fifty statements comporting^, 
to each area'. The five areas of behavior 
^"^•^ Determination , Resource Alloca- 

tion . Program Promotion , Program P resent a- 

. • ' 7 

tion , and Program Evaluation . Resporidents' 

, rahK-ordered tAe fifty statements aTong a 
. 'nine-«pile structured Q-sort along an agree - 
disagree dimension* . Q- scores were correlate^ 
and factored to* ideritifjf^ three types- of re-. 
spOndents who showed similar agreement on the 
fifty items. Independent variables %rere the 
five behavioral role aspects and the types of 
persons identified through correlation and 
factor'ttna'lysis. Dependent- variable was the 
perceptions of the re^spondents. 
/♦ Findings and Conclusiorfs : Correlation 
and linkage analysis identified three re- 
spondept^ lypes. Tyi>e I iiicJ.uded six .county 
extension directors. Type II *tespon dents 
Wfre all six specialists." Type ill comprised 
.one specialist and one county director. Cor- 
relation within types were significant 
Cp<.05). Correlation between types was not 
significant. Differences in des^ree of a^ree- 
'menf by^ respondent types was then factor an- 
alysed. All types had the highest agreement, 
with Resource Allocation as an aspect of the 
specialist's role. Following the agreement 

'with Resource Allocation, Type I had highest 
agreement with Program Teach ing^activi tie st 
Type II had highest agreement with Program 
Evaluation after Resource Allocation. Type 
III had, highest, agreeme»t with Program Pro- ^ 
motion'after the Resource Allocation activi- 
ties. Both Types I. and II had higher agree- 
ment with Program Promotion and Pi^ograffl 



leaching than fyp« XI. 
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POSTAL CONTROL 

^ ^ ' OBSCENE LITERATURE 1942-t1957 

^atricia Elizabeth Robertus, Ph.D. 
University of Waihington, 1974 
Adviaor: Don R. Pember ♦ 

Sinca passage of the Comatock Act in 
>1873 thi^ federar gdvernmenfhas used the po- 
licaop6%Mr of Congress to restrict the dis- 
'tribution of* .obscene materiafk in the United 
States snails. Tha Comstock Act is. a criminal^ 
law which 'provides fines and' impriaomnent for 
conviction of mailing obscene matter. Hpw-. 
ftvcr, in overt'ope hundred years, relatively 
few caVes otl^cenity in the mails have re- 
sulted in criminal- prosecutions. |iany more 
have b'een subject tb administrative sanctions: 
These sanctions, imposed by the Pgst'Office 
Department^' gave that agency an independent, 
censorship function. 

\ This diasertation is an examination of 
**postal control oi^ obscene literature from 
1942 ta 1957. * Postal -coiltrol refers to all 
administr'ative^ procedures designed to keep 
obscene mat«{vi'als frOm^th^ mails.. The Post 
Office Departmeiit'^developed thi^^^fl^incipal 
non-crirtinal sanctions: n^unailability or- 
ders, limitafions bi> second-class mailing 
plrivileges. and mail blocks.' All 'three meth-^ 

ods of -posfcai control were used between>1942 
* ** \ . " ' 

and 1957 h\i% each ^was^ applied against "a par- 
• ▼ - . \ 

ticuiar type of material. \ ' ^ 

The basic wea]^ri of the Post Office in 
its Efforts to/control the contents* of the 
wall was — and' is — the nonmailability ruling.- 
While complete data are' not- available, it" iV 
known that annuallyfcf rom 1942 to 1957 s'everal 
hundred orders were* imposed, 'banning' bopHs, ' 
magazines and pamphAets from the mails. In 
the early 1950s the courts began to enforce,, 
procedural safeguards which -rcdOced the ef- ' 
^ectivencss of the nonm«iiiabiXity^ order as a 
rticthod o? postal control. , 

Another method of ^^ntrol vas^limita- 
tionp on second-class mailing^ privileges. \ 



For the most pariv. ^gazines are routihtVy 
granted ^a special Ibw mailing rate authorized . 
by Congress in^ 1679. 'However, in the early 
1940s the-Post Office Department d&ni«d,^^t'he 
second-class rate to some seventy publics-, 
, tions alleged to be obscene.' A''19{,6 Supreme » 
Court deci^sion limited the discretionary pow- 
er of t'he Post Office Department with '•regard «• 
to second-class mailing privileges, and that ^ 
form of control'^ was ^discontinued.. 

A third technique of control was devel- 
ops, in the 1950snto deal .with what* is called-^ 
hard-9ore pornog^^aphy, * primarily pictorial 
obscenity, in the mails. The mail block was * 
an^order directing a local postmaster , to re- * 
fusa delivery to perspns thought to be using 
tha mails in violation of ^fedexal obsceniby ^ < 
lavs'. The mall block was subject tto serious^ 
procadural challenges, and in 1970 tha Su- 
prane Court fecund th^ practice unconstitu- 
*tional; * ' - . 

The files of .the American Civil Liber- ^ 
•ties Onion yielded many' examples of the ap- ^ 
plication of thuse techniques to variety of 
allegedly obscene materials throughout the 
'period. Tliese cases demonstrate the ways in 
Vhlch the ,P'ost .Office, despite constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of expression and^ de- 
spite the gradual' enforcement of procedtifral 
safeguards, acted as a censor and limited 
free communications in the United States. 
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INSULT, AGGRESSIVE MODELING, 
AND VICARIOUS REINFORCEMENT 
AS DETERMINANTS OF 
ADULT « AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 

Susan Higlcy Russell, Ph.D. 

.Stanford University^t^975 

Advisor: ffathan MacCpby 



F ollo wing a social* learning theory ap- 
proach, this sjiudy was designed to assess the 
influence oii adult aggressive behavior of In- 
"sul't, •aggressive modeling, and vicarious roin- 
forc'fement. ^ , , 

Young adult' males acted as Xcarnettf in a 
concept formation , task, during which time 
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they wero either iniulted or treated ^neutrally 
by an experimental confederate , who wai playing 
the role of'teacHer. Subject! then wereaa- 
aigned to one of four agg'resaive modeling con- 
ditionif; In three of the conditions, the lub- 
Ject viewed a videotape of a peer using^a 
•hock machine, 'depreaaing only the higher In- 
tenaity buttona. One group aaw the model 
praiaed by the experimenter ^or his' behajjjor, 
. a second group saw the model censured by, the 
experimenter', and a third group did not see 
the model receive any consequences for his be- 
havior. The fourth group did not view any 
model.' All subjects then used the shock ma- 
chine themselves, ostensibly to teach the 
confederate' a learning task, and had the op- 
portunity to vary the intensity and duration 
of punishment shocks ^when the confederate 
responded incorrectly) as well as the magni- 
tude of monetary rewards (whe^ the confeder- 
ate responded correctly) , they Idminiatered to 
the confederate. The confederate's responses 
were pre-programmed, so that each subject ad- 
ministered 15 rewards and 15 shocks. 

The results supported the notion^that ^ 
vicarious reward' alone significantly enhances 
^aggressive behavior ^No Insult/Vicarious Re- 
ward > No Insult/No Consequences, p<.05), but 
not that either aggressive modeling (without 
consequences) or insult alone enhances ag- ' 
gression. (relative to a no iT\sult/no model 
control) ♦ Subjects who saw the vicarious re- 
-ward videotape* also administered more intense 
•hocks than did subjects who saw the vicari- 
ous^ punishment vid^tape (p<.01), but the 
latter subjects 'did not differ significantly 
from subjects, who aaw the model go without 
consequences. Finally, although iijsulted 
suljjects did n^t administer more intense or 
loitger shockar than did not-insulted subjects, 
the former group did deliver reliably lower 
rewards than the latter (p<:.005' ^ - 

The findings,^ in part, were consistent 
with Bandura»s theory that behavior .is.. deter- ^ 
mined largely by its perceived conseqtl^nc^ . 
However, the failure of either aggressive 
modeling or insult alone to enhance aggres- 
siveness is more in. line with the views of 
Wheeler and Berkowita. than of Bandura. Pos- 
sible explanations for various asp^ects o< the 
results are discussed. \ 
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communication: 
THE TRANSACTION »0F FORM WITH SUBSTANCE 

Charles C. Self, Ph.D. 

The University of -Iowa, 1974 

Advisers: Malcolm. S. MacLean, Jr/' 
^ * Joseph Ascroft 

This dissertation develops a Transac- 
tional' theory of communication based in John 
De%rey*s Philosophy of Inquiry. 

Comnunication Is viewed as a continuous 
state produced througji the Transaction of 
form with substance. Form is 'defined as pur- 
poseful perceptual and physical behavior. 
.Substance is' defined as experience novel to 
the individual. Individuation and essence . 
are' assumed to Vxist as >form and substance 
united through Transaction only. * The state 
pf communication is thus^onsidered a*unified 
whol4 and is destroyed if it is subdivided 
into^sroalier units for purposes of study.* 
Meaning^ is assumed to be/the force of ^this 
cdnununication state and is assumed to be de- 
rived through context of behaviors. . Sense - 

tion itself is assumed to be active behaving. 

~ ' «^ ' 

(urpose is not considered a ** caused "^behav- ' 

♦ ' ' - * * 

ior, but is considered generative from within. 

the individual. Purp9se may be derived from 
meaning and so from the Transactipnal con- 
texts o{^)past behaviors or* it may be inno- 
vate d,^^8ed vipon recombinations of ways of ^ 
f behayiP^. 

The implications of this Transactional ^ 

• 'approach fall into thrjse broad areks: F or 

Research, the approach implies new problems- 
such as the study of the state of communica- 
tion itself, hoUstically and in relation to 
othei; human phenomena. ,lt also impli*cs the 
need for study of behavioral context and the * 
relationships of context to meaning. * 
For methodology the approach implies ' 
• that *oftly the individual parjticipant to the 
Transaction may evaluate, the quality of the 
state of communicating. This, means, niore 
participant-observation and projective rfteth^^ 
odologies. The concept of "objective" ob- 
servation must be abandoned when using this 
approach. ^ 

Conceptually the approach Implies that 
communicators are not best thought of as- 
'channels through which messages move frojn on6 
person to another. • Thej^are better thought 
of as active participants to communication 



Transactions. They are 'facilitator* of •> 
states of communication. In -this sense # they 
are closer to teachers than to selesmen— 
better thought of as assistants, helpij^g es- 
tablish meaning than messengers delivering 
"true reports;" ' . ' 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF' COMMUNICATION . 
ACTIVITIES IN FRONTIER WARFARE 
IN WASHINGTON TERRIT^R^f^ 1855-56 

. Roger Allan Simpson/ Ph.D. 

• University of Washington, 1973 

Advisor: William E. Ames 

This dissertation is in harmorjv with y 
renewed Interest of historians in the role of 
communication institutions^ such as newspa- 
pers* /on the Americah frontier of the* 19th ^ 
Century. It goes beyoncf that interest, how- 
ever, to exaunine another facet of conrmunica- 
tion in the frontier experience. 

Function is defined, in Chapter I' as "the 
contribution a recurring activity or trait 
makes to the maintenance of change o^ some 
social* entity." Specifically, the disserta- 
fcion concentrates on two, kinds of function 
labelled by* the political scientist H'arold 
Lasswell in an ^exploratory discussion^of com- 
munication twenty-five years ago. He identi- 
fied surveillanc^ as the disclosure *of 
^threats and opportunities affecting the val- 
ue position of the community, "^ and correla- 
tion as the process whiK:h enabled a. society 
to respond to .its environment. . • 

Tfie historical context for the study was 
provided by contemporary docilments created^ by 
principal political and military figures in- 
vplved in a war between whites and Indians in 
Washington Territory in 1855 *nd 1856. 

The dissertation shows that the surveil- 
lance concept, embraces a Tiumber of activities 
of men on the frontier that are directly vis-?. ' 
ible from the documents. Among these are the. 
creation of observer roles, of procedures for 
making^ reports and transmitting* information 
and of policies designed, on the, one hand, to 
validate and confer credibility on informal 
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tion, and on the other hand # to deny accesti 
to information. Some of the 'latter activi- 
ties, it was shown, wire .dysfunctional # .os 
counter-produfitive. 

Specifically* the willingness of persons 
on the frontier to share information,' a trait 
shaped perhaps by the dangers of the wilder* 
n#ss# benefited the governmental organiza- 
tibns involved in the war. At one point, how- 
ever, Isaac SteVens# 'the governor of Washing- 
ton Territory, who also commanded > a volunteer 
^ military force, became preoccupied with ^the 
threat of the enemy obtaining information and 
took actions that rebounded. to his disadvan- 
tage. ^ 

The surveiriance function Was examined , 
for organizations in 'three setting^: nili- 
tary forces on the battlefield, the city of 
San Francisco, which served as Supplier and 
bank^ for the Pacific Northwiest at that 
time, an& Washington, D.C? where Congress 
and executive departments reviewed war deci- 
sions for several years after the end of 
•fighting. . The analysis suggested that given 
items of information were used in distinctly 
different ways in» each of the three loca- 
tions, and that each use was influenced by 
"pictures" of conditions which existed in the 
minds of policymakers at each place. 

Lasswell* s conceptualization of correla- 
tion, it was suggested, is redundant, in that 
it, too, describes the use of existing pic- 
tures to cope. with environmental change. 
What Lasswell did not adequately describe was 
the act of making a new picture for an organ- 
ization or a society to use. He assumed that 
journalist's and public speakers fill that 
function. Edi,torialists, however,^ are likely 
to mirror tried and true values and are not 
trained to perceive new relationships in so- 
ciety faster than other elements. In this 
study, it^appeared that new pictures were not 
nece^arily the outcome of cor^scious design 
by an organization. In some cases, they were 
the results simply of juxtaposition of dif-, 
ferent ki'nds of information. 

It was suggested that the process oi 
picture-making merits further study. The 
historian may be limited in this type of re- 
search to the inferences he can make from 
documents^ which stand as evidence that a 
picture, has been formed, used or changed at 
some time prior to the creation of the docu- 
ment. 
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A CGMPARATIVE. ASSESSMENT OF' TH^ * 
. REIATIVE AbJUSTMENT AND ATTITUDES ' 
or TWO ETHNIC GROUPS ICONCERNING THEjTR . 
, ^ RESETTLEMENT IN -THE UNITED STATES 

^ ^ ^ Cather Gottlieb Smith, Ph.D. 

University of Illinois,. 1974' 
Ur b« nm -Champa i g n 

AdVlier: Mtm Jmmei Simon 

> This study attempts to deten^ne how and 
why inittigrants. f rom different parts of the 
^rld decide! to deave theizr- countries -and 
.s«t:tl« in the United States, how they adjust 
to Aniarican society, the intensity of thei^ 
. ties with their former countries, and .their 
intentions to return to their homelands. It 
is, ia particular, a study of Israeli nation-, 
•als. and their uniqueness among other groups 
of voluntary immigrants. The, uniqueness of 
th« Israelis is based on the hypothesis that 
Israelis^who leave their country feel ,guilt 
about: their emigration. These feelings stem 
from, the particular character of Israel as an 
immigrant-absorbing society. However, no such 
feelings. are present among Scandinavian immi- 
grants, sinct they regard ^emigration as a ' ' 
matter of personal rather than national con- 
carn. The Israelis* greater sense of guilt 
will lead them to accultiurate to a lesser de-' . 
gree into American society, to maintain 
stronger ties with their homeland, and express 

intentions 'to return home. Scandinavian na- 

» It 

tionals, on the other .hand, will acculturate 
to a greater^ degree, maintain weeOcer ties with 
their homeland, and be more inclined to remain 
in the United 'States permanently. 

TWO hundred and twenty-six Israelis and ^ 
.261 Scandinavians were interviewed in person 
and by telephone xespectively. The review of 
the data demonstrated .that Israeli and Scan- 
dinavian immigrants are similar in terms of 
many demographic characteristics.^ They dif- 
fer in their reasons for emigration, level 
of education, and professiona'l .status. Both 
groups maintain instrumental and cognitive . 
ties with their homelands. The Scandinavi- 
ans, however, are less interested than*' Is- 
raelis in occurrences in their former coun- 
try. Their emotional and patriotic ties are 
considerably weaker than those maintained by 
Israelis. 

The majorij^y of Israeli respondents 

asserted that they plan to return to Israel, 
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^whila most Scandinavians were more definite^ 
about their ii\tentioi)s' to stay in the United 
Statesv Respondent's length of residence- in 
the United States, visa status, and country 
of fbirth best predict the intentions of. 
Israeli nationals to return to Israel, Thus, 
Israelis who were born in Israel, who have 
biien in the United States for more than five 
yfars 'but who preferred not jbo become Ameri- 
^cim ci'tisens are the most likely to reni- 
grate'. Israeli, nationals who wer^ not born 
in Israel, who resided in > the United^ States 
for more than five. years and acquired Ameri- 
can citiienship are tfie least likely to re- *' 
turn to Israel. Length^of residence in the 
United States, visa status, and ethnicity of 
the spouse best predict remigrati<3n inten- 
tions among Scandinavians. The longer a 
Scandinavian national has lived in the 
United States the less likely he is to remi- 
grate. Scandinavians who acquired American 
citizenship and whose spouses are American 
are the most likely to remain in the United 
t^^jSjbates; those who have been, here less than 
five years* and married Scandinavians are the 
most likely to return to their homeland. In 
both groups, profeHsionals 'more than either 
non-pr9fe^8sionals- or unemployed respondents 
expressed stronger intentions to remigrate. 

The results of the study suggest that 
if either 'Of these countries wish their em^i- 
grahts to return, they should appeal es- 
pecially to those types of emigrants which ^ 
this study found have the highest probability 
to hold positive intentions toward remigra- 
t ion . 
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A REEVALUATION OF SOME CONCEPTS OF 
PUBLIC OPINION AND COMMUNICATION 

Robert Louis Stevenson, Ph.D* 

. ^ University of Hashington, 1975 

Adviser: Alex S. Edelstein 

Public 'opinion was considered a product* 
of the 17th and 18th century enlightenment 
which made government based on popular- con-'> 
tent possible and necessary. Such government 
was criticized on the basis of lack of public 



com|^«tttnce to deal with public iiiuei and 
lack of ^willingneia lubordinate^ personal 
interest to a broader public interest.. 

The usual approach to 7 public" opinion re* 

' search; derived from attitude research^, was 
'criticized as incomplete and inappropriate. 
A reconceptualization was proposed that in«* . 
eluded specification of how an individual 'de- 
fined a specific situation based on his ^wn 
relationship to the situation ^ how €he situa* 
tion came about ^ 'imd how the. situation could 
be dealt witli'. Additional considerations in- 
troduced as controls were jthe cognitive 

^mechanism the individual used to derive a 
preferred course of action and the individu- 
al's behavior in relation to the situation. 
This conceptualization was 'tested in a 

^ te^ephone survey (n«375) in Seattle in Febru- 
ary/ 1975. The survey focused on the current 
economic situation. An uoobtrusive method- 
ology developed by Edelst^in was used. In- 
terviewing and coding were carried out by 
students in a course in publio opinion and 

comsun icatidns . 

Kesults showed that most '.people (77%) 
could specify at* least some elements of the 
situation; however, only 391- were able to des- 
ignate both a specific' action and an entity 
to take that action. Most people considered 
the government (the instrument created to 
represent th^ polity) as responsible for hav- 
.ing brought about the situation and responsi- 
ble tor dealing with it now. ^ 

People who used a decision-making, mecha- 
nism (simultaneous consideration of several 
alternative? with a. single alternative selec- 
ted) to derive a course of action tended to 
have more information and more specific in- 
formation about the fituation. People who 
used a problem-solving mechanism (considera- 
tion of a single alternative at a time against^ 
an outside criterion) tended to be less 
knowledgeable and more willing- to try any ac- 
tion. People who were attempting to gain 
control over the situation, in general, had 
more knowledge and preferred government ac- 
tion* People who were adapting their behav- 
ior to the situation more frequently lacked 
knowledge about elements'of the situation and 
wer^ unable to indicate a specific action 
that (cquld be taken. Implications of these 
differences were discussed. 

While some patterns were detected, the 

important finding was the diversity of ways 
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'that the .public could define a situation and^ 
deal with it. Public opinion was considered^ 
in Walter Lippmann's phrase, competent enough 
to serve as the beginning of public argument. 
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SOME APPLICATIONS OF CYBERNETICS TO 
SpCIAI* SYSTEMS 

* Stuart Anspach Umpleb^« Ph.D. 

University of Illinois 

at Urbana-Champalgn, 1975 

Adviser: James W. Car'ey 

The fields of cybernetics and communi- 
cations have ^developed primarily in the 
thirty years since the end-of World War II. 
Cybernetics has been more closely related to 
microcommunications — psychology, linquistics, 
artificial intelligence — than, to macrocom- 
munications — political** science , sociology, 
economics and lavt. But current interest in 
assessing the social' impact of new communis 
cation technologies, such as computer-based 
inedia, Us^ likely to increase interest in ap- 
plications of cybernetics in the area of mac- 
rocommunicatlons or large scale social sys- 
tems. \^ ' '/ 

There are several vays in which cyber- 
netics, the science of communication and' cpn- 
* > trol in complex systems, can contribute tg an 
understanding, of the interaction between a 
neW^ communication technology and a; social 
system. The law of requisite variety and the 
law of necessary transactions provide the ba- 
sis of a theory of how power is exercised re- 
gardless of v;ho exercises .it^ ^Several mea- 
sures based on information theory provide the 
foundation for a deductive theory of change 
in complex systems.. These measures do not 
require cardinal number scales but can be 
,,used with nominal^ ordinal, and' interval 
scales as well and so are particularly suited 
to,.^80cial systems. \ 

Ross Ashby*s view of the evolutiqn of 
complexity or self-organization, as compared 
with that "Of Ludwig Boltzmann, provides -a* ba- 
sis for understanding increasing organization, 
* iri social system. The redundancy measure can 
be used to calculate changoo in organization 
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duc.to both differentiation and selection* 

Cybernetica ia- baaed on a view of obaer- 
vatioh whicH holds that a description is the 
result of both events in the external envi-* 
roninent and ^he internal state of the observ- 
er. The result is a new view of e^istemology 
irtiich has consequences for the design of 
large scale social experiments* Several 
quite different disciplines — sociology, mathe- 
matics; neurophysiology, and philosophy—have 
been converging on this new view of the sci-- 
'tfntific enterprise* The result can be. describ- 
.ed, ae the third stage in the treatment of ob- 
jectivity* The first stage was unquestioned 
objectivity; the second was constructed ob- 
jectiyity* The formal theory of cybernetics 
can help to correct the isibalance between 
theoretical and experimental. work in social 
science caused by ^the current 'dominance of be- 
hir^ior^tl science* , 
S«"n«ry:^ CyberneticsV when applied to 
large scale social systems, can,- guide the - 
assessment of the social impact of a new com- 
munication technology. Cybernetics provides 
several measures of' coniplex systems based on 
information theory and a new epistemology a|:id 
methodology of large scale social experiments 
based upon a new c6ncepJ:ion of observation. 
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A COMPARATIVE CONTENT ANALYSIS 
or HOW THE OHIO METROPOLITAN 
DAILY PRESS REPORTED THE 1971 
OHIO MUNICIPAL ELECTION 
CAMPAIGNS; AN INDEX OF 
^, PRESS COVERAGE 

John W. Windhauser, Ph.D. 

' Ohio University, 1975 

Adviser: Guido H. Stempel III 



Coverage of local election ceunpaigns by 
the press is assumed to be a rather critical 
component of the political election process. 
With it, an electorate can make decisions 
about political leaders from a variety of 
comment and information. 

How the local press reports local cam- 
paigns, especial,ly for candidates of the 
Democratic and Republican parties, has been 
overlooked by syst:cmatic researchers. This 
investigation sought to describe press cover- 
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, age by Ohio dailies of. the 197r'Ohio munici- 
pal election u::ampaigns . 

Campaign data. were collected from twelve 
metropolitan daily newspapers in Ohio for a 
thirty-five day perick!* Every issue- of the. 
newspapers was studied ^from September^ 28/^ 
""1971, through November 1, 1971. Only news 
. .and editorial matter jof municipal election 
campaignSf where the metropolitan daily news- 
paper was located, was included* 

The statement was the content unit of* 
a'nalyfis for articles, columns oF^opiriions, 
•headlines, . illustrations 1^ and c£unpaign is- * • 
sues* Analyses were made between all candi- 
dates of the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties for ten dimensions of -news and editorial 
content, issue references, and newspapers. 
Similarly, these comparisons ^iso were made 
for. newspaper-endorsed candidates, and incum- 
bents bf both parties. Total number of 
atatdbents coded amounted tO/ 28,142. 

'"Results indicate , patterns of slanted 
coverage between the Democratic and Republi- 
can; parties, but"" they are npi consistent for 
a selected party., Ohio* metropolitan newspa- 
pers use more news- and editorial-pa^<e cpv.er- 
age, on the Democratic Party, but a higher 
proportion of favorable coverage is given the 
Republican Party than the Democratic. Other 
results indicate that coverage varies by type 
of content, direction, placement, issues, 
campaign^ yreeks, incumbency of candidates, and ^ 
. newspaper-endorsement of candidates. Types 
of coverage va'ry by newspaper, and the cover- 
age for newspaper-endorsed candidates and in- 
cumbents is not consistent with a newspaper's 
overall coverage for a particular party. 

More than half, of the news coverage. and 
most of the editorial coverage ^r both paz^- 
ties occurs during the last two weeks of the 
campaigns. Coverage also tends ^to increase 
as the cam'piiigns approached election day. 
jCet regardless of political party,, most of 
the coverage for newspaper-endorsed, incum- 
bents or all candidates, of the. Democratic and 
, Republican parties is favorable. The great- 
est eunount of unfavorable presentations for 
both parties is found in news and editorial 
illustrations.* Most of these references con- 
sist of unfavorable opinion poll results or 
non-endorsements . 

This study showed that the is^ue presen- 
tations for both parties focus on similar to- 
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pic^pparticula^rly concerningf->the.^quaiif ica- 
tionSf experiences, 2ibilities, endoriements, 
•n^ .testimonials for the candidate!. Newspa- 
pers^ tend to agree. in their coverage of cer- 
tain^campaign references # "^and are somewhat 
consistent in their main issue coverage for 
both parties. , ^ ^ 

In- the final analysis, this investiga- 
tion- provides evidence of imbalanced campaign 
treatment between the Democratic and Republir 
can "parties for ^ocaL election races, and 
suggests that major differences of imbalanced 
coverage depend mostly upon each newspaper, 
and upon the type of content selected for 
analysis. 

THE INFLUENCE OF ^ LEGAL AND VOLUNTARY 

RESTRAINTS UPON THE GATEKEEPING 
FUNCTION* IN THE REGULATION OF RETAIL^ 
.^ADVERTISING COPY:^ A CAST STUDY OF THE 
NEW YORK DAILY NEWS AND NEW YORK TIMES 

Dena Winokur/ Ph.D. 

Ohio University, 1975. 

Adv.iser: Norman H. Dohn - 

The newspaper, like other jnedia, ;is re- 

4 

stricted to a certain extent by law as *to 
what it mciy or may nota publish in its adver- 
tising coluSnns. In^fact, there are few sec- ^ 
tors of American business which are subjected 
to so many types of federal, state <and local 
legislation as thfe business of advertising. 

In Washington ^lone, mor^e thaYi' twenty 
federal administrative bodies exercise some 
form of control over the content iof advertis- 
ing appearing in the- prifnt media. Those with 
major jurisdiction include: Federal Trade 
Commission, Food and Drug Administration, Se- - 
curities anci Exchange Commission and Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms of the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

In forty-seven sjbates and. in many cit- 
ies, there is legislation that, forbids adver- 
tising any statement or representation of 
fact that is untrue, deceptive or misleading. 

In addition, .self-regulatory, controls 
including trade and association cooperative - 
activities, written codes of ethics governing 
business and advertising behavior developed 
by the advertising industry and acceptance 
policies- implemented by newspapers, influence 
the content of advertising. 
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Tnrough* the use of focused interviews 
•and a. formal survey, the st\idy examined the' 
advertising acceptabilit/ standards of the 
New York Time^ , the nation's single mot^t 
prestigious and informative newspaper and the 
New York Daily News , the biggest and most 
prosperous daily in *the United States. 

The Times and the News cannot* be held 
liable for publishing false and misleading 
advertising. , However, in the interest of the 
reaaar, who is the mutual customer of th'e 
newspaper and the advertiser, the Times for 
more than sixty years and the News for more 
than forty years have. maintained, advertising 
acceptability departments to screen all ad- 
'ver-tising submitted to their respective pa- 
pers and' to reject claims and statements, 
which violate their policies. 

A sample of fifty retailers who adver- 
tised in^the 'News and/or the Times wfere sys- 
tematically chosen for examination iji order 
.to determine the advertisers' attitude toward 
the acceptance policies of both -papers. One 
set of questionnaires was designed for the 
thirty-one retailers who prepared their own. 
advertising copy and one. set of question- 
naires was de'signed and sent to the nineteen 
advertising agencies who. prepared copy ^.f or 
the retailers included in the sample.. 

.Since /e turns were spars'e, only ten re- 
taile):s and six adver^tising agencies respond- 
ed, only generalizations can be drawn from 
the data. 

.Respondents were divided" in their opin- 
ions concerning the advertising acceptance 
policies o^ both newspapers. Some indicated 
th'ey felt, the policies were a valuable tool 
for pre^renting deceptive practices by busi- 
nessmen while others, "neither accept nor re- 
ject it."* - . ^ 

The study which a^lso examined formal and 
informal controls upon advertisers /"concludes 
that government agencies suffer from a short- 
age of^ funds and personnel which severely 
hamper their powers^ Respondents cl^iimcd 
that regulations governing advertising are 
too broad and tend to be sub ject^-'to* interpre- 
tation. ' *• 

The self-regulatory work of industry as- ^ 
sociations was found to be impressive, but 
limited to some degree by legal restrictions 
which prohibit these associations from acting 
as a ^combination In restraint of tirade" or 
from libeling the code breaker Jn .its an- 
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'nouncement or publicity on the case. 
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COVERAGE or A CONTROVERSY *' 
BY NINE ARABIC NEWSPAPERS 

Salim Yousef Abdul-Rahim, M.S. 

Univeriity of Kansas, 1974* 

Adviser: John B. Brenner 

On March 18, 1974, seven of the ten mem- 
bers-countries of the Organization of Arab. Pe<^ 
troleum Exporting. Countries decided to lift - 
a five-month embargo on oil shipments to the 
United States. Two of the three o^er mem- 
bttr-countries, Syria and Libya, refused to 
accept the decision.'^ Iraq, the tienth member, 
had ignored the embargo and adyocatisd more 
anti-U.S. oil nationalization measures. 

The purppse of* this study was to analyze >. 
the news coverage of this event by nine of 
the most prominent Arabic newspapers and to 
describe any .qualitative , or quantitative dif- 
ferences in their coverage.* 

The nine newspapers selected w^re al- 
Ahram (Egypt) , al-'Amal (Tunisia) , al-Dustour 
(Jordan), al-Fajr al-Jadid (Libya), al-' 
Jumhouriyah (Iraq) , al-Nahar (Lebanon*^ , al- 
Rai' al-'Aam (Kuwait), al-Sha'b (Algeria), 
and al-Thawrah (Syria). 

.These newspapers were selected because 
each had the highest circulet^ion funong t:he 
Arabic daily newspapers in its country, and 
because of their availability in the. Library ^ 
of Congress. The period covered was March 17, 
1974, to March 23, 1974. . , ^' 

The study found thiat'all' the papers, 
without any exceptionV showed some bias 
one direction or another and played up some 
news and suppressed other. 

The study showed also that news was 
mixed with opinion in the news stories of 
some of the papers, whereas others displayed 
more professionalism in their news coverage. 
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A CONTSHT ANALYSIS OF TIME MAGAZINE'S « . 
COVERAGE OF THE NIGERIAN CIVIL WAR 
JULY 1967 - JANUARY 1970 

. Adebisi A)cAnni Aborisade, M.S. 

OkUhoma State University, 1974 

Adviser: Lemyiel 0. Groom - 

Scope and..Method 'of Study; This explor- 
atory study employed' the technique of content, 
analysis to determine the ^rformance of Time 
magazine in its coverage df>^e Nigerian 
Civil. War from July 1967 to January 1970. The 
.50 key symbols used Were selected- from the 
stories , published by ' Time on the conflict. 
The symbols. usage in relationship to the two 
sides involved in 'the . civil war %rere the de- 
terminant of the portrayals, of the partici- 
pants. ' The direction and dimension of these 
portrayals were studied, using the criteria 
employed by Lasstfell in his study of demo-, 
era tic symbols as guideline with some al^era- 
tions to suit the present study. Percentile"^ 
tables were computed, frequency distributions 
were used and complex Chi square and contin-^ 
gency coefficients %fere computed to determihe 
the significance of relationship and the de- 
'gree of relationship. 

Findings and Conclusions: Analysis in- 
dicated significant differences in the por- 
triiyal of the Federal government In^more un- 
favorable light than favorable in four of the 
five phases of the war. And that the Federal 
government was shown by the Time in Moralityr 
minus. Strength-minus, while the rebels were 
sKown in opposite light in the two dimensions. 
Also, it , was found that Time magazine concen- 
trated more on the personality of the leaders 
of the conflict and ignored the issues. The 
author suggests the use of loc|iI journalists 
in covering future international conflicts. 
And that objective reporting should be extend- 
ed to the covering of the foreign events. 
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A-STUDY or THE' SURFACE ACCURACY * 
or THE COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW, 
CHICAGO / JOURNALISM REVIEW , AND (MORE) 

Nichmtl Addii, N.A.. 
Central l^ichigmn UniVeriity, 1974 
. Adviier: tUynond X^akaniemi 

In the 'sam« spirit that ona hat the ob- 
ligation" to critique the performance of jour- 
|ialiam/ one has the obligation to critique 
the performance of the journalism reviews,/ 
If the reviews; do not accurately ref Ictct, the 
content .-'Of their'' original sources # then 
their objective;;^**br 'purposes have « reduced, 
and perhaps weakeneci meaning. 

The study attem{>ted to delineate the 
surface accuracy, or fidelity to the origi- 
nal course, of six issues of three journal- 
ism- previews in 1972. Only incidents that' 
were objectively verifiable were documented. 
Of the 219 incidents considered, 72 per cent 
(158) were documentable. The' reviews were 
either totally faithful to the original 
source (correct) , or were inaccurate in some 
regard— (error) . Errors were classified as 
either serious, important minor, or possibly 
stylistic minor. 

The findings indicated that 55 per cent 
of the total documentable incidents contain-' < 
ed errors. " Thirty-two per cent of the total 
errors were serious. Vfhen eliminating pos- 
sibly- stylistic minor errors, the percentage 
of serious errors increased to fifty^nine 
per cent. All reviews had a higher percent- 
age of serious errors relative to the number 
of important minor errors. 
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" THE*,pLEOtRONIC NEWSPAPER 

John' W. Ahlhauser, M.A. ^ 
'Indiana University, 1973 
Adviser: I. Wilmer Counts v • 

Within the next few years, newspapers 
and all print media are facing production 
changas that are more radical -than any since 
Gutenberg impressed movable type on paper. 
These changes could eliminate print on pdp'er, 
and bring" the content of newspapers into the 



-home at any time on demand by means of 'a 
video screen with selective print-out. 

This videocassette, accepted as part of 
the' master's deg^ree requirement instead of a 
written thesis, explores the problems facing 
newspaper- distribution, surveys »the' e>^isting 
technology, and offers predictive samples of « 
how a fully electronic newspaper might appe^ar 
in the home. 

'ih9 technology review includes' cable TV, 
computer applications, character generators, 
facsimile, microfilm, video rebordihg and' 
electronic memory device's, and a variety of 
home^ terminals and Rrint-out alternatives! 
Also tfhown are home use Systems such asi>ex- 
perimental RICCIT and CEEFAX, 

The electronically delivered "newspaper" 
is^demonstrated in two suggested ways:, by 
requests from a central computer or by relay 
of information fed constantly into home 
storage. . . * 
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AN ANALYSIS OF 
, ' THREE, OUTDOOR CLUB MAGAZINES 

Bass Master , D6er Sportsman , 
and^ Turkey CalT 

Jerry W, Allen, M.S.; 

"Murray State University, 1975 

Adviser:' J. Neil Woodruff 

In ^this study, the writer researched 
three outdoor 'club organizations; the. National 
Wild Turkey Federation, ^ass Anglers Sports- 
. ,raan Sociqty, and .Deer Sportsmefi of America and 
t^eir publications; then analyzed the first 
five issues historically. -Us-ing the pre-de- 
termined criteria of Bird to determine 'types 
^f ^":itle, article and lead used -in the publi- 
'Nation, the -author attempts to pinpoint a 
pattern for the club magazines. Readability 
for key articles of the Issues under study was 
determined by the use of Gunning's "Fog In- • 
dex." - ' 

It was found that the magazines were 
•bajicaliy the some in format with few excep- 
tions. ^Bass Master was found to use the first 
person narrative more than any other type 
article, while Turkey Call used the essay and 
critical writin'^-explanatory type more than 
other types. Deer Sportsman used the first 
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person, narrative more often than any other t 
, type. Bass Master Was fpund> to u^e the sum- 
mary lead most, as did Turkey Call and Deer 
^Sportsman . The type of title used most fre- 
quently by the three puBlica^tions under^study 
.was lab€l. thk use of Gunning's "fog Index** 
based on the first 300 words .of key articles 
revealed that Bass Master had a readability , 
,leyel of I, while Deer Sportsman was 7 and 
Turkey .Cair had'^the highest , with ah index of 

ii. 



the design 'and distribution of that material* 

A questionnaire was mailed to^all com^ 
merciai television .program directors, .news 
directors, and public service directors in 
the state of Florida. 

The- preferences shown by the respondents 
were as follows: (1) In the 'category of « 
spot annpuncements, the jnajority selected a. 
*30-»econdj,length. (2J. Ii> 1.'?^9th of features, 
first choice was less thmn^l minute. (3)^ In 
length df programs, first choice was 3 to 5 
minutes. (4) Delivery format was aboiit*^ 
equally split between 16mm film and video 
tape. (5) Energy conservation, ecology, \and 
general consumer economics were the favored ^ 
areas of interest. ^ * 
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• AN ANAl^YSIS OF T^E POLICY AND PRACTICES 

OF COMMERCIAL TELEVISION STAt£0NS IN 
JljLORIDA REGARDING INFORMATIONAL 
• PXraLIC-SERVICE PROGRAM MATERIAL 

'Robert Eugene''Alshouse, M.A.J. C. 

' * University^of Florida, i975 

Adviser: Kenneth^A. Christiansen 

A commercial television s'tation is li- 
censed by the Federal Conmunications Commis- 
sion to^serve a given locality on a given 
channel; the staticm can operate only so long 
as it /Operates in the public interest, conven- 
ience, and necessity. 

Public-service program material is, util- 
ized to fulfill partially this condition of, 
license. This material is available from var- 
ious sources suc^ as nonprofit organizations 
and other loca]*, s^ate,* euid national agencies^ 
regarded as serving community interests. 
These sources have very little opportunity to 
e^valuate the success or failure of, their ma- 
.terial other than by direct response froni the / 
public they are attempting to reach. 

The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the preferences of middle-management per- 
sonnel at the commercial television stations 
in Florida, with respect to content, length,, 
and delivery format of public-service program 
material* 

* The study was designed also to aid pro- 
ducers of public-service program material in 
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I 'FACTORS^ AFFECTING 
POLICE7COMMUNITY RELATIONS: 
GUlfiELINES FOR DEVELOPMENT ; 

Beverly Saleeme Ammar,' M.A.J.C. 

University of Florida, 1974 

Adviser; Glenn Butle^; 

''»^ 

The social, legal, .and environmental 

*; * 

J factors affectir^g law enforcement are identi- 
jfied and examined. Support is given for in- ^~ 
'volving the community in law enforcement. 
Interviews, literature research, and letters 
have been used^to devise a set of guidelines 
for urban police departments to use in di- 
recting progressive police-cptnnunity rela- 
tions. ^ 

The guidelines are based pn a philosophy 
*and organization that .indicate police-communi- 
ty responsibilities io securing resources, 
training, explaining pertinent changes in the 
law, internal relations, children ihd youth 
relations, direct crime prevention, personal 
patrol, grievance resolution, special ser- 
vices, equipment, procurement and maintenance, 
cooperative' programs, media relations, and 
program evaluation* 

The guidelines were; sent to seventy- 
three departments for their reactions* Gen- 
erally, the response was favorable to the 
philosophy. Specifically, it called for in- 
ternal handling of grievances, increased hu- 
man relations education, stricter screening 
of candidates, more cooperative programs, and 
improved media relations. 
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ACCESS: AN ANALYSIS OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AN AFFIRMATIVE CONCEPT OF TilE FIRST 
^AMENDMENT IN BR'qADCASTING ^ ' 

^Oftvid Wallace Andaraon, M.S. 

Univ*raity pflllinqia 
Urbana-Champaign , 1974* 

Adviaarr Edward Oouglaaa 



Thia study examinea \tha davelopment of 
ragulatory policy a££6c€ihg the individual, 
broadcaater's public aervice obligation and 
the public trustee concept of regulation. 
Tha acceas movement, as defined in 'thia study , 
iricludaf .demanda for expanded rights of indi- 
vidual expression over the airvavea, access - 
for i^eas, and reform of> the license renewal ' 
proceaa. -brought about by the movenent for au- * 
dience rights. * > 

* , Growing out o£ the social unrest of the 
sixties, the access movement had the general 
goal of making radio and* television more re- 
sponsive to the needs and interests of the 
public that hroadcaatera are licensed to 
serve. The' crucial distinction between the 
tMO segments of bhe access movement lies in 
their view of the publi'c trusteeship of 
broadcast licensees. Supporters of access 
for ideas attempt to undermine the trustee- 
ship through asserting the Tight of indivi-, 
dual self-expression over the judgment of the 
licenseev '^while advocates of audience rights 
attempt to re-define the trusteeship 'bhrough 
public participation in the license renewal 
process. ' 

This conflict between the access move- 
ment and the public trustee regulation of 
broadcasting is examined through study of 
court cases, FCC rulings and cha.'iges in Com- 
mission policies in response to demands by 
citizen groups and broadcasters. This in- 
teraction 'among the -public, the broadcast in- 
dustry and' the FCC .leads the author to con- 
clude that ihe access movement is the begin- 
ning of more balance being introduced into 
decisions that affect the regulatory process . 
But this balance relies almost , entirely upon 
how the public asserts itself in its rela- ' 
tively new role as broadcast consumer and 
that public participation in broadcast regu- 
lation stands as 'an alternative to increased 
governmental supervision and control of** 
broadcasting. 
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'THE CALlfiQBNIANf 1846-1847? 
PROMISES AND PERFORMANCE 

William ll« Anderson, M.S. ^ 

San Jbse Stat«'Oniversity, 1975 

, Advisor: Gordon B. Grab 

^ This study attempts to make- a critical 
evaluation of tha historical role played by 
California's'first newspaper, the Califor- 
nian, and the- men>who published it. The hy- 
pothesis was -based on the. assunption that 
what was printed in the galifornian would re- 
veal whether the publish«rs lived ,up to the 
promises appearing in their prospectus. It, 
was.also fssumed, in the 'light of previous 
resaarch^ where content-vas checked against . 
communicator's own professed objectives, that 
ah assessment of the degree 6f the relation- 
ship between the pxfosp^ctus and the causes it 
supported coul^ be- established by measuring 
the space devoted to them. 

The (content analysis design was basad* on 
a colia&n-inch space-maasurement with a total 
of thirty ^categories being'measured. Thirteen 
categories' were predicted oi\ the prospectus 
with an additional .seventeen categories based 
on gener'al news content. The population for 
this study included a ll i ssues of 'Volume .One - 
of the . Cal i f ornian , consisting of thirty- 
eight* issues, a pit>spec'tus, and various extras 
and procl^ations printed at^Monterey between* 
August 15,^1:8467 and May.^, 1847. - 

The results of the findings show that the 
publishers of the Calif ornian devoted 56 per- ^ 

cent of their space to subject matter that 

reasona1>ly fit the subject matter 'of the 
thirteen categories based on the prospi^ctus. 
The conclusions reacheld -in this study show 
that the publishers of the Californian wexre 
putting out .what they intended and more be-* 
. sides. Biographical sketches of the publish- 
ers, the Reverend Walter Coltpn and t)r; 
Robert Baylor Semple, were- included to reveal 
the extent of the influence, character, and 
ability o'f these-_tKO_men yho pioneered Cali- 
fornia jourjialism* 
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DOHESTIC O.S* SATELLITE C0MMUNICAT;C0N; 
AH HISTORICAL ANALYSIS DF THE PCC'S 
POLICY FORMULATION WHICH 'LED vTO 
' OPEH kNTRY "DECISION OF 1972 ' 

RusmXX Andre%f/# M.A. 

' Univvrsityof Georgia, 1975 

Advissr: Albert Hester 



On 16 June 1972,, the Federal Coinmunice* 
tidni Cotnroieeion (FCC) # by a vote of 4-3, 
■ade the historic decision that it would per* 
■it all^qiialified applicants to provide Aat** 
•llite service for t^ransmission of television, 
telegram, telephone, and computer data signals. 
The "Open Skies'*, decision was the outward in- 
dication of the changing United States* atti- 
tude toward international telecocnmunications 
from a single global system to something 
quite different and yet uncharted. ^ 
The FCC approved the new policy for a 
Siiryriad of reasons. One of the major cons id- 
rations was to attract other companies into 
thV ibng-distance communications field domi- 
nated ^y American Telegraph and Telephone 
(AT(TV>ground lines/oceatl cable) and.Connuni- 
'catidn^v Satellite Corporation (COMSAT), the 
only entity authorized at that time and ex- 
clusively devoted -to satellite communica- 
tions. The^FCC^s action and the entire rul- 
ing process oh domestic satellites is a su- 
perb example ok our government, the regula- 
tory process and\industry at work in today's 
society* 

The thesis is,^\aargely descriptive and 
brings together fragmentary information from 
, vide and vari^ed so'urces^. 

Specific thesis objectives are to) 
a) ascertain the input to the FCC that 
..--^ed to the open entry decision? ' 

h) examine the decisions^ith regard to 
existing international agreements on tele- 
communications; and 

' c) explore the possible influence of 
administration policy in tKe decision. 
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THE ROLE, PROBLEMS, AND IMPACT OF 
^HE AMERICAN TELEVISION NEWS 
CORRESPONDENT OVERSEAS 

William Nar)c Applebaum, M.S. 

University of Ulinois, 1975 

Adviser: Edward F. Douglass 

" This stiidy is the f irst *to be specifi- 
cally concerned with the American television 
news correspondent overseas. The effort was 
based' on a synthesis of methodology: first- 
hand^sburce material '^as obtained by sending 
questionnaires to all the overseas members of 
the networks* (ABC, CBS, and NBC) news corps 
and through conversations with journalists. 
Questionnaires were alsb sent, for comparative 
purposes , to the foreign news corps' of West^ 
inghouse/ Inc. (Group W) , Newsweek magazine,. 
Associate.d Press, United, Press Internatiional , 
Reuter*s'''Wews Servi'ce, and Agence France- 
PresserLetters were also' sent to communica- 
tions scholars in the United States. ^ 

It was found that although the televi- 
sion correspondents are relatively well- 
educated and trained in 'the fundamentals of 
journalism,, they are not assigned to areas of > 
the world' in which they have expertise. Com- 
munications between heme office and field are 
in need o't repair. The television newsmen 
complained frequently' and'^ sometimes bitterly 
about the "silly requests" for stories of lit- 
tle news value from editors and producers in ^ 
Mew York. 

Also, all three networks hold a pref^r- 
ence fo^ domestic news, giving it much greater 
air-time than news of the rest of the world. 
International news that does not have immedi- 
ate impact for Americans,^ and news of the den 
•veloping world especially tend ,to be slighted. 
The flashy news piece, particularly ones that 
lend ihemselves to dramatic^ film, are prefer- 
red to in-depth, exploratory news. 

The main problem^ is 'whether hews can 
peacefully co-exisc with ^he exigencies of 
finance. Profit is, whether one likes it or 
' not, an integral part of the industry and 
newSf though it is an informative part of tt^e 
business, must at least break even, in order 
to survive. 

. If television is, though,, to portray the\ 
world "as it is" (which is the professed goal 
of the networks as stated in their 'litera- 
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tuTtt) 'then it mutt be willing to t^^-orfi^r' Iti 
news pri'oritiea and Improve internal 'communl-y 
cations. * , 



Although television was not by any means 
shown to be fully responsible for stereotyp- 
ing ihc the samplef since all children exhibit 
ad' this behavior, it was shown. to be one fac- 
tor in the early formation of concepts about 
these occupations. , 



THE EFFECT OF TELEVISION 
,^ gN CHILDREN'S STEREOTYPING 
OF OCCUPATIONAL- ROLES 

Howard Leigh Ar en stein, M.A. 

University of Pennsylvania, 1974 

' ' Adviser; Larry P. Gross 

The study attempted to determine the ex-- 
tent to which television viewing, is a deter- 
minant in children's )cnowledge of three spe- 
cific occupational roles: doctors » teachers, 
and police. « The hypothesis of the research 

'was that '.children, naive viewers of tele-"^.- 
vision drama, may receive from it^ content \ 

•certain Icnowledge about the society in Which 
they live. 

Interviews were conducted ,am6hg about 
60vchildren, three, tour) five and six ycars^ 
of age, from the Philadelphia area. The 
youngsters, interviewed individually outside 
their school classrooms, wer£ shown eight 

'pictures of different people and were asked 
to pick either a doctor, a teacher or a po- 
lice person. They made this choice twice for 
each occupation with six different picture 
sets. > 

In making these choices, the children 
showed definite stereotypes in tlieir con- 
ceptions of the type of person who. can fill 
.A 

these occupations. 

Then the groups were divided according 
to the amount oi^ television that t.he children ^ 
watched it was found in many cases that high * 
Vf vie%*ers choose more strongly stereotyped, 
doctors,^ teachers, and policsK at earlier ages 
than the lighter viewers. 

. When a .strong stereotype was shown the 
'response was challenged by the researcher. 
Many of the four and five year old children 
did not adhere to the stereotype when this 
challenge was made. Of these children., a 
large part would cite TV characterizations; as 
the reason for breaking their' stereotype. A 
woman doctor .on TV, for. example,, might tell 
the child that women could indeed become 
doctors. 4 % 
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AGE,jAND' AGING IN TELEVISION' DRAMA : 
SXMBOLIC FUNCTIONS AND IMAGES' 

Craig- E. Aronoff-, M.A. 

* The University o£*Pennsylvania/ 1974 

Advisors : George Gerbner 
^ li^ifry ^.Gross' 

This study answers two basic questions 
concerning the preserjtation- 9f characters in 
prime time television dreuna and in television 
cartoons; (1) What are the symbolic funo- 
tions fulfilled by age in -relation to other 
attribute*-? and (2) What are the attributes 
associated with the aging process itself? 

Using "message system analysis, ** a tform 
of content analysis adapted by George Gerbner 
for use in, analyzing television drama, and 
data generated. in the course of the Annenberg 
School's extensive "Cultural Indicators Pro- 
ject,** this €hesis is tKe presentation of the 
analysis of the data relevant to questions of 
the social symbolic functions of age and 
ag.ing . , . ' 

Characters in television drama are con- 
sidered in terms of ^ their sex and whether ^ 
they appear^ in cartoon or non-cartoon pro- 
grams. With this established, characters 
are placed intp one of four social age cater*^ 
goi;ii5s" and the various resulting distribu- 
tlr>ns are analyzed. In non-car.toons, for, in- 
stance, the period of life in which charac- 
ters^ appear most -frequently is young adul't- 
hood and early settled adulthood among fe- . 
males, and middle settled adulthood among 
males. The period of life in. which charac- 
ters of each, sex appear most frequently is • 
determined largely by the general symbolic » 
functions of characters of their sex. 

By cxp^loring. age distributions, a good* 
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dttal of information abbu-t the'proce«t o^ 
aging in television drama is produced*. But 
4n order to^fill in some* of the detail'that 
cannbt.^ be supplied by this distributional 
analyses alone , age and aging are examined 
in relation to specific social conditions and 
attributes including character type ("good 
guy"'qr "bad 9uy")^ success, happiness, mari- 
tal status, type. -of empldyment and employment 
' rtlatStd Activities, and whether or not char- 
acters tooK part in or were the victims of 
violent acts. ^In this^ manner, typical pro- 
files were' developed 'for characters in fach 
.social age category, for ^^^^^ MkIX," in each 
format . ' 



' Datk for the study was collected from a 
survey of 101 faculty members and key admin- 
istrators, who responded 't<x a questionnaire 
sent to 397 ,systemjiti'c randomly stlected 
sampl«« r 

Being more or iess'-a case study of . , 
faculty-administration communication on the 
Madison campus, this project obviously is 
lljniiied in applljCability Co 'Other institu- 
tions with different governmenta\ philoso- 
phies and structures, and different "lines of ^ 
coiwirimicatidn. At -best, it presents one ex- 
ample of faculty-administration communication 
that might suggest benefits or pitfalls to 
other institutions in other situations. 



FACULTY-ADMINISTRATION- COMMUNICATION AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WJSCONSIn-MADISON 

^ James H* D. Audu, M*A'* 

s ♦ 
University of WisQonsin, Madison, 1975 

Adviser: "Robert Taylor , 

Higher education in Xroerica.I today is 
really a vas;^: academic* industry^ whose ef- 
-fective and productive performance neces- 
sarily calls 'for a satisfied management (fac- 
ulty) and an efficient, responsive and com- 
municative executive (administration) . Un- 
responsive to the needs:^ and lac)C- o< com-, 
muni cat ion '^.with the ^fhculty on the part of 
/administrators, woul\fl result in a frustrated 
and alienated faculty; a situation which^ will 
benefit neither students, faculty, adminis- 
tration nor tjie university. 

The- most effective temedy would appear 
to f>e a process which- would enable the fac- 
ulty to participate in university governance. 
In other words establishing an effective two- 
way channel ^of communication between faculty 
and administration. The heed for such a 
channel would appear to be mo.re pressing on 
large campuses and in multiversities. 

^his thesis looked *at faculty-adminis- 
tration communication on» a large campus— the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. The purpose 
was to examihe the system or communication 
and university governance being utilized and 
trace its history, find out faculty's per- 
ceived effectiveness of tho channels of corn-* • 
hunication currently in operation on the cam- 
'pur, and suggest ways for improvement. 
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A THEORY OF PRESS FREEDOM: 
iUlSSACHUSETTS NEWSPAPERS AND LAW, 
, ^ 1782-1791 • ^: 

^ Gerald Joseph Baldasty, M.A. 

University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1974 

Adviser: Harold L. Nelsoq. 

^ Although many historians have debated 
the meaning of the Fi3;st Amendment's provir 
sion that "Congress shall make no law/ . • 
abridging the freedom oi speech or of the 
press," few have analyzed the press in the 
new nation to obtain attitudes of printers 
and writers on pressx rights. This study is 
an at'tempt to determine contemporary stan- 
dards on press freedom in Massachusetts news- 
papers in the decade before the adoptior\ o^ 
the First Amendment, to exaunine what legal 
constrains affected the press, and to see 
whether these constraints include the English 
common law on defalmation. 

Printers in> Massachusetts 1782-91 appear 
to have had a \ theory of press freedom. To 
them, a f rce jjress was exempt' from excessive 
taxatio;i, Rad constit^utional guarantees from 
government interference, and contained dis- 
cussion of political measures and men short 
of .personal abuse or threat of breach of 
p^ace. 

^ The ever-elusive term "seditious libel," 
defined differently by different authors^ 
'does not fully explain prosecution of; criti- 
cism of government in America. Rather, < the 



state of Massachusetts prosecuted dc amatlon' 
that brpke or threatened to brea^ tha* peace.,; 
as deuonstrated in three cases involving 
.printers or newspaper writers 1782-91. In^^ 
one case, judges', prosecutors and defei^e .\ 
lawyers stated they did not know to what ex-\ ^ 
tent the common ^awof England applied in \ 
^Massachusetts if no colonial usage of the .lav 
existed. These three cases indicate defama- 
tion carried' over into the new nation. 
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JOURNALISTS' PERCEPTIONS OF MEWS VALUES'^ 
Joseph Lamar Baldwin, M.A.;, 
University of Texas, 1975 ^ 
Adviser: James K, Tankard, Jr. 

This study replicated r^iseaYch into 
reader perceptions, of news ^values. Subjects 
>«ere staff members of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Evening Journal and of the Ithaca (N.Y/) 
Journal , and journalism students at the Uhi- 
versity of Texas at Austin and •at'^ithe Univez;' 
sity of Nebraska-Lincoln.' ' ^ 

News values percei<?^ed .by journali^sts * 
were consequence, complexity, depth,'* drajia," 
proximity, reader benefit, conflict and ob7 
jectivity. ^ , . 

The ^aWes were comparable to those^ 



identified by readers. The researcher cbn- 
eluded that while the values perceived in ' m 
both stij^ies accurately rfflected journalis- 
tic procedures, they challenged the list- of * 
five news values prominent in journalism 'Edu- 
cation since 1932.* 
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iADAP.TATION OF THE FISt(^BEIN 

MODEL TO THE TESTING OF 
ADVERTISING'S CR0SS7(SULTURAL 
TRANSFE^BILITV 

John M. Barnum Jr., M.A.J.C. 

University of Florida, 1975 

, Adviser: Leonard J. Hooper 

X persistent debate continues over 
whether advertisements' writteji in one culture 
will maintain their effectiveness when trans- 



'y^^ , dated and used in, A second culture. Quanti- 
tative research on this matter has been 'con- 
tradictory and measuring tectiniques varied. 
' In order to gain more ijiformation on ad* 

vertisement cross-cultural transferahiXityr a 
• personal survey was given' to a sample of Uni-* 

varsity of riorl<ia* jpurnalism student* and 
Venezuelan students. This survey measurij^ th# 
^accepUbility of nine United States inagazine 
advertisements based on mean attitude scores. 
Th# ads represented three brands each of 
men's shoes, car tires,'^and 35 mm cameras. 
Attitude scores were derived through use >of ^ 
Fishbein'^8 mathematical attitude model. 

^ The data Indicated no significant de- 
cline^ in mean- f ttitude scores between the U*. 
S, students and Venezuelan students. Second^ 
Vly, . brand' identification interacted with 
mean attitude scores for e^ich p];pduct group* 
^j^t not s igriif lea ntlyj between cultural 
. groups. Lastly,' neanl attitude scores cor^ 
related^ significantly with a willingjiess-to- 
buy\measurement in h«jlf th') cases. < Among 
Venezuelans, ,the rocran attitude scores and 
willingness-to-buy scores correlated lower by 
50 percent. In^ several i^divi^ual cases the 
difference in willingness-to-bUy between Venr 
ezuelan students and vl.S. students reached 
signiific2mc^ at the .05, level. ' " 

Overall, the »£lndin»:ys indicate that . • 
^within the, f ramewcfrk of this^^tudy, advertis- 
ing is capable of generating positive atti-, • 
tudes towai^d products and that these att^- , 
tudes are not decreased when the ad^ are 
translated and presented to a second culture. 
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A- HISTORY OF ViE MOUNT PLEASANT * 
DAILY TIMES AND TIMES* REVIEW ^ 

William c. ?arrett, M.A. 

^ East Texas State University, 1974 

Adviser: W.J. BelJ. ' 

^ ^his study a,ttempted^ to record the his-*' 
tory of the two newspapers published for^fche 
longest period ctf time in Mount Pleasant, 
Texas. From the early 1920s until thev'folde^ 
in 1972, these newspapers, the Daily Times 
and Times Review , played important roles*'ln 
the transformation of Mounst 1»leasant from a * 



small fanning cownunity into* a town of diver- 
tifitd industries. * * i 

.This study examined the Ded4<y^ Times and 
Times. > Review tileu, several books 6n East 
Texas^nd Titus County history, and 'two stud- 
ies. of nawspapers. An interview with the 
publisher of the Tribune , the newspaper which 
brought about the fall of the Daily Times and 
Times . Weview in 1912, was also employed. 

This study reyealnd a definite correla- 
tion between the growth of the newspapers and 
the growth 'of the town. Beginning in the lat- 
ter 1520s, G.Hi- Cross, editorrpublisher^of 
the Daily Times and Times Review , began using 
his news pap<ir8* influence to improve living 
conditions in Mount Pleasant,- to bring in new 
industries, et The newspapers reached 
their^^.peak .in influence in 'the iq30s the pe- 
riod in which Mount Pleasant underwent the 
greatest changes. 

Daily Times and Times Review grew 
and became influential, -G.W. Cross gained a 
sense of obligation toward his town. He used 
his newspapers*- influence to help Mount Pleas-^ 
ant grow, and the two editor-publishers who 
followed him, Hugh .Cross in 1950 and W.N. Fu- 
rey in 1957, continued to do so. But at' the 
^ end the Tiews paper had iiot kept up with' the 
changing times and was succeeded 6y one that 
did. . 
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A STUOy OF TfitHNIQUES 

USED TO IMPROVE 
NEWSPAPER CRBDIBIUTy 

\. Jerry L. Bayne, M.S. 

Murray State University, 1974 



A*dviser: J. -Neil Woodruff 

I The sprees is more susceptible to criti- 
cism tbday than at any time in history. 
Credibility, .perhaps, is the most challenging 
of criticisms facing newspapers. This study 
examinees the techniques ured by newspapers to* 
improve their credibility. 

Other than a review of available second- 
ary reference material dealing* with tech- 
niques suggested to improve ci^edlbility , a 
field study of thre> newspapers was conducted 
and a questionnaire mailed to 26 managing • 



editors of selec'Ied major newspapers. It was 
• - ^ * ) 

believed by .this researcher th^t managing edi 

tors, not editors, publishers', 9r^city edi- 
tors have^more direct control over news flow 
and the content production of major newspa- 
.pers. 

Managing editors of thct 26 hewspapers 
ranked "most fair" apd "least fair," accord- 
ing to a survey by Seminar magazine, %#ere 
.fevsent a two -page questionnaire. Following a . 
second mailing, 58 per cent of the question- 
naires were returned. * * " 

It was. found that 100 per cent'of the . 
management surveyed believe(^ credibility yas 
a problem with which they must presently con- 
tend. The most effective means of improving 
credibility believed'by managing editors was\ 
through accuracy in news reporting, ethics o^ 
fairness in reporting, a willingness to lis- 
ten to criticism, retractions .and corrections 
letter to the editors and through establish- 
ing effective offices of ombudsn^en. A thor- 
ough discussion of these techniques and oth- 
ers was probed in this study. ^ 

Although it was .found^'that all the news-- 
papers in this study conduct opinion surveys 
of their readers* attitijdes, management per- 
sonnel < seemed to disagree on the' reliability 
' that surveys and po.lls project. 

^ One-hundred pier cent* of the newspapers 
surveyed believe that: corrections are a 
necessity, but opinions were divided as to 
whether c*orrections should appear on the same 
page which the original story wi^h error Was 
published. It was also found that to improve 
credibility, generally the management sur- 
veyed believe it was imf>ortant to mark com- 
mentary or something similar on subjective 
articles' not appearing on the'editorial pages. 

It was concluded that while credibility 
was a serious problem confronting the news- 
, paper industry, means of improving positive 
credibility do exist, and are generally being 
implemented on the newspapers surveyed. 
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A CASE STUDY /or SPIRO AGNEW» SMIEIATIONS 
"WITH Tlffi NATIONAL NEWS MEDIA 

^••ifK Ai^ B-dner, M.S. 

" Univeriity of Kantat', J975 

*Adviii«r; , C^ld«r M. Pick«tt 

In November l'96?A:the vice president of 
the Unitedf States, Spiro Agnew, accused the 
national tctlevision networks of a liberal 
bias and suggested that the, publi^b complain 
to local stations about television news re- 
portinjpr. A week later, he accused the Wash- 
V' inq'ton Post and the New York Times of monopo- 
lizing t^he channels of .public opinion in 
.their communities. Agnew's criticism 'genera<** 
•ted an/ emotional debate among newsmen, gov^ 



emment officials, and the public over the 
role-of the press in covering goVemment af- 
fairs* ^ ^ ^ ^ 
.^^i Newsmen accused the vice president of 
trying to UndermiiJe the Constitution/ s guar- 
antees 'Of a free press. Agnew's supporters ^ 
.argxifd that news reporting was becoming in- 
creasingly slanted and often inaccurate *and 
biased. But the debate was never resolved* ^ 
The historic resignations of both the vice- ^ 
president {md President Nixon closed -the 
chapter on one jof the most controversial eras 
of goyernment-pres& relations. 

This thesis traces the development of 
Spird Agnew's relationship with the press, 
^ from his election as governor of Maryland in 
1966 to the 1969 sp€|.eche5. It suggests ,tha,t 
Agnew's resentment of the press was strong 
enough to motivate his attacks* But the 

major point is tliat. Agnew's speeches were 
part of a campaign by the -Nixon White House 
to discredit criticism by the press* Despite 
Agnew's denials that the- speeches were di- 
rected by the White House, evidence indicates 
that the attacks were made with the Presi- 
dent's consent and directed by his closest . 
advisers^ in an attempt to build support for 
Nixon's Vietnam. war j)olicie8 in the fall of 
1969, 
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PRESIDENTIAL PRESS CONFERENCES 
AS ^ 
RICHARD NIXON USED THEM 

■ Thomas M* Beldon, M*A* 

UiilVetsicy" of Wisconsin-Madif on, i974 

Adviser: Scott M* Cutlip 

Presidential press-conferences have been 
used with decireasing frequency since ^about 
1943. Whfle electronic news media have moved 
chief executives ever closer to public scru- 
tiny# .presidential meetings with the press 
have tended to give way to one-way commuhica- 
tion with American pdblics. ^ The trend has 
.been at the expense of .feedback necessary' for 
effective^ public leadership* 

Thi^ thesis looks at the hi'story of 
>^teM,M conferences in terms of innovations by 
, presidents and influences \by the electronic 
media since the Wilson administration.* Using 
that history as ^ measuring\ stick for news 
conferences, the thesis examines some earj,y 
media experiences in Richard llixon's politi^- 
cal career leading to the' eve of his Presi-^ 
dency* These steps were taken in order to 
accurately appraise Nixon '<>^ use and non-use . 
of Presidential press conferences* 

Next, the thesis examines P]:esident Nix- 
•pn's uses and views of the news meetings and 
his increasingly abrasive relationship with * 
the media, as recorded in .press conferences. 
Generallyr ^is two terms are* caiEegorized into 
a first term offensive against the press in 
the form of "Agnewisjn, " when he substituted 
interviews and "conversations" for the give- 
and-take of press conferehces, and a second 
term defensive of moving jthe meetings away 
from Washington before partisan audiences in 
"nonpress"- conferences asrWatergate reached 
crisis^like proportions* 

The thesis closes with suggestions for 

varying press conferences ,in terms of in- 
creasing their usage and i'pproving- their for- 

^mat. It suggests a televised return to a 
FDR-like press conference using a "limited" 

|[ format, that is, limiting conferences by sub- 
ject. 
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" A , STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF 
THE FEDERAIi. COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION'S ' 
PRIME-TIME ^ACCESS RULE 
ON IOWA TELEVISION STATIONS ' 

Thomas R. Berg, M.S. 

' Iowa State Univeriity, 1974 

Advisor»b John 0. Shelley 

~ ' ■ i' 

This study attempted to examine Via sur- 
vey the effepts o£ the FCC*s primc-tinw ac- 
cess^rule on Iowa television stations, in 
tenns of program acquisition, program types, 
program audience; ^local news^, and public af- 
fairs/ and opinion of station personnel re- 
garding the rule's effects upon their sta- 
tions. 

The paper examines the history and k^ck~^ 
ground of the rule to add perspective to the* 
Iowa survey, and discusses two other studies 
of the rule« • After describing' the methodolo- 
gy df the present study-, it describes the ac- 
tual data findings of the Iowa station survey. 

The study is based on seunple of the. 
fourteen commercial television stations in 
the state of Iowa*. Two separate question- 
naires were prepared for the survey; the 
first, a mail questionnaire, and the second, 
a personal interview* questionnaire. The 'mail 
questionnaire was designed to aid the author 
in obtaining general information from Iowa 
station personnel jl3 to the effects of the 
rule in their particular situations, while 
the purpose of the personal interview ques- 
tionnaire was to enable the author to obtain 
specific information jabout the rule's- effects 
on Iow£[ stations, ^ as well as the personal re- 
actions of station personnel to the rule It" 
self. 

The findings of the Iowa television sta- 
tion survey of the .prime-time access rule may 
be briefly summarized as follows: Iowa sta- 
tions indicated a 'preference for bartered 
programming in terms of initial cost, syndi- 
cated prpgramming in terms of revenue pro- 
duced,' and syndicated progr2UTuning in terfns of 
ratings success. Game shows were indicated 
as being- both highest in ratings and« highest 
in profit margin. More Iowa stations prefer 
directing their access programming toward a 
general audience than to any one particular 
age group. All but two of the stations «8ur- 
veyed indicated that their locally-produced 
news shows remained the same in length after 



the rulij^ And, whfle over half the stations 
; surveyed indicated an increase in public af- 
fairs programming for the access periods, 
the increase often came about as a result of 
the rescheduling of existing local public af 
'fairs shows into access time slots. 

r 
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two florida dailiesj treatment of 
candidates during' the 
dIemocratic senate primary of 
if 50: a content analysis of 
the tampa .tribune and the 
st'. petersburg l^imes 

' Colleen j. Birch, M.A;J.C. 

University of Florida, 1974 

Adviser: John L. Griffith 

The almost solid editorial-support of 
, chellenger George fathers by the. Florida 
press becaine a campaign issue during the 
Deraocratic senate primary of 1950. The rela 
tionship between editorial endorsement and 
news coverage of Smathers and incumbent 
Claude Pepper was investigated through evalu 
ative analysis of the st.r Petersburg Times, 
the only major daily to endorse Pepper, and 
the Tampa Tribune, a leader among Smathers^ 
backers. - . 

All nonadvertising content of a random 
.sample of issues published during the cam- 
paign period was analyzed. Assertions were 
categorized for direction, source, and place- 
ment. 

The hypothesis that a positive proper- 
tJLonal relationship existed between the 
amount of negative assertions made about a 
candidate and the quantity of overall cover- 
age he received was supported. Also it was 
discovered that no significant relationship 
existed between the direction of editorial 
.notice a candidate received and bias in the 
'nature of assertions made about him in a pub- 
lication's news column. 
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SOME DRUG ADDICTS' RESPONSES 
TO THE ANTI-DRUG CAMPAIGN OR^ ' ' • 
IF YOU-WERE A JUNKIE, 
WOULD YOU BUY THAT STUFF? 

Toby Bonwit, M.A. 

IndiAna Uniyeriity* 1974 

Adviiisr: Kenneth Jackson 

•Thli professional project is a study of 
the effectiveness of the current television 
anti*-dru9 campaign which is being sponsored 
nationaW.y by government agencies and private 

\4rug rehabilitation centers. A survey of 20 
adolescent residents of a private drug reha- 

-bilitation house in New York City was con- 
ducted to ascertain the attitudes pf these 
residents toward the anti-drug use coramer- 
cials they have seen on television.^ The gen- 
eral consensus of the resid'ents was that the 
messatges were not properly designed to effec- 
tively change the attitudes and behavior of 

.the drug addict, and the mass media in, gener- 
al was not a, proper vehicle for answering the 
•very personal needs of the drug addict seek- 
ing help, ' • ' . 

■The project includes three different 
journalistic designs. First there is a hand 
designed' cover and text for an in-house p\jb- 
lication for use by the drug center itself. 
This includes the story of the center ' s found- 
ing as well as a desciription of the philoso- 
phies and programs of the center. Second is 
a page layout for a one page newspaper spread 

.of stories' and photographs" based upon the- 
survey findings, ' and third is the copy for 

,the stories themselves. The proposal for the' 
professional project is included in the '-ap- 
pendix to the study^ 
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THE PRESS-ENTERPRISE INVESTIGATION OF 
THE PALM SPRINGS INDIAN LAND AFFAIR 
IN 1967-68: ONE NEWSPAPER'S 
PROTECTION OF MINORITY RIGHTS 

Ronald Wayne Dowes, M;A. 

Califprnia State University 
Fuflert9n, 1973 ' " 

Adviser: Ted C. Smythe 



The principle objective of this study 
was to examine and evaluate the rcportorial 



task of the^Riverside, California Press- 
Enterprise's " Pulitzer Prize winning efforts 
to ^uncover ^'malfeasance among judges, govern- 
ment officials' and attorneys in the Pain 
Springs Indian lahd' affair of 1967-61. 

The thesis includes a chronological pr«- 
"Mentation on the relations of' the white man 
and the Indians in California and pairticular- 
ly*in Palm Springs, where an influx of 
wealthy CaXifornians turned a quiet reserva- 
tion into a $50 million real estate ihvettr' 
ment, 

A primary goal of the thesis was to de- 
', ^ * 
termine those factors which led the- newspaper 

■\. 

to devote nearly two full years to an activa 
investigation^ of the misconduct, despit« ef- 
forts to stop the campaign, i;icluding an at- 
tempt to arrest the newspaper's editor. 
These factors included access to information, 
a degree of co-operation from various- "sides" 
of ^n issue, personal qour^ge on the part of 
reporters and publishers, a degree of finan- 
cial independence, a history of quality in- 
vestigative reporting, and strong motivation 
by editors and publishers to print the truth. 
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AN IMAGE STUDY— VISUAL EXPRESSION 
IN COMMUNICATION ' 

Robert Burgess Boyd, M.S. 

Iowa State University, , 1974 

Adviser: James W. Schwartz 

Because of the universality of the image 
in communication, .it is essential that the 
medi.um be studied and fully understood. Prac 
titioners within the medium may only be ef- 
fective if they are fully aware of'power 
which they may potentially exercise. 

This study includes a survey of the his- 
tory of the use of the image in communication 
from primitive- man to the present, for -to— 
day's communicator needs a basic understand- 
ing o5 the forces operating on this complex . 
phenomenon. , " . 

Also included -is a detailed. discussion 
of the uses of color and black-and-white and 
how they affect communication in 'the still 
photograph. * t 

The author presents a photographic jiort- 
foi^io* in which it is intended that the prln-' 
ciplcs discussed arc graphically illustrated.. 
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ANTICIPATION OF. NEWS - EVENTS 
IN GALLUP POLLING 

KicKard Byron Bronk, M«A* 

University of Utah, 1974 

AdviMrt Milton'^C* 'Holii^tih 

8t\idits of opinion polling in Dr* Milton 
Hollsttin's Public. Opinion class at ths Uni~ 
varsity o^ Utah, 1970, raised, ths question of 
whether Gallup Poll queries anticipate as 
well as reflect the news. The Gallup organi* 
xation hes historically contended that in its, 
question formation it does anticipate new 
societal trends and interests; some of its 
critics say that the questions are merely re* 
flective of current headlines* 

A piXot study pursued in the above men- 
tioned class attempted to determine whether 
any significant portion of the Gallup ques- 
tions could be called anticipatory t The 
method was 'a content analysis of poll topics # 
as carried- in The Salt Lake Tribune weekly, 
compered with front-page headline news events 
found in the same paper. Results showed that 
14*5% of the*. poll topics appearing in the 
Tribune could properly be called anticipatory. 
This figure was a priori deemed to be .signifi- 
cantly high* 

A hypothesis was formed on the basis of 
the pilot study findings: Gallup Polls not 
only reflect but to^a significant degree an- 
ticipate the news. The hypothesii* was tested 
in this study through an objective analysis 
of a complete listing of Gallup Poll questions 
(found in the Gallup Opinion Index Reports ) 
during the four calendar years from 1970 
through 1973. This analysis of the up-dated 
sarople period revealed' that 18,3% of ttie poll 
queries were anticipatory # thus substantiat- 
Jing the !\'yx>othesic. a . ' ' 

A capsule history .of polling from its ^ * 
.recognized beginning around 1824 to the pres- 
ent time is included as part of. Chapter I. 
This history is broken into two slightly 
overlapping major se'ginents! (a) the Straw , 
Poll Era, 1S24-X936; and, (b) the Scientific 
Era, 1920-19 74 • Major milestones (the wide- 
spread adoption of scientific sampling tech- 
niques, ^notable poll successes and failures, 
.etc.) are enumerated along, with coverage of 
promineht personalities- in the field* A re- 
view of poll criticisms — band wagon effect, 

ladk of issue orientation, measureability of 
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"public opinion," leading questions, small** 
sample efficacy, influence on democratic ' 
political processes— ^concludes this chapter « 

An ove'rview of Gallup's polling tech- 
niq\Ms is found in Chapter II. Included here 
are expert references on the efficacy of Gal- 
lup Foil methodology (sampling procecSures, 
poll question formation, pre^testing, bias 
elimination, inteirviewing- techniques, etc.) • 

Data central to the content analysis of 
the pilot study- are presented in Appendices 
A (synopses of 1969 Salt Lake Tribune Sunday 
- edition Gallup public opinion pol^ reports) 
and 1 (synopses of 1969 Salt Lake Tribune 
Sunday edition front-page headline news re- 
ports) • Appendix C contains-.synopses of all 
poll questions contained'in the Gallup Poll 
Index Reports for 1970*1973. Personal cor- 
respondence- from Dr. George Gallup relative > 
to his organizatibrt's techniques, orientation, 
* operation, etc. appears in Appendix D. 

Suggestions for further research, based . 

on insights gained through examination of the 

hypothesis, in-jlude analysis of sample data 

to reveal trends in size and scope of polls; ^ 
♦ 

' trends toward more .issue rather than person- 
ality) oriented polling; trends toward ques- 
tions of a more probing nature: correlations 
between poll data offered to, vs poll data 

. reported. by, poll subscribers; instances or 
trends tending to substantiate or disprove 
the "band wagon effect" criticism; usage of 
leading ppll questions. An additional sug- 
gestion concerns use of a questionnaire 
survey to reveal public attitudes regajrding 
the type arid depth of questions posed by 
leading pollsters. 

\ ' 

c 
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ROLE OF COMMUNICATION IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SEX ROLE ORIENTATIONS 

Jane Delano Brown, M.A. 

University of Wisconsin - Madison, 1974, 

Advisert Jack M. McLeod 

ThiL influence of mass and inter^rsonal 

communication on processes of socialization « 
is illustrated through a multivariate Re- 
search strategy exemplified by the effect 



coll«9tt*peer groups' communicition patterns 
havs on ths development of traditional or 
non-traditional sex role orientations. 

A* sex-partitioned sample ofi> University 
of Wisconsin undergraduates (Males# 281? Fe- 
males# 208} was used. A second sample of 
woiaen (N«160) from a small Liberal Arts col- 
lege was- also used to validate the findings 
for the UW women students. Retrospective. re- 
ports of family structures and viilues? pre- 
college competencies and values? and college 
structures competencies and values were used 
in a multivariate analysis designed to -assess 
the relative influence of the potentially in- 
fluential factors in the development of sex^ 
r.ole orientations. Traditionalism of sex 
role orientation was measured in terms of the 
percentage of women in the student's expected 
occupation. The prestige of the expected oc- 
cupation was ^o'ded according to the Duncan 
SES scale. 

• , Through multiple linear regression anal- 
ysis causal paths of non- traditional- sex role 
development were det'ermined. Interpersonal 
communication patterns were found to play an 
Important part in the effect of the college 
environment on the sex role orientation of 
th^ male students. Female occupational 
choice appeared to depend little on value 
chaivge within the college environment a's fa- 
milial factors were more strongly associated 
with direction of sex role, orientation for 
the females. 
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-.""the communication of nutrition ' 
and weight control information 
to a college population 

Bonnie Jeanne Browniee# M.A. 
Indiana University* 1975 
^ Adviser: Q. Cleveland Wilhoit 

Despite grim reports of mass starvation 
.in underdeveloped areas of the world# Ameri- 
cans continue to eat* to overeat. As they 
overeat* they suppoz^t a^ $10 billion diet in- 
dustry. How long such extravagance can con- 
tinue in anr ovcrpopulatcd wo.rld is greatly 
debated. 



If* as seems likely* even Americans will 
have to change their traditional meaty .fare 
to more efficiently grown foods of vegetable j 
origin* they will need to. learn what the al- 
ternatives are. This will be the role of 
communication experts and nutritionists. To 
do their job well* conuiunicators must know 
where people now get, their information about 
nutrition and health and who they are likely 
to believe in adopting new habits. 

The purpose of this mail - survey was to 
investigate such concerns of a college popu- 
lation. Results front the random sample popu- 
lation show: - (1). Students are concerned 
about both their health and weight. About • 
half consider thei^iselves overweight? nearly ^ 
two-thirds 'have tried* to reduce, their weight. 
(2) ^Students are exp^bsed to much information 
'about nutrition and weight control — mainly in 
the form of advertising* not news or feature 
stories. (3) Students say they don't be- 
lieve much of what they hear advertised? yet 
answers on knowledge questions indicate they 
do agree with some questionable statements 
presented as "nutritional truths" by food and 
drug advertisers. (4) Most- students are 
aware of the many new commercial diet and 
health products. Many have tried them once 
>or twice. Few use them regularly. X5) As 
expected^ students first hear of new health 
and diet product^ l-ju;ough some form, of mas 
media. In cowuast* iViter personal contact 
tfamily* f rie^jds* "doc^rs, class lecturers 
'aremore imnfcrtant/in influencing trial and ^ 
continued use of products. I , 

The results indicate the media — particu- 
larly campus media — have an important educa-' 
tion^l task ahead in the dissemination of ac- 
- curate, nutrition and health information. 
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.THE Ali!ERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 
•AMD STARS AND STRIPES : 
THE AMERICAN MILITARY REPORTS 
* WORLD WAR I ^ 

David H." 'Burpee* M.S. 

University of Kansas, 1975 

• Adviser: Caldcr M. Pickett 

Stars and Stripes * the offici*al paper of 
the American Expeditionary Force of World War 
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1, was *issued from February 8, 1918, to July ^ 
h2, 1919. This thesis is an analysis of ths 
paper from February 8, 1918, to November 15, 
1918', to determine the character of the paper, 
during the' months the A.E.F, was in combat. ^ 

The first chapter provides background 
information on some of the key issues related ' 
to the U.S. entry into the war, the status of 
Journalism in the United States before 1917 , 
and some information about the early staff 
jamvhmrm of the* paper. . , * 

Other chapters tell the story of how^the 
.paper presented the news. Chapter two dis-^ 
cusses stories that dealt with military units 
•engaged in actjgi^l fighting. Chapter three- 
discusses hia^terial that was neither news about' 
the 'fighting nor i«llustrations: combat sup- 
port news, combat training news, poetry, 
sports news, neus from the United States, ad- 
vertisements, editorials-, letters to the edi- 
t^or, special columns, ^propagcmd a, and qis* 
cellaneous^ articles. Chapter four discusses 

the use of illustra'tions, such as comic 
♦ • > 

strips and ^artoons, to present news or opin-^ 
ion. 

. Major poijits in the ihesis. are that the 
: paper was dedicated to servin^f^he individual 
soldier and^that it displayed emotion in tel- 
ling the story of the war. The thesis sug- 
gests further topics for research in mill- ^ 
tary journalism and the moraie of Americans, 
both in the United States and in the*A.E.F,, 
during World War 1. 



tions and from- personal interviews ^with^past 
and present \^i)F staff members. 

The study detlHifined that WRUF was ^orig- 
inally established in 1928, largely at the 
urging of' a statewide citizen* s» group inter- 
^ ested in creating a powerful publicity voice 
to broadcast the merits of Florida living to 
residents of Northern states. ^ , •/ 

State funding, support grew thin in' the 
.great depression of the 1930s and WRUF had to 
,sell commercial advertising time to stay in 
operation. Also in the 19 30s, the dream of a 
nationwide publicity voice faded away as 
teqhnical limitations forced WRUF to qoncen- 
trat# on serving a local end regional audi- 
ence* * ' , ^ ^ 

Under the guidance of directQ^ra Garland 
W. Powell (1929-56) and Kenneth F. Small 
(1956-74), WRUF has for more than^four dec- 
ades provided entertainment^ and information^ 
to a large area- of north-central Florida, In 
addition, the station has contributed to the 
training of youngu men ^'d^women for the 
broadcasting profession. Since ,1930, WRUF has 
been staffed largely -by studeAt announcers, 
supervised by e cadre of professional broadr 
casters \ 
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COMMERCIAL RADIO AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
FIX)RIDA: WRUF— AN HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 

Edward Lane Burrows, M.A.J.C. • 

University of Florida,- 1974 

Kenneth A. ChVistiansen 



Adviser: 



• This st.udy .describes the*"creation and 

development of radio station WRUF, a coroner- 

cial AM and FM broadcasting* facility owned 

by the State of Florida and located' on^^ the 

^ • • ' •- • « 

University of Florida campus, at Gainesville. 

Information was gathered from the WRUF 
station files, the University Archives, 
accounts. in newspapers and other publica- 
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- lURADING PROFICIENCY RETENTION IN 
SIX LESS-INOUSTRALIZED NATIONS 

Robert Jose Caldwell, M.A. 

University of Texas, 1975 

Adviser: Ernest A.- Sharpe 

This is a^.three^part study of reading 
theory-consistiijg of; 

(1) an Investigation of the relation- 
ship of reading-as-a-process to the broader 
concept' of literacy as a social phenomenon, 

(2) a search within the literature for 
a plausible theory of reading from which em- 
pirically verifiable hypotheses may be gen- 
erated that address themselves to the ques* 
tion of fluency attainment, and 

(3) the analysis of field data composed 
of a sample of rural cultivators from leSs- 
industrialized nations in order to examine 
the validity of the hypotheses in question. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLICATIONS OF 

A rOUR-LEVEL CO-ORIENTATIONAL 
PROCESS MODPL .OF COMMUNICATION 

Snyder C. Caldwell, Jr., M.A. 

Univer»it^ of Maryland, 1975 

Adviser: Jaines E. Grunig 

The author conducted a contnunications 
"game" with 52 couplea. Half the couples 
were married# fulfilling the requirement for 
couples having a common communication back- 
ground. The other half were "Students in in- 
troductory journalism courses assigned to - 
random dyads. Half^ the couples were assigned 
a topic, inflation. The other half had no 
topic* a 

The results showed 'a marked propensity 
for couples with a previous coiranunicatlon 
background to carry £he communication process 
to completion. Complete communication is de- 
fined through a process model of co-orienta- 
tion designed by the author* 

The study suggests that the content of 
information -alone is not sufficient to in- 
form. The sender-receiver relationship^ sets 
receptivity for such information. 



Attitudes \ toward variations in ,sponsorr 
ing. organizations were examined* Surveys 
conducted -by univiprsities were found to have 
greater acceptance than government or com- - 
mercial' ventures^^by the study grqups. 

Those questi^oned were generally willing 
to respond to inq^^iries about current issues 
as well as 'their own preferences and habits. 
They indicated reluctance to divulge informa- 
tion about their income or another person. _ 

Concern for the topic provided the 
greatest individual! motivation for replying 
to surveys* \ 

The ,ideal survey, ^.ac^pf ding .to this 
sample^would use a mail questionnaire, sent 
to residential addreafseSi exposed of multi- 
ple choice items, and^ would require no more 
than 12^ minutes to complete* 

The "typical*?- suiVey nonrespondent was 
found to be older and less, educated than the^ 
.usual respondent. Significant'^'dif ferences 
were found between the Woups when a compari- 
son of attitudes for select variables was 
made. 
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THE SURVEY NONRESPONDENT 
A DEMOGRAPHIC AND ATTITUDINAL PROFILE 

u ' * 

Beverly Barnum Garden, M.A.J.C. 
University of Flbrida, 1975 
• Adviser: ^ Samona R. Rush 

' One usjpful method of gathering informa- 
tion he'cessary to make a ccmplex social' sys- 
t^ function smoothly is the survey. As a 
research tool, the survey is useful only if 
twc-'way. communication occurs* The respondent 
must^be willing to answer the questions in- 
cluded in the survey. Recently the increas- 
ing numbers of persons declining to partici- 
pate in surveys have become a concern to the 
research cornmunity. 

This study examines survey nonrespond- 
ents from four recent studies conducted at the 
University of Florida and compares their at- 
titudes toward survey research with tho. atti- 
tudes 'Of persons who did respond to the same 
surveys. 



ILLINOIS CABLE -TV REGULATION 
Scott C. Carlbe^g# M.A. 
.Western Illinois University, 1975 
Ad«'iser: William L\ Cathcart 
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The purpose of this study was to present 
a comprehensive chronology of Illinois cable 
television regulation. At completion of the 
study, municipalities were the only political 
entity in Illinois with the express statutory 
ability to franchise CATV* systems. 

Several court cases were sstudied in Il- 
linois cable's history. The elprliest case 
determined that municipalities! have the 
^ability to franchise CATV. This power was 
attributed to their authority oyer public 
streets and ways. Illinois municipalities 
also have the statutory ability \to franchise. 

No statutory authority over! cable exists 
*for the Illinois Commerce Commission. A 1973 
case said the Commissipn could not rule over 
cable TV as "telephone and telegraph mes- 
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■ages,'* as stated in* the Illihoia Public 
^ Utilities Act. 

The latest litigation was still in court 
at completion of the study. It involved the , 
statutory ability of an unincorporated town- 
ship to .franchise for edible service. 

The study attempts to project into the 
future of Illiriois CATV regulation with a 
euxvey of . the attitudes of state cable law. 
Illinois cable operators, municipal of ficials^ 
and -the Illinois Commerce Commissioners were 
surveyed. All cable^ operators were ^figainst 
state intervention' in the industry.*^ Over 
half of the municipal officers shared this 
attitude. ^ ^ 

Of all the provisions tha^\ the state 
could regulate r the -most popular proved to be 
a clarification of the franchising authori- 
tieirin^he state. It is a Uck of clarity 
which prompted the lawsuit currently in liti- 
gation in the state. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission dis- 
played a lack of interest in the quest ion- 
.naire. The three responses, of the five sent, 
were evenly' split, with one Commissioner for • 
state regulationv one against^ and. one ^No 
epmnent.'* ' 
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ANALYSIS OP SELECTED ACCREDITED • 
AKD KON-ACCREDITED NEWS- EDITORIAL 
CURRICULA IN JOURNALISM 

Bob A. Carrdll, M.A. 

Eaat Texas State University, 1975 

Adviser: •W.J.^ Bell 

Journalism education should be based on 

♦ 

a wide and varied background of competent in- 
struction in the liberal arts and .sciences^ 
as Well as, professional courses in-'-journalism/ 
according to the American Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism (ACEJ) • This study at- 
tempted'to determine if any significant dif- 
ferences exist in^lthe curricula of the ac- 
credited and the non-accredited news-editori- 
al programs. 

Thirty accredited and thirty non-accred- 
ited programs were, selected to provide' geo- 
graphic distribution. Courses ^were divided 
into' General and Journalism wltii further, sub- 
divisions ofi English, Foreign Language, 



Science and Mathematics/ Social and Behavior- 
al Sciences, and Htsnanities under General; 
. and Reporting and Writing, Editing and Graph- 
ics^ Theory and History, and Law and Ethics 
under Journalism. Statistical tools utilized 
were the Kolmogorov-Smirnov two-sample test 
and the frequency polygon. 

The study revealed similarities betw.een ' 
the samples of accredited and non-accredited 
programs. Charts of the various course cate- 
. goriea on the frequency polygons showed the 
* greatest difference to be four s^ester hours 
In the General category (in Social and Behav- 
ioral Sciences) and the greatest difference 
to be eight semester hours in the Journalism 
category (in Theory and History), The Kolmo- 
gorov-Smirnoy test, utilized as supporting 
data, also revealed very close similarities. 

* This study concluded that the curricular 
guidelines established by the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism are gener;ally 
followed by' accredited and non-accredited 
programs^ While individual differences do 
occur between the individual programe, the 
sequences as groups were very similar in cur- 
'ricular content. ..^^ 



APPLICATIONS OF UNIFIED SOCIAL THEORY 

TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
. GENERAL THEORY OF POPULAR CULTURE 

James 0. Castagnera, M.A. 

Kent State University, 1974 

' Adviser: Jerry M. Lewis q 

The thesis is an extended essay in which 
it is hypothesized that unified social theory, 
"derived from the sociological tradition, is 
applicable to the study of popular culture. 

In Chapter I the "author suggests that at 
present the students of popular culture di- 
vide themselves into two camps or factions. < 
The first group views popular culture as t^^he 
culture of mass men trapped in mass society. 
The second group- sees popular culture as the 
culture of free men in a pluralist society. 
These opposing perspectives on popular cul- 
ture the author has termed '^pcsaimistic'* and 
"optimistic", respectively. The debate which 
has raged between these two camps for more 



than a c«ntury is ch«ract«riz«d by diatrib# 
and motion. \ - - \ ^ 

To- illu^trata thesa points, tha author 
raviaws tha .i«ajor contributions to, tha litaca- 
tura ,o£ popular cultura. froai Alaxis da 
TocqUavilla to tha prasant. This raview, 
which comprisas Chaptjtr II of 'tha essay, 
servas as a vahical for thfi devalopmeht of 
ona of the main arguments of tha thesis, i.e.*', 
that those theorists who have approached the 
study of popular culture using the methodolo- 
gies o^, social science have demonstrated the~^ 
highest potential for the eventual develop- 
ment of av unified theory of popular culture. 

In Chapters. Ill and IV the author exam- 
ines the unified social theories^ of. Sorokin, — 
Marx,. Weber, Durkheim and NcLuhan', and dem- 
onstrates how the central problems, methods 
^ and' models discussed by each of these theft)- 
rists' have application to popular culture. 

The^ chief conclusions of the thesis are 
(1) that social science, rather .than humanis- 
tic philosophy or literary criticism, offers 
the best path to a unified theory of popular 
culture, (2) that unified social theories 
'already in existence are applicable to the 
•development of such a unified theory, and 
(3) that diatribe and debate must give way to 
serious research along^ the lines suggested by 
the thesis, if progress toward this unified 
theory is to be made. 
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' FILM AS 'VISUAL COMMUNICATION: 
A SOCipVIDISTIC STUDY OF FILMMAKING 

Richard Megson Chalfen, M.^. 

Universityjof Pennsylvania, 1974 

Adviser: 3ol Worth 

This is a study of one particular form 
of symbolic behavior: filmmaking. It is 
also a study of how this particular form is 
used as communication. For this purpose com- 
munication will be defined as being basically 
understood through the observation of certain 
social behaviors* 

For the purpose of studying how film- 
making-as otie^ specific mode of , communication 
-is organized as social process. I have cho- 



sen to teach -filmmaking groups of people In 
order to study and compare how they behaved 
in this situation. This study describes how 
eight groups 'Of^eenagers were taught to make 
^ films using 16 mm equipment. These-groups 
can be. categorized ^into four clusters t (1) 
black "lower class," (2) black "middle 
class," (3) white "lower class," (4) *>hite 
"middle class ," which r epresent both -male 
itnd. female informants.^ In order to make the 
social process involved .in learning a com- 



munication comparfble and available for analy 
sis, I decided to use- ah exactly similar 
method in .teaching all eight groups-of teen- 
agers. All groups were provided with the 
-same technological information and the same 
amounts of cameras., film and other technologl 
cal requirtt nents o f filmmaking. 

The. purposes of this study are t%rofold: 
first, to develop <^ method by whicH a sum- 
bolicmode in general and a particular mode; 
filmmaking, can.be studied; and second, to 
present a demonstration of this metho^ and 
the results of this particular analysis. To 
this end, an analytic scheme, based on the 
work of Worth andHymea, was developed and 
is called-in this study the sociovidistic 
Scheme of analysis. ^ 

The results, of the application of 'this 
scheme to my teaching of filmmaking' to eight 
groups, their behavior whil'e filmmaking and* 
.the films, they made aife analyzed ^nd discus- 
sed In terms of (1) thte usefulness of the 
analytic scheme, (2) the pattern of cocnmuni- 
cation revealed, ahdA(3) some pf the social 
implications of the use of symbolic materials 
by Afferent segments- of our society. 



-'external propagand;^ of the ^ 
people's republic of china 

Te-Cheng Chang, M.A. 
University of Oklahoma, 1974 
Adviser: Karlen Mooradian 

Three -major-areas of Red China's exter- 
nal propaganda are examined in this study; 
war and revolution, China's reunification* 
and refug^ees in Hong Kong. According to the 
Chinese Communist external propaganda in the 
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field of war and revolution/ the dictatorship 
haa to fulfill ihree 'basic tasks: (1) defeat 
and overthrow imperialists, revisionists, and 
reactionaries in or^er to estab;.ish the rule 
of^the proletariat in the world/ (2) mobilife 
«the oppressed and the exploited masses of the 
country and draw them into the process of. 
building socialism so as to govern them; *and 
(3) organize socialism and liquidate the . 
classes so as to effect the transition into 
the classless socialist society. 

. As to China's reunification the Study 
found that the efforts 'focus, on the, overseas 
Chinese and the Chinese student in the Uhited 
States in an effort to persuade them to sup- 
•port the reunification 'of China and regain 
the control of the 15 million people now gov-" 
erned by Taiwaa." 

Kith re9ard to the' Horig Kong refugee 
problem/ the author found that while it has no 
apparent connection on the surface with the 
^e'x^jtmal /propaganda of China, it is/ never- 
theless'/ re'cogniz^ as a defense «|>ropaga%da. 
"or counter-propaganda designed to counteract 
the reports published outside mainland China/ 
which' quote those who have fled Red China and 
who depict it in a less than favorable light. 



,^ tiye dissimilarity conditions for pairs bf 
individuals* ' \ ' 

"PIX" is a graphic ^illustration (draw- 
ing) of certain elements and relationships 
which represent moit commonly used ideas and 
idea fragments." Therefore/ a picture con- 
structed, of them has direct reference to 
our ideas. An individual's pictures have 
characteristics which represent some majof^ 
'features of his idetfs. Similar and dissimi- 
lar cognitive style as anNindependent^-va'ri- 



able was operationalized b'y^^'alyzing indi- 
viduals' picture characteristics. 

A coorientation situatio^ Was created by 
pairing Ss with similar and dii^similar cogni- 
tive styles to wpr)c on a probleki solving 
task, and. to come . up with a joih\ response. 

The dependent variables - afi^ect and 
cognition - were measured based on\Ss' re- 
sponses to a 12 -item questionnaire at the end 
of task. \ 

The findings suggested cognitive^.slmi- 
lar^ty - i.e., a common mode to share ideas - 
to be a facilitative condition in coorienta-- 
tion. People who were matched on the-simi- 
Aarity of their cognitive styles* communicated 
, more effectively, they also gained greater\ 

satisfaction from performing the projjlcm- \ 
' solving task. \ 

. . . . ^ ■ - -\ 



^ COGNITIVE SIMIliARlTY AND 
COMMUNICATION EFFECTS 

Mei-Chin Chen, M.A. 

University of Washington, 1975 

Adviser: Richard F. Carter 

The research object ive of this explora- 
tory study was to observe whether cognitive 
style contributes to dyadic understanding and 
dyadic satisfaction in a specific situation 
context - • problem-solving task. 

The major concern was to develop a mech- 
anism for the, observation and construction of 
-cognitive style, which refers to the way 
people' see things/ i.e., the way people ccon- 
-struct their cognitive "pictures" of thingS/ 
ideas, etc. 

'^A new. methodological instrument called ^ 
"PIX" irxvente'd, by Carter enfabled the con- 
struction of cognitive similarity and cbgni- 
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THE EFFECT OF FINAL PAUSE DURAT.ION AND 
VOWEL DURATION UPON THE COMPREHENSION 
AND DELAYED RECALL OF ORAl PROSE 

Kevin Michael' Connors / M.A. 

University of Texas, 1974 

Adviser t Wayne A. Danielson. 

Vowel and final pause duration were sepa^- 
rately manipulated in order to determine the 
effects of their variations on listening com- 

'prehension-. An acoustic method was developed 
to distinguish final (voluntary) pauses from 
phonetic (involuntary) pauses. 

The results indicate that compressing 
vowels 'by a ratio of .42 and less (at least 
58% of the original duration remaining) sign!- 

ificantly impairs listening comprehension. Re- 
ducing the average final pause dur^ition (.4 
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sec in th« normal condition} to #2 and .1, tec 
significantly, impairs cotnprahen'sionf but /lot 
significantly more in' the .1 sec condition 
than in the ^2 sec condition* This sugges^ts 
that final pauses ^serve as "chunk" markers 
rather'^than as information processing time 
periods* The interaction effect was not sig- 
nificant* 



ideals of Thomas Jefferson, kjelieved that "all 
communities divide" thenselves into the few-and 
the many*" The first class should govern the 
second, he said/ and should behave like proper 
statesmen. In 1831, Alexis de Tocqueville, a 
young French. nobleman", wrpt^ Democracy in 
America i xn which he outlined the dimensions 
,of a potential tyranny of the majority if the 
raw .force of public opinion held sway* 
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HALtER LIPPMANN: A STUDY OF 
T-^y AN , AMERICAN CONSERVATIVE 

Kathleen K* Constanzi^ M*A. ^ 

University .of Maryland,^ 1975 

Adviser: Richard D* Hoyt 

/ 

The survey of Lippmann's work shows* a 
consistent wish' to place authority in a small, 
select group*-' In A Preface to Politics and 
Drift and Mastery (1914), he callW upon an 
elite coalition of statesmen and scientists 
to assume leadership* In the New Republic 
article "Insiders and Outsiders" (Nov 13, 
1915), Lippmann differentiated be^cen those 
who direct public affairs and those who do ^ 
not* « "Leaders in the Rank and File" is a 
theme and chapter in Public Opinion (1922) , 
as in "Agents and Bystanders" in the Phantom - 
Public (1927); Iiippmann felt that the art of 
governing should be entrusted to experts^ 
like the statesman/humanist of a Preface to 
. Morals (1929)* During the depression, Lipp- 
mann wanted the government to serve as inter- 
vener* Then in the - Good Society (1937), gov- 
ernment became arbiter and guide, whose func- 
tions were adininistering justice and organiz-* 
ing the "inchoate mass*" Lippmann steered an* 
unreasoning pubJ^c away from charisma and^^^ 
jargon during the war years* For the drift- 
ing and alienated public of the 1950* s he 
proposed the. public philosophy and a2?tron^er, 
revitalized executive* 

Faith in a small corps at the top has > 
beeh a trait of other seminal conservatives*' 
The British statesman Edmund Burke, consid-. 
e^ed by some to be thq fatheV of modern con- 
servative thought, placed his faith in a 
"natuz:al aristocracy* " \ Alexander Hamilton, a 
conservative counterpoint to the republican 



W.D. SMITHERS, T^HOTOGRAPHER-JOUFuNALIST 
Mary Katharine Cook, M*A* 
University of Texas, 1975 
r Adviser: ^b«rt S. Kahan^^ 

Contained In libraries at the University 
.of Texas at Austin are more than 8,000 photO- 
'graphs and 2,000 pages of manuscripts that 
compri/e the W.D. Smithers Photography Col- 
lection* * 

This collection documents the history of 
the American Southwest and Mexico for the 
years 1910-1970 as seen by a man who lived in 
the region all his life. 

This thesis is" a biography 'of the man, 
who built that collection* It contains a de- 
scription of Mr* Smithers* life including his 
careers as zi photographer, journalist, author, 
artist, muK packer, ^xmy cook, inventor, 
. swapper, businessman and historian* Samples 
of his photographs are included* 
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'rllE HISTORY OF THE PENAL PRESS IN 
INDIANA STATE CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Michael W. Cooney, M*A* 

Ball State University, 1974 ^ 

Adviser: Mark Popovich 

r ^ " 

This thesis is a history of all known *' f 
publications of Indiana Boy*s School, Indiana 
Girl's School, Indiana Woman's Prison, Indi-* 
ana State Farm, Indiana State Prison and indi- 



ana Heformatory at Pendleton/ Ii^diana penal' 
inat'itutiona were among' the first in America 
to allow Inmate newspapers and magazines. 
The six institutions studied published* at 
'least twenty-seven different publications 
during an eighty-year period. 

The history of the penal .press in Indi- 

^•*ana was traced^ through reading every avaiXa- 
|>1« issue^ of . each 'Publi'fdation and through 

' personal interViews with past and present in- 
mate jitaff members and administration person- 
nel i From the information gathere<C a dj»- 
tailed account Pf. the joumalistic talents of 
inmate writers, the varying s^tyles "of the 
publicatiQns and the institutions, as well as- 
a complete content analysis, -is presented. 

The first Indiana penal publication was 
the Plainfield Reformatory , Published at the 
institution of* the same. name (later Indiana 
Boy's .School) , the^ first issue of* the Plain- 

. field Reformatory ^as datVd February 15, 1893 • 
The most, durable publication also. came into ' 
existence during the 1690* s. The Reflector , 
published first at Jef fersonville prison and 
later« at Indiana Reformatory at Pendleton, 
survived, several content and format changes' ' 
during its seventy-five year existence. .The 
Reflector was discontj.nued in 1972. During 

the existence of the Reflector, most of the 
other Indiana penal publications began and 
ceased publication^, Many were short lived;^ 
often only ah issue or two were published. 

Content, prior to 1940 consisted prima- 
rily of feature and outside news material* 
With the exception pf the Reflector , post 
1940' content concentrated on inside news and 
innate views. The Rfeflector did not beconie 
nside and inmate oriented until 1949. In 
each of the publications, the degree of 
censorship was the force which determined 
both direction ^nd content. 

\ Indiana penal publications were the ^e- 
cipie^nts of many awards. ''The he^ight was 
reachi^d in 1963 when both the Lake Shore Out- 
*look (\ndiana State Prison) and the Pendleton . 
Reflectbr (Indiana Reformatory) were ranked 
among the top ten penal publications in Ameri- 
^ca. How, just eleven years later, the Indi- 
ana penal press bar^y exists. Only the high 
school newspaper The Boys School Herald and 
Super Star Spectrum (Indiana Doy's School and 
Indiana Girl's School' joint effort] is still 
being published. 



llTjil^study was-^beguj: as, a^ result of read- 
ing the book An Eye For An Eye , written by 
the inmate'staff of the Lake Shore Outlook . 
The book contains censored material not' al- 
lowed inside the pages of the Lake Shore - Out- 
^ loo)c * Smuggled out of Indiana State Prdson^ 
An E^e For An* Ei;e was the first of a series 

of events leading to the cessation of the pe- 
nal press' in Indiana* 

The conclusions of the study show the 
relationship of An Eye gor An Eye and the 
decline of the penal press in Indiana. - It 
also concludes little prospect is in ^s|^ore 
'f6r the reinstitutibn of penal publications, 
but that 'reins'titution is needed to provide 
th« utilisation of talent and allowable ex*: 
pressions of individuality important to suc- 
cessful rehabilitation. 
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A COMPARISrON OF THE COVERAGE 
or THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 

BY THE ATLANTA JOURNAL , 
•AND THE ATLANTA GEORGIAN ' 

Robert Stephen Cross, N.A* 

University of Georgia, 1974 

Adviser: Albert L. Hester 



This thesi^is a ccnparative message 
analysis of the coverage of the Bolshevik 
takeover in Petrograd in November 1917. The, 
two newspapers studied .tfere competing after- 
noon dailies in Atlanta, Ga. The Journal ^ 
then belonged to a local company- and the 
Georgian to the William Randolph,.Hearst chain. 
Two important collfpctions of^original docu- 
ments (translated into. English; the author, 
cannot read Russian), one edited by John 
Bunyan and H. H. Fisher and the other by 
Robert Browder and A. F. Kerensky, were used 
to 'check the historicity o'l the reportage. 

Tluree lines of inquiry >t&te set up: 
comparative accuracy of th^ two papers', com- 
parative completeness of the two papers, and 
comparative rapidity of reporting specific 
facts. It was easily established that the 
Journal contained many more factual errors, 
but also was much more complete in its cover- ^ 
age, and was^as much as two days ahead* of the 
Georgian in getting specific events reported 
in the ne>'s columns. JThe factual errors re- 
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ported ware divided into' cAtegorias, and it 
waf-«»tabli«h«d thtt *»oit of the Georgian*! 
errors were - miss tate'Mnte of th^a facts df 
military conflicts, while most .of the 
Journal 's errors concerned thj roles of the 
'politipal leaders involved in the revolution* 
IThis' proved tHat the. Journal ' tried harder 
than the Georgian to explain the political 
issues behind' the fighting. 



The business publicatio>\ is expanding 
and developing as a medium of coininunication. % 
Its overall design is becoming more ^ttuned^' 
to the expectations of dta publics. ^/l«u 
format does play a role in design cap«^bility, 
^coat is a secondary^ consideration, and both 
may indeed be subordinate to creative use of 
the imagination* 
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DESIGN TRENDS IN EDITORIAL PRESENTATION: 
A SURVEY OF BUSINESS COMMUNICATORS' 

J Mary Anne Gillis Culpepper, M.A.JVC. 

ifnivtersity of Florida, 1974- 

Adviser: Ramona R. Rush 

There. Are more -than ten thousand bua^:^ 
' ness publicatio.i^s in existence today. They 
include both internal and external publica- 
tions whicA are designed to improve employee 
relations* convey the company fiieasage tO'-the 
public, and in some instances,, act as a sales 
tool. . ^ 

In. order to gain more information on de- 
sign and editing techniques in business pub- 
lications, a mail jurvey was sent to a sys- 
^tematic, random sample of 439 editors whose 
names were selected from the membership rolls 
of the International Association'^^C Business 
Communicators (lABC) . Three hundred and sixr 
teen, or 73 per cent, of the questionnaires 
were returned. 

From these responses'^ profile of the^ 
typical business publication was developed. 
It is a four to eight page monthly magazine 
publ'Srshcd for .employees. . Printed offset by a 
contract printer, the type is a* transitional 
reman, 'ten point With one, point leadirig. It 
is set justified. Tho .headings are predoml- 
nantly^sana serif, cap/lower case. Approxi-^ 
mately one-third of the printed material is 
art, of which 80 to 100 per cent is photog- 
raphy. ^ 

Similar profiles were developed for the 
various publication formats-magazifte, news- 
paper, and newsletter. 
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FUTURE OF CABLE TELEVISION IN EDUCATION 

STahdra Harriet Cutler, M.A«^ 
' University of Pennsylvania^ 1974. 
Adt^iser: ^William H. Melody 

The study analyzed the claimed potenti^al 
of cable television for primary and secondary 
education. This^ entailed examining.,possible 
^ applications of>cah\e television, including 
i.' instructional tefl* 4,sion, coniputer-assiated 
instruction and two-way feedback uses, and 
.relating those to .the needs of the .educatioii- 
ai iftstitution*- 

The study exan^ihed the basic teChnologi;: 
.cal characteristics of cable television and 
demonstrated how its multiple channel capaci- 
ty and two-way* feedback potential lend them- 
selves to a variety of educational uses. By 
comparing cable ^'television to other instruc- 
tional media, such as broadcast televisiPri^ 
film, ^closed-circuit television and instruc- 
tional television fixed service, the study 
indicated that under cei;tain situatior* /.aoxe 
television might^be the most cost effective 
means of transmittihg educational information 
given the condition that the instructional 
programs ''are' fully integrated into the ^^cur- 
riculum. 

The claimed uses of cable television in 
teaching and education range from teacher 
, training , to .student productions «of Shake- 
Sfearian plays. The s^udy illustrated these 
applications, with real-life examples where 
they exist. Cable television can offer 
schqpltf the opportunity to. originate and/or 
schedule programming . to ^cc^ their specific 
needs. In many cases, cable operators have 
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assisted schools w^th their cable systems by 
providing equipment and labor at cost. 

The second section of the study examined 
cable television from the educator's perspec- 
tive* It addressed, the' following questions: 
, How can cable television facilitate educa* 
, tioii? To what extent should cable television 
be introduced in schools to contribute to* 
meetihg the objectives of^the educational 
,system? The thirty-year history of instruc- 
tional television suggests that ITV has not 
lived up to its claimed expectations. jGiveh 
the -relatively small demand for programming^ 
the market for instructional programming can- 
not presently support -the production quality 
programs • 

The study analyzed the institutional ar- 
rangements pf the educational profession and 
concluded that it Lit not in the-,vested inter- 
ests ot, the existing institutional structured 

which includes both administrators and teach- 
V * 

erSf to jicconimodate^atself to the Implementa- 
tioh of cable television in the classroom. 
Adlministrators participate in a decision-male-, 
ing proces^ based on ^hort range objectives 
rather than long. range ones. Which cable tele- 
vision falls under. Moreover, teachers are 
givenr no incentive to use Instructional tech- 
nologies. Many appear threatened by the en- 
croachment of cable television on their au- 
thority in the Qlassroom and their security , 
in their positions. 

The stu^y concluded that cable televi- 
sion cannot be justified as an educational 
delivery system, given the present institu- 
tional constraints, within the next five to 
ten years. The^ last section recommended the 
direction of change that could be made for 
educators to utilize cable television as a 
means of achieving better quality education 
at % reduct*ion of per pupil costs* 
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"LET H£ SPEAK TO THE MANAGER"— WFAA- 
TV»S FIRST PRINCIPLE OF PUBLIC ACCESS 

Russell Edi^ard Dealey, M.A. 

University of Texas, 1974 

Adviser} Ernest A. Sharpe 

The specific intent and desired purpose 
of this thesis was to investigate a man named 
Kike Shapiro and his Sunday night, prime time. 



'telecast entitled "Let Me Speak To The Mana- 
ger »** Within the thesis was described the 
overall success and respect which has been 
^attributed to both Shapiro and the program. 

The research project entailed in-depth 
interviews with Shapiro and a worthy investi- 
gation of the' program itself. This ihspec- 
*tion included all pertinent facets of produc- 
tion, desire, and purpose pertaining to "Let 
' Me Speak To The Manager." 

THE APPLICATION OF MASS COMMUNICATION 
.THEORY TO THE OPERATIONS OF 
THE TRANSIT^^INDUSTRY 

James LeRoy Oeatherage III, M.S. 

Oklahoma state University, 1975. 

Adviser: Walter J. Ward 

Scope and Method of Study ; During re- 
cant years, the role of public transportation 
in the nation's urban areas has been expanded 
and encouragec. This development has come 
about as the^resuit of the problems steiraning . 
from the usage of the automobile. Many urban 
areas are' utilizing transit: as an alternative 
to the automobile 'and as a means of reducing 
auto congestion. This new role for transit, 
historicalXy a depresscKi industry, implies a 
dynamic role^ for public transportation in the 
transport marketplace. Therefore, the adop- 
tion< of the discipline of marketing seems es- 
sential to the succesii of transit improve- 
ments. The use of mass communication theory 
as a basic structure for a marketing strategy 
is explored. The results of the efforts of 
the Metropolitan Tulsa Transit Authority are 
reviewed as a case study. 

Findings and Conclusions : The Metropol- 
itan Tulsa Transit Authority begah an expan- 
sion of services in 19^2. In attempting ^o 
increase passenger awareness of the improve?- 
mentSr a marketing strategy was devised and 
implemented. During the second stage of this 
strategy, communication theories on the dif- 
fusion of innovations were utilized as the 
'basic philosophical structure for a marketing 
program* ,The result was a tremendous, in- 
crease in patronage* 

Therefore, the study concludes that mass 
communication theory has been shown to be a 
potentially effective transit management 
tool* 



-LIBEL LAW 1970-1973 : 
THE NEW- YORK TIMES RULE 
AND 

' ^ ^STORIES OF PUBLIC. INTEREST 

bwight 0.' D«ay, M. -S. 
University of iXan^as, 1974 
Adviser: Del Brinkman 

The U. S-. Supreme Court left two impor- 
tamt questions unemswered in the 1971 Rosen-" 
bloom case: '.What* is a story of public in- 
'terest"?; and what is "-reckless disregard; for 
the. truth"? 

Rosenbloom* wadi" a distributor of - nudist 
magazines/ a private ci'tizen, wha, according 
•to the court, became involved in a s.tory of 
public Interest when he was charged with sel- 
ling pornography. The ruling ii. .the 1964 New 

York Times v. SUlliven case applied equally. 

.'I o 
to public figures and private* citizens, the 

court said. 

• The Times rule, meant that Rosenbloom . 

could not recover- damages fpr Philadelphia 

radio station WIP's eifroneous report that he 

p«ddled obscene - literature, unless, he proved 

WIP recklessly' disregarded 'the truth. 

Future ste^te and federal decisions, the 

court suggested, would .define . "a story of 

public interest*^- and "reckless disregard for 

the truth." This thesis, through case stud- 

c . - . ' 

ies, outlines the definitions of these terms 
by U.S. cour.ts from 1970 through 1973. Be- 
fore Rosenbloom, several state courts cor- 
rectly anticipated the Supreme Court by rul- 
ing that private citizens involved in a story 
of public in*;erest must prove that defamatory 
statements' wei^e published with, knowing falsi- 
ty or reckless disregard for the truth. 

The reseax;.ch ended* three months before 
Gertz V. Welch Inc.", which ruled that a pri- 
vate citizen needed to prove reckless disre- 
gard for the truth only if he sought punitive 
^amages. ^ 

The thesis concludes that newspapers 
Publishing deliberate falsehoods can rcck- 
essly disregard the tputh .in at^cast^scvcn^ 
ays and that, except fpr gossip mongcring 
and invasion of a person's sex life, a re-' 
porter's rigfit to report news of public in- 
ter^st is almost unlimitgd. 
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•AN HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPf? 

. STUDY OF THE CINEMATIC 
VAMPIRE FROM 1922 THROUGH p7i 

James^ Joseph Desmarais, M.A. 

California State University, 
Fullerton, 1975 / 

Adviser: George Mastroianni 



This study traces* the history of the 
vampire in cinema from its fiir'st appearance 

• ] in Nosferatu in 1922 through/Andy Warhol's 
Dracuia in 1974. / 

Divided into two^sections, the first 
part of this thesis includes a discussion of 
'the major vampire film^ from around the world 
and the movements and trends, that have influ- 
enced.'them. Included in/ this section, are ^ 
such chapters as "the vampire in literature-,;. 

'/]prior to its first appearance' on .the screen,' 
Dracuia and the veunpire films^^ of Be la Lugosi 
plus the Dracuia sequels. There 'i also an 
extensive look at such early v^^npire classics 
like Nosferatu ' and Vanpyr as well aS a stu^y 
..of the films of Christopher^Lee and Hammer 
Films. In, addition r/there are chapters de- 
voted to the vampire/ in America, the vampire 
around the .world, and the television vampire. 
There 'is also a doncluding chapter which in- 
cludes a summation /bf a number. of the conveh- 
tidns found to be contained In most vampire 
films. These incl'uded,J:he sexuality between 
the' vampire and its victim, the use of reli- 
gious motifs, and tt^e ritualized death scenes. 

The second part of the'thes.is includes a 
filmography of over 180 films .discover*ed to 
contain a vampire* element. • In addition to the 
title plus -any alternate title it may have, 
each entry incliudcs the year of release, the 
director, the distributing company,, the major 
playersf and a brief annotation. There are 
also lists-of/non-varripirc films with mis- 
leading titles, vampire films announced but 
as yet unmaclc, plus a., list of vampire shorts, 
cartoons, and' tabletop animiitions. ' , 



. SING A SONG OF' SIXPENCE; 
THE 1959-1960 PA.YOLA SCANDALS AND 
SUBSEQUENT LEGISLATION' 

Barbara A. Diekhans, H.A* 

University of Washington, 1974 

Adviser: Don R. Pember ' 

The 1959 payola investigations concen- 
trated primarily on the payola practices tak- 
ing place in the tadio-music industry^ This 
thesis traces the fact of payola in the music 
induatry,# and the radio l^u^iness when radio 
successfully joined music and broadcasting, 
and defines^ the practice from a historical 
perspective. Radio and the recording indus- 
try blended' in the rock and roll era of the 
fifties to create an intricate system-of 
bribery connecting the performers^ .the'^ record 
companies and the disk jockeys. The congres- 
sional i,hquiry into the payola practices of 
the broadcaster, prompted thj Federal Communi- 
cations Coniihission and the Federal 'Trade Com- 
mission (the two regul'atory agencies most 
, closely tied to the supervision- of broadcast- 
,ing) to instigate their own investigations 
into the problem from their respective' points 
of view: the FCC concentrated on the role 
played by the broadcasters; the FTC investi- 
gated the fair practices implications, involv- 
ing the record, companies. State legal au- 
thorities foc&ised ori" the criminal aspects of 
the practice of accepting and offering bribes* 

This thesis details the events of the 
multi-pronged investigations, as well as dis- 
cussing the impact of these investigations 
upon, the record and radio industries, the mu- 
sic world and the public. The immediate re- 
sults of the payola scandals ajid investiga- 
tions were 'a flood of recommendations from 
all sides, administrative railings, legisla- 
tion — all in the attempt to control payola 
practices — and legal prosecut'ioris. *• 

The basic conclusion of the thesis is 
that the scandals of 1959~opened the eyes of 
the* public and the regulatory bodies ^p^he 
under-the-table behavior .of, among others, 
the disk jocHey, but the exposure of this be- 
havior did little to halt the activity as 
evidenced in .the more recent- outbreaks of 
payola of the. sixties and the newly Refined 
payola of the seventies — "drugola.** Further- 
more, this study qu42stions the capability of 



* any governmental agency of legislative body 
of eliminating an apparently ^cfceptable busi- 
^ less practice of giving and receiving favors. 
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^ ' PROFILES OF THREE NEWSWOMEN 
Gioia E. Diliberto, M.A. 
University of Maryland/ 1975 
Adviser: Ray E* Hieberb 

Pauline F^rederick (NBC UnitediNations 
correspondent)', Meg Greenfield (deputy edi- 
tor, editorial page, the Washington Post ) , 
' and Helen Thomas (chief. United Press Inter- 
national White';House correspondents) , are 
three women who have achieved vmprecedented 
levels of achievement inja ma'le dominated 
profession. Their profess'ional and personal* 
lives are examined here in the context of 
their news organizations and their involve-- 
ment in politics* 

What does it take to .become a success ful> 
journalist? What pressures, obstacles and 
sacrifices -are peculiar to women in the pro- 
fessioii? How do some of our largest, most 
prestigious news] organizations regard and 
treat their female reporters and eidltors? 
What is it like being the only woman on a'' 
, campaign bus or flying over a war zone? How 
does a career in journalism affect a woman's 
personal life? Under what circumstances do 
newswomen havfe an advantage over their male 
colleagues? 

These are some of the questions this 
work has tried to* answer through profiling 
the lives of three remarkable newswomen. 

^ * . ' ' 
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MIAMI HER^D v. ^TORNILLO: 
^ PRESS FREEDOM AND PUBLIC ACCESS 

-Matilyn G. Dilley, M.A. 

' Univcrsfty .of Wisconsin, 'Madison, 1975 
♦ 

Adviser: William ,A. Hachten 

,0n June.25, 1974, the Supreme Court cyf 
the United States ruled, in ' The Miami Meralc' 
Co* V. Pat L. Tornilld, Jr. , that a Florida 
law providing for political candidates* right" 
to reply to a newspaper attack was uncohsti** 
tutional. The case originated in Dade Cpun- 
tyr Florida, in Scptcnjber, 1972, whcn'Tornillo, 



was A candidate for the Democratic no)nination 
for a seat in the Florida House of Repre- 
sent at iyea. The Miami Herald published two . 
editorials questioning Tornilrla's-integri-tyr^ 
TornillOi after sending two replies to the 
newspaper wh'ich The Herald refused to print, 
filed a civil action under 'Florida's compul- 
sory publication statute 104.38. 

This thesis is' concerned with freedom-of ■ 
«the-press issues involved ;in the case, and 
with implications of the- Supreme -Court's 
unanimous decision declaring the statute un- ^ 
constitutional. . Libertarian and social re- 
sponsibilit^ principles underlying a free 
press and a right of public access to the 
press are reviewed. Briefs^ court opinions 
and decisions, and case law cited by each 
side are analyzed to determine how the case 
affects the individual right to free expres- 
"sion and the functional right of the press to 
.free expression^ 

^ The.majojr conclusion* of the thesis is 
that Tornillo has strengthened the free 
''speech and press clause because of the Court's 
.reliance on libertarian principles to reach 
"the decision. If the Court decides to proj- 
ect this line of reasoning to television and 
radip free press conflicts, the Tornillo de- 
cision would have a major impact on a case« 
challenging the constitutionality of govern- 
ment-regulation of broadcas^t media. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL FOR A CLASS lU 
STILL PHOTOGRAPHY AND PHOTOJOURNALISM 

^Dennis R. Dimick, M.%. ^ : ^ 

Uhi^rsity of Wisconsin, 1974 ^ 

^^dviser: C. Burnett,* 

This»pr6jfect is designe(3* as a- basis for 
a still photography class in the Dep^prtment 
of Agricultural Jov)rnalis|n at the University 
of Wisconsin - "Madison.. 

The objective of the jiroject i«} to or- 
ganize available ^instructional mtcrials for 
communication photography into a package 
which could easily be used d^n a s^till photog- 
raphy class* \ ^ 

The instructional^ matcria*ls prpvided 
will give an instructor, basic instructional 
aids which can £c 'Mscd in that class. . fiach. 



section has Instructional materials which 
'can be used as the basis for lecture sessions. 

In addition, most sections have visual 
jaids, either transparent slide, or mounted 
black and white prints, that'canbe used with 
their accompanying scripts as a basis for 
class lecture and discussion. . * 
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EFFECTS ^OF THE FEMINIST MOVEMENT ON ^ 
* ■ * ' MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS * . x 

Jmnet L. Dooley, M.S. ^ 

The University of Tennessee, 1975 

Adviser: Sherilyn K. Zeigler ^ ♦ 

^ This study examined effects of the femi- 
nist movement on the content of magazine ad- 
vertisements directed toward the feminine 
market. Areas of investigation included: 
(1) assessing the need-for feminist appeals 
in advertising, (2) detelrmining perception of 
differences in 'feminist a^)peals between ads 
ftom pre- and post-feminist periods (the lat- 
ter beginning in 1968), and (3) assessing ef- 
fectiveness of feminist appeals. 

Group interviews were conducted ,9if it h a 
random sample of married women students at 
The Universit/ of Tennessee, Knoxville. Re- 
spondents completed questionnaires pertaining 
to portrayal of women in selected ads, while 
they viewed slides of the ads. 

Results indicated there have been some 
feminist influences pn advertising following 
widespread acceptance of feminist ideology. 
First, all respondents indicated a need for 
feminist advertising appeals*; I* feminists'* ex- 
pressed a stronger desire for these appeals 
than did •non-feminis*ts, " while both groups 
felt the appedls were needed more in ads for 
faimily products. • 

Second, all respondents ^rceived a 
greater degree of feminist appeals in ads 
from the post-feminist approaches. Finally, 
feminist appeals were most effeptive -in help- 
ing respondents Relate to ads, and Iri stimu- 
lating "liking" of ads. . .somewhat less. effec- 
tive in influencing, purphasc decisions. . .and' 
ineffective in procuring attitude change or 
recall of ad content. ' 
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, K ^lEW-OF T^E CONTROVERSY- * * 

, OVER NEWSh^N'S. PRIVILEGE 

Glenn Newton Dotter, M.A. 

University North Carolina, 1975 

Adviter: A.'M. Secreat 

t 

* t 

An examination ot &e -controversy over « 
newtmen'i privilege is presented as a series 
p£"£iv«- articles -intended for newspaper pub- 
iTcation. The purpose of the articles. is to 
pratent'to tbe average reader the dimensions 
of thii problem, which involyes a newsman's 
right to keep his confidential sources of in- 
formation' fl|ecret . 

. The first/ article provides a general 
•overview of the subject as well as "Bomc of - • 
the philosophircal arguments pro and con. The ' 
second article examines the relationship be- 
tween reporters; their sources, and the gov- 
ernment . 

The. third article^.r^views some of the 
more important court^ cases leading up to and 
including the Supr^e Court's dt^ision in 
Branzburq v. Hayes (1972). The foiirth arti- 
cle examines the impact of that decision on 
the journalism .profession and subsequent 
coxirt cases. 

' ~ ~ -The final article focuses on the issues 
involved in' formulating shield laws, to pro- 
tect newsmen from revealing' theii sources. 
The situation in the various states and the 
chances of Congress passing a federal shield 
law are exeunined. 

■ '\ 
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way of R-f actor analysis. The testing was 

vis-a-vis student demands on student newspa- 

.pers. 

Study respondents were a random sampling 

' (n«220) of some 5,600 full time and on-campus 
students at California State Universityiu 
Fresno* Respondents were asked to evaluate 
20 opinion statements as to "your, ideal of 
how a-newspaper should function^" The state- 
ments were selected iifterms of quasi-bal- 
anced block design? they represented politi- 

• cal , informational and play demands , and were^ 
scored on a Ciljert-type* scale. Resulting. 

' questionnaire data were subjected to factor 
ana^lyticaj. and varimax rotatipn procedures on 
a CDC 3170 ^computer. 

Six factors emerged that were signifi- 
camt — i.e. , with eigenvalues greater-than-one 
Due to jimbiguoua .loadings- one of these (Fill) 
was not interpreted. The other five--inter- 
preted in*^ terms .of R-methodo logical proce-' 
dures— were: Factor X/Joumalistic Idaalism; 
Factor II/Moral Responsibility; Factor IV/So- 
cial Responsil^ilityr Fiictor V/Joumalis tic 
Independence, and Factor Vl/Journalistlc En- 
tesrtainment* Reinterpreted in terms of Q- 

^methodological procedures. Factor -I fitted 
the logical demands one would expGct from 
Stephenson's mature reader. Factor VI con- 
tained the logical demands of Stephenson's 
pleasure reader. , Cactors II, IV and V were 
not strictly sug^Kted by Stephenson's typol- 
ogy, but they are the utilitarian-type de- 
mands of his non-pleasure rea'der. 
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DOROTHY PARKER'S CONTRIBUTION 
TO LITERARY JOURNALISM DURING 
THE FIRST HALF X)P THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

•Valerie Marttila Dueber, M.A. 

Kent State University, 1974 

Advisor:. Harvey Saalberg 
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A TEST OF 
THE LUDENIC NEWSREADIN(3 THEORY 
USING R-FACTOR ANALYSIS 

David M. Dozier, M.A. 

California State University 
' Fresno, 1975 \ 

Advisers: W. J* Ingenthron and 
R...C* Adams 



The Ludcnic ncwsread'ing theory of 
Will^m Stephenson has not been tested em- 
pirically since it« introduction. Moreover, 
the theory is a, product of Q-technique and 
its Methodology. This study was an attempt 
to test logical implications of the theory by 



The 1920^' s and 1930 's marked a .literary 
springtime in New York City, and Dorothy 
^ Parker was an established wit and literary 
^ figure, hobnobbing with luminaries stiph as 
Robert Denchley,^ Marc Connelly, George S. 
Kaufman, Harold Ross, and Altixander Woollcott. 
These people, who blended theatfto with jour- 



naliiun, made .up the famous Alcronquin Hotel 
Round Table, a luncheon circle froki which a 
refreshing new ^umor emerged during ambiva* 
lent times in the United States. 

However I Dorothy Parker was more than a 
party wit I quoted and misquoted around New 
York. She was a literary journalist; a. spe- 
*cial breed of writer- who*, not merely reports^ * 
the news of events, but reports the news of * 
life for the 'discriminating reader. Her dra-^ 
ma and book reviews that appeared in Vanity 
Fair and The New Yorker during those years ^ 
reflected an acute awareness of the literary 
world around her. ButV most important , was 
her uncanny ability to write about her keen 
observations with imagination, humor, an^ 
precision.^ 
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POTENTIALS OT CABLE TELEVISION IN 
EDUCATION WITH EMPHASIS ON THE 
• TEACHING OF' ENGLISH / 

Virginia Tcbyrica Eaton, M^.A. 

University of Pennsylvania, 1974- 

Advi^sar: William-H". Melody 

The study analyzed the potentials of the 

application .of cable technology to formal in- 
stifuction, progr.amming which can be useful' to 
the high school Engliaj^r teacher, and the val- 
ue of cable to the classroom. 

Instructional cable television has many 
potentials. It can increase the effective- 
ness of classroom techniques through appli- 
cation to various learning situations, make 
available a wide range of program types, ex- 
pand limited reaburces, enrich the learning 
experi<^nce, increase communications between 
schools through interconnection and create a 
means for quick dissemination of new instruc- 
tional methods and discoveries. * 

'Barriers to the implementation of cable 

instruction exist both^in the school. system 

^ J- 

and in the community. Some of the most com- 
mon barriers are due to prejudices and (nis- 
conceptions held by teachers* administrators, 
and citizens; and some are duejbo the effort 
a teacher must make to learn to adapt his 
teaching, in such a way as to make the best 
use of the system. Misuse- of the cable sys- 
tem', leading to failure, can*also create bar- 



riers to further implementation. 

The establishment of an educational ca- 
ble- program requires the overcoming 'of bar- 
riers and some insurance that the potentials 
of cable will be utilized. Thi^, in turn, 
requires precautions against loss of authori- 
ty, over-centralization, and- over-enthusiasm. 
For the most part, -programming is the most 
important factor in the successful implemen- 

^tation and maintenance of an instructional 
cable system. Obtaining the hardware, is the 
simplest, while producing the software is a 

.difficult and continuous proces^s. Context, 
uniqueness, and localness are three/factors 
which stand out as being essential to a* suc- 
cetfsful program. The use of cable in Berks 
County', Pennsylvania, substantiates this. 
' The study concluded that the use of- ca- 

'ble in the school system would help improve 
education. 
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A STUDY OF RADIO LISTENERS IN INDIA TO 
THE FAR EAST BROADCASTING COMPANY, 
MANILA AND THE FAR EAST BROADCASTING 
ASSOCIATION, SEYCHELLES 

Anne Ediger, M.A. . 

Syracuse University, 1974 

Adviser: Robert S. Laubach 

, ^ <» 
This study deals with' listeners of two 
Christian broadcasting organizations beaming 
radio programs into India: the Tat East 
Broadcast^ifn^ Company (FEBC) , Manila, Philip- 
pines, and the Far East Broadcasting Associ- 
ates (FEBA) , Victoria, Seychelles. Aims 

^. and purposes of FEBC/FEbA are to serve the 
threefold .nature of man — physical, mental arid 

. spiritual — by means of Christian radio pro- 
grams^ 

i/istener resppnse oyer a period of years 
' has shown^ that the audience reached 'is not 
the audience aimed at primarily. In order to 
ascertain reasons for this, this study was 
undertaken, seeking audience demographic in- 
formation, their listening patterns, program 
and station preferences, and other program- 
related information. Of 18 languages in 
. which FEBC/FEBA broadcast programs into 
India, four were chosen for the survey: 
Tsunil Tclugu, English, and Hindi. A total 
number of 4,*d32 questionnaires were mailed. 



and 3 #430 returned^ realizing 70*98.p«r cent 
returns . 

Th* data «how that the largest percent- 
age of the listening audience^ is comprised 
of high school and college students between 
the ages of 17 artd- 20.. The great majority 'of 
listeners are Christians. Usteners indicate 
a distinct preference for Christian message 
programs; they also favor music and song^f . 
all de<;^riptionf news,- programs for youth# 
and. drama. 

Implications of these findings indicate 
that a change in program type and format will 
be necessary in order to reach more of the 
intended FEBC/FEBA audience. Much more^attenr-- 
.tion will have to be given to the type ,.of pro- 
gram that appeals to yQutK# and to the nonr 
Christian. A credible news service should be 
established. 



ans responded more positively to the Indian 
ethnic titles than did non-Indians. There 
were exceptions # however. Respondents* ^ge 
and sex were at times significants which 
means that factors other than race are in*- 
vplved in a person's preference to^^ard ethnic 
material. ^ 

Generally^ thought members ot*i racial 
or ethnic group respond positively to materi- 
al that realistically portrays ^•ir group. 
Thus# material of ethnic "appeal can be used 
to motivate 'handicapped readers # to teach .. 
them to read, and to enhance their self-con- 
'cept and pride. MoreoveV * mat erial of ethnic 
appeal can promote interest and -understanding 
among all of America's people. 
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PREPARATION AND EVALUATION- OR 
A SAMPLE OF ETHNIC-ORIENTED # 
MATERIAL FOR ADULT NEW READERS 

' Judith A. Ellison/ M.A. 

Syracuse University* 1974 

Adviser: Robert S. Laubach 

With the advent of black studies # blacks 
have been demanding material, of black ethnic 
content. , Spanish/ Indian, Asian, and other 
ethnic groups in the United States are also 
crying for material that portrays their group 
in a realistic/ positive light. 

In this study 10 7 adult new readers — 
black f whit^# and Indian/ male and female/ 
teenager to Dl'dfer adult — evaluated a pamphlet. 
Kwanza; ""A Celebration / an example of black 
ethnic material developed by the investigator. 

The purpose of the eyalua'tion was to sec 
if blacks / in fact^ do respond positively to 
black etlinic material and -to see if they re- 
spond more positively than non-blacks. Re- 
spondents also were as^ed to react to other 
ethnic material — television programs/ peri- 
odicaTs/ biographies/ books and 'Pamphlets. 

Blacks did respond more positively to 
black ^thnic material than did non-blacks. 
Whites responded more positlv^ely to white- 
oriented material than did non-whites. Indi- 



THE PARTIES/ THE MEDIA 
AND POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE 

H. Stuart' Elway/ M.A. 

University of Washington/ 1975 

Adviser: Alex S. Ed3lstein 

This thesis was an exploratory study de- 
signed to test the relative uselfulness to in- 
dividuals o£^olitical parties and mass media 
with regard to political knowledge. 

Because we were interec'ced in the indi- 
vidual's use of his party/ usual conceptions 
of party structures, and functions v(ere not 
pertinent here. By conducting a random sam*- 
pie survey with open ended items/ we allowed 
each respondent to define ''political party" 
for himself/ in terms of its usefulness to 
him. This conceptual approach/ and its meth-. 
odological implementation/ distinguishes this 
study from most party research. 

The study was removed from an electoral 
context in hopes of gene^rating insight into 
the functions parties perform from day to day 
for thone who identify with them. Much is t 
known about the relation o*f an individual to 
his party wjLth regard to voting. Almost 

nothing is known about that relation between 

✓ 

elections. 

The results of the study were clear. 
Using partial correlations to test alterna- 
tive causal models/ .it could not be demon- 
strated that ^political parties were perform- 
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ing any linking function! between citizeni 
and political actors. Party identification 
■howad no correlation with reapondent knowl- 
adga about the^atate legialatura. Nor were . 
party identifiers more likely than non-iden- 
tifiers to have anything 'to say to legisla- 
tors. 

Those most likely to hava information to 
' share with legislators were mos^ knowledge- 
able of legislative events. And those most 
knowledgeable attended to 'the greatest numbei' 
of mass media. Thus, mass media appear* to be 
performing effectively as facilitators of po- 
litical linkage in terras* of information/in- 
.struction. The parties do not. 
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JAlffiS J. KrLPATftlCKt 
A CONSERVATIVE AT WORK AND 
JANE GREY SWISSHELH: FEMINIST/EDITOR 

Kathleen L; Endres, M.A'. 

University of Maryland, 1975 

Advisers: Ray E. Hieber'c 
Richard! W. Lee 

Jhe first part of this thesis studies 
one of the most influential conservative col- 
umnists in America. The pap^r reviews his 
political philosophy, his writing styl6,* his 
views of the press, and his role in the Wash- 
ington Press Corps. The paper is based on. 
conversati|ons with "^Kilpatrick, and interviews 
with other, members of the Washington Press 
Corps. 

The second part of the thesj.s is a stddy 
of one of the early women journalists in 
America, ^Jane Grey Swisshelm. The study 
traces her life through her Pennsylvania 
years, when she was responsible for state 
women !s rights legislatioig^, to her Minnesota 
years, where she. helped' form the Republican 
party. In addition, Mrs. Swisshelm also 
opened the congressional press gallery to"^ 
women and edited her own -newspapers when few 
women did such things; The paper provides an 
analysis of Mrs. Swisshelm*s role ^in politics 
and women's rights progress. • 

"I ' . 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF POLITICAL 
OPINIONATION TO ATTITUDES TOWARD 
JOURNALISM^ AND THE JOURNALIST'S ROLE 
AS EXPRESSED BY UNIVERSITY JOURNALISM 

STUDENTS AT THE SENIOR LEVEL 

Richard D. English^ M.A. 
University of Missouri, 1974 
Adviser: Keith ^. Sanders 

This was an attempt to^'discover what re- 
lationship, if any, exists between the polit- 
ical opinionation of journalists-to-be and 
their^attitudes toward the function of jout- 
nalism^i^nd the role of the journalist- Test- 
ing was' limited to university jourrtalism stu- 
dents at the senior level in Missouri, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Ohio, Michigan, South Carolina 
and New York. " - ' 

The expectations were that "liberal" 
students would reject the traditional codi- 
fiad guidelines in jcarnaliam of "responsir 
bility" and "objectivity" and that "conserva- 
tive"' students would sustain those codes^. 
. . Political opinionation was measured with 
the use of Rokeacn's Opinionation Scale 
(1961). The wording ,of the statements was 
revised where necessary to add timeliness. 
Attitudes toward journalism and the role of 
journalists were measured with the use of Q- 
mcthodology as developed' by Stephenson. 
Spearman and Pearson i^roduct Moment Correla-? 
tions vfite used to correlate one vitih the 
other. 

Fout "types" or attitudinal groups 
emerged from the testing:- (1) Marginal 
Traditionalists; (2) Strict Tra'ciitionalists,' 
(3) Situational Traditionalists and (4) Ac- 
tivists. There wis a close relationship be- 
tween Types .One and* Four and Types Two and 
Three. Elements dif f e^rentiating the former" 
'two from "the latter two most often pertained 
to journalistic ethics. The former two ex- 
hibited an approbation for situational ethics 
whereas the others remained legalists. 

Opinionation was found to be just left 
of center. It was found that regardless of 
opinionation, there was an overwhelming be- 
lief by the students that the traditional . 
guidelines of "objectivity," "reporter re- 
sponsibility," and "information gathering" 
remained pertinent and valuable. ^ ' 

Regardless of opinionation, these 
journalists-torbe believe that it is possible 
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for * journalist, to separate his opinionatioVj 
from his role. They sustain, regardless of ^ 
the Activism ofc the late 1960* s, a strong be- 
lief in the value and intentions of "objec- 
tivity#** "information gathering," and "re- 
porter responsibility." 
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THE TEXAS-OPEN RECORDS ACT: ' 
:':>A HISTORY AND .AN ASSESSMENT 

Robert Hays Etnyre, Jr., M.A. 

University of Texas, 1975 

Adviser: Norris G. Davis 

A history of the Texas Open Records Act 
was examined to judge the success of the Act 
in transforming the substantive concept of 
"free'clom of information" into a constructive, 
workable^ procedure. The history consisted of 
three inquires; the odyssey of the Open Rec- 
ords Act through the Texas Legislature, its 
implementation by the State Attorney General,, 
and its judicial record in Texas courts* The 
historical analysis pointed to five westknes- 
ses in the Act that limited its ability to 
provide access to government-held inforraa- 
liion. Despite these weaknesses, the Act's 
strengths — particularly a section commanding 
the State Attorney Gener.al to issue decisions 
regarding acces^ dispvftes between a request-*^ 
,er and a governmental body — marked a good 

eginning in achieving the procedural frame- 
wo^ to insure '"freedom of Information,'* 
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THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Lynne S. Earber, M.A.J.C. 
University of Florida, 1975 
Adviser: Glenn A. Butler 

This worH is the result of an analysis 
of informatioi^ relating to female public re- 
lations practitioners in the United States, 
It concludes a hi'storical study of a woman's 
place in. the public relations fieXd by means 
of reviewing the literature dealing with this 




subject. Specific fspecV:* covered include 
discrimination, salary, changing attitudes Co- 
ward women in public relations. Additionally, 
the careers of several leading women in pub- 
lic relations are noted; two r'ecent studies 
of female public relations practitioners are 
reviewed, and women in the work forcf in gen- 
eral are discussed.^ ^ 

The original research for this thesis 
conaia^ta of a nation-Hj.de survey of 265 fe- 
'male public relations practitioners. This 
survey was based upon a random sample drawn 
from the Public Relations Society of America 
Register. Each woman received a question- 
naire designed to^explore not only her job 
utatua but her feelings atsout her career. 
Data, are analyzed in twc parts. First, f":- 
tuai data such as job position, -salary, age, 
and educational background are presented. 
Secondly, questions regarding the feelings of 
these -women toward their profession are dis- 
cussed* This section covers feelings of dis- 
crimination, participation in policy deci- 
sions, and career satisfaction. Finally, a 
summary and conclusion complete this study on 
the role of women lin public relations. 
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THE COMPOSITION, PRODUCTION AND 

EFFECTS' OF TELEVISION NEWS 
DOCUMENTARIES:- A CASE STUDY OF 
WHAS-TV, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

Virginia Dodge Fielder,. M.A. 

Indiana University, 1974 

Adviser: J, Herbert Altschull 



This case study traces .the development 
and effects of a news documentary produced in 
1971 by WHAS-TV, Louisville*, Kentucky.. The 
documentary, Louisville : Open City ?/ was a 
two-hour expose of vice and corruption in • 
Kentucky's largest city. .* ' 

Pour elements which P^^Y ^ crucial role 
in the composition of news documentaries are 
discussed: (1) subject matter; (2) overall 
purpose; (3) control 'by subject or theme; and 
H) point of view.. The interrelationships 
among these eTements are analyzed through an 
in-dcpih^ examination of the composition of 
the WHAS documentary. ^ 

Factors which Influence the production 
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of local news documentarieii are enumeifated 
and. classified according to whether they dis- 
courage or encourage thia type of programming. 
The influence of each of these factors upon . 
WHAS is discussed in an attempt to clarify 
the effects each can' have upon the decision- 
making processes of broadcast managements and 
news personnel. 

The .effects of Louisville : O pen City ? 
•re discussed, specifically in terms of 
whether or not the documentary's stated pur- 
poses were achieved* Several factors are ^ 
suggested which appear to 'enhance the proba- 
bility that a news documentary will be influ- 
ential. 

This study also traces the historical 
development of the news documentary at both 
the network ancl local station levels and sug- 
gests^ strategies local broadcasters may adopt 
to increase the use of news^ documentaries as 
effective public service tools* 
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MASS MURDER IN THE REDWOODS: 
A COKPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE PRESS 
COVERAGE GIVEN 1^0. THE THREE MASS 
MURDERS IN SANTA CRUZ," CALIFORNIA, AND 
AN. INQUIRY INTO THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF NEWS GAGS • 

, , Bobbie Arlene Fink, M.S. 

San Jose State University, 1975 

*" . Adviser: David Grey 

) 

% 

The First Amendment rj.ght to f^&edom of 
speech and freedom of the press which encom- 
passes the right of the public to be Informed 
is believed by many tq conflict with the 
Sixth Amendment right of accused persons to a 
fair trial. One method, by which the judici- 
ary has sought to end this conflict is gag- 
ging officials from discussing a case with 
the news media. 

In Santa Cruz County, California, there 
were three mass murders in a four-year perijc>d. 
After each suspect was apprehended, a news 
gag was iss»:ed. This thesis examined the* 
need and cf fecjbiveness of each news gag. 

''The. first mass murderer was .John grazier 
in 1970. A news gag was issued in an unsuc- 
"cessful attempt to keep Frazier's trial in 
Santa Cruz. The second mass murderer was 



Herbert Mullin in. 1973. A news gag was is- 
sued^ in an effort to keep additional informa- 
tion ^rom being disseminated, but several new. 
bodies -were discovered after the gag- was is- 
sued resulting in over twice as much informa- 
tion being disseminated about' Mullin after 
the gag than had been before. The third mass 
murderer vi^s Edmund Kemper in 1973.-. A news 
gag was issued in an unsuccessful at.tempt to 
ke^p information about Kemper's psychiatric 
condition out of the press. 

• Two research methods were used for this 

thesi?s: content analysis of Santa Cruz daily 
» « 

newspapers and personal interviews with rep- 
resentatives of law enforcement, the judici- 
. aryf and;, the pres's wh^ were affected by the 
gags. • - 

Findings of -the content analysis include 
the following: Thejoat incriminating evi- 
dence came prior to or concurrent with the ap- 
prjehension of each-suspect — before the news 
gag could be issued. Puring news* gag periods, 
information was gagged Which the public 
should have known in order to protect itself. 
When news gags were issued shortly after the 
apprehensi-on of the suspect, nothing could be 
sal^ to favor the defense although much had 

been said to favor the prosecution^ -but when 

the gag^ was issued later, both sides had- the 
opportunity 'to discuss their case-^with the 
press. 

* AlftTTudes generally held by interviewees 
included the following: It is the nature of 
the crime rather than the press coverage^ 
which arouses .community hostilities. Respon- 
sible facts do not hurt a deferfdant's right 
to a fair trial. The Santa Cruz press was 
responsi^ble in its ''coverage of the mass mur- 
dprs, but there were problems with th^ metro- 

'politan news media which reach the Santa Cruz 
area. News gags are hot effective. 

Suggestions ttoward* eliminating the ap- 
♦parent conflict between fair trial and free, 
press were batter_£Qoperation between press 
and law enforcesftent agencies, responsible re- 
porting by all involved in the dissemination 
of crime information, and juror education 
programs. « 
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THE EFFECTS) OF RACE AND SEX ON THE , 
PERCEPTION 9F POLITICAL FJGURES 

i Jack S« Pishman, M«A« 

University of Pennsylvania! 1974 

• Adviser: Larry Gross • ^ 

A 2X2X2X2 factorial design (N»160 under*- 
graduatei) tested the effects of: (a) race of 
communicator (white vs black) , (b) sex of 
communicator, (c) race of subject (white vs 
black), and^(d) sex of 'subject, on ^the perr 
' caption of pdlitical^f igures* Dependent* 
variables consisted of 16 bl-pplar person 
perception' scales. 

Results of analysis Indicated the. fol- 
lowing significant main effepts:* (1) black ' 
cQimntinicators were perceived as inore confi- 
dent than white cominunic^ators, (2) female 
comnuniCAtors were, perceived as boti}i mij^l:e 
stable and more unchanging than male communi- 
cators,.^ (3}> white subjects perceived dbminiSVii- 
cators as'both deep^er and more competent than^ 
•black subjects, and^ (4) female^ subjects per- 
ceived communicators as both more fair and 
better (more good) than male subjects. ^ . 

Those significant interactions that ap- 
pear ^most relevant indicated that: white ^ 
subjects perceived white cofnmunicators as 
less competent than black communicators; 
black subjects perceived white coirmunicators 
as more competent than black communicators; 
white males perceived black communicaifors as 
less intelligent than white commufnicators;. 
black subjects perceived white communicatbrs 
as less stable than black^ coiununicators;' fe- 
male subjects perceived female communicators 
as less competent than male communicators; 
male subjects perceived female»communicators 
as more competent than male communicators. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE >UTURE 
ON THE NEWSPAPER 

Herbert Paul Ford, M.A. 

^ California State University, 
Northridge, 1975 ^ 

Adviser:** DcWayne D.*. Johnson . 



In terms of itself print journalism has ' 
devoted most of its^ attention to* the p^tst and 



^the pi^esent/. During less complex times this 
backward-sideward 16ok proved adequate if not 
rewarding.* The complexity of modern society, 

« however, wibh its onrush of technology and 
threats to traditional American freedom of 
the press, calls ^or a look in a third* direc- 
tion— the future. 

It la the development of alternative^ ' 
acehari^a of the 'future, through the forma- 

^ tion and consistent; functioning of futures 
study groups, that' newspaper problems o^^the 
futM.rfe-may be more easily met. vBy the studx 
pf nujneroua possible futures, and in jbhe set- 
ting of sjjrategies to accommodate each, newa-^ 
^papers may more effectively meet tomorrow's 

^ challenges. 

^Because* it deals with the probable 
rather than t^e actual, study of the future 

is sometimes considered little more-than 

science fiction. However, futures study, 
with its attendant, growing body of liteifa- 
ture artd developing methodology, has already 
tnac^ significant contributions to an aware- 
ness of the future in business and industry. 
Its contributions, if sought, may provide 
significant help to the newspaper business. 
The actual written or VisuSil depiction 
of futures- scenario has a contributory 
effect both in stimulation of the depicto^r to 
help "make it happen," and in commending fu- 
tures study to qthers^ The 'testing of print 
journalism scenarios of the future among 
editors, publishers and reporters is likely 
to stimulate action eventuktmg in the devel- 
opment of more newspaper futures study groups. 
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CABLE TELEVISION: ' 
^ STUDY OF PUBLIC ACCESS 

John Allen Frair, M.A*. 

Sast Texas State University, 1974 

' Adviser: t Otha C. Spencer, 



The Federal Communications Commla^slon 
issued regulations *in 1972 requiring all ca- 
ble systems within the top^one hur;dred tele- 
vision markets to make available to the pub- 
lic at least one channel on> the cabl'c systems 
on first-come, f irst-serj^ed, non-discrimi- 
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natory bdiis. Thli channel would have itu*- 
diof and equipment furnlihed without charge. 
Since cable televieion hai th<$ potential for 
fundamentally altering the current pattepi^olU^^ - 
televiiion prograiwning and radi.caliyaff act- 
ing communicatiohi^ between individual! and 
groupe within the lociety .thii Pt^Zy reviewed 

\the hiitory of cable televiiion'' and public 

' acceee and. the iiiuei .iayolved in the uie and 
Regulation of acceii channels. 
\ The Vtudy traced the hiitory of cable ^ 
televiiion and public acceii through, pub- ^ 
liihed material, litigation, and Federal Com- . 
munlcations Conmtiseion rulingi. Public*ac- 
cesi channels in operation before the 'Federal 
Comm'unications Conmiaiiqn- ruling were itudied 

'and compared. Through the comparison of- pub-^ 
lie acceea channels in New Ycirk City and 

' smaller communities, the study pointed out 
problem, areas in use and control of .public 
access'^ancl shojwed different methods used to 
regulate, financej and promote the access^ 
channel si. 

Many of the fears of both covernmental . 
agencies and private groups that the public 
access channels would: (1) not be used, (2) 
be c^sored because of political reasons, and \ 
(3) be used only by radifcal gi^oups have not 
been borne ^ut,. The study found different 
^ problems a^d^ solutions in small communities 
and large cities and that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission's policy of diverse 
experimentation will produce information for 
future decisions on the federal, sta^, and 
local 'levels. *, 
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DEVELOPMENT bF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
CAMPAIGN FOR THE 1975 MOUNTAIN STATE 

ART 6 CRAFT FMR 
Sharon Lynn Strieker Frazier, M.S.J. 
West Virginia University, 1975 
Adviser! Edward C. Smith 

The thesis describes the public rela- 
tions campaign f9r the West Virginia Mountain 
State Art & Craft Pair, and relates the iBis- 
tory of the Pair. ' 

Product of the arts and^ crafts movements 
of^ the 1930s and 1960s, the Fair was origi- 
nated in 1963 to celebrate the West Virginia 
centennial. 
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" Now held on the Fourth of July^weej 
near Ripley, WV, the_Falr^draWs 50,000-70,000 
visitors. Public relations students in th^ 
"WVU, School of Journalism designed and imple- 
mented the promotional campaign for the 1975 
Fair. With a $9,000 budget, seme 15 student! 
planned the prcmotion campaign nearly a year 
in advance of the 1975 Fair.* 

' The thesis describes how theories of 
learning, motivation, attitude, and attention 
were applied in the public delations cam- 
paign. Two theories of communication— the 
two-step flow ^theory and the diffusion pro- 
cess^ theory— discussed in relajtion to , 
their function in ,the campaign. 

^ The' campaign relied heavily on the mass, 
media: xadio^, television, newspapers, maga- 
zines, brochures^, billboards, and bumper 
stickers. 

In the/ thesis, a survey plan is. of fared 
by which officials of the Fair may evaluate 
the seven {public relations tools. Should the 
survey be- conducted, it would reveal where 
fair goers came from, and which tools they saw 
or^kheei^d before coming. The public relation^ 
practitioner can better plan future campaigns 
by analyzing, the survey data an^l by relating 
the data to campaign objectives, population, 
density, distance and/qr ^driving time, types 
of highways, and media coverage available'. 
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CHANGES IN SCIENCE WRITING SINCE 1965 
AND THEIR RELATION TO SHIFTING PUBLIC 
ATTITUDES TOWARD SCIENCE 

' Sharon M. Friedman, M.A. . 

The Pennsylva'nia State University, 1974 

, ' Adviser: John M. Harrison 

c 

I A nationwide survey of science writers 

I assessed' changes in science writing and sci- 
I ence writers «ince 1965. It asked the way 
I they wrote and whether science writing^was 
affecting public attitudes toward science. 
, Major changes found in science writing 

I since 1965 *included increased interpretative 
j reporting,- the use of more reader-relevant 
< information within scienceL articles and the 

presentation of. science in a more unfavorable 
I * light than in 1965. * . . 

{ Changes in the type of science writer 



•howed younger writers— those aged 20-30 — to 
have taken moi^e science courses and prepared 
for science writing while still in college.' 
Most writers over 31 entered the profession* 
after working in general journalism. Younger 
science writeirs were more skeptical about .the 
Acience .establishment than.^did their older 
colleagues. ^ < * 

Public attitudes toward science were , 
considered more negative than in 1965 , with * 
environmentalists, consumer activists and 
popular sciei^tist-critics cited as most anti- 
science. Many science writers^indicated 
changes in their own ^ttltmdes toward Ibience 
and the way in wfiich they write their arti- 
cles c^e to changed public attitudes. Nega- 
tive science ^articles were also thought to 
reinforce negative public attitudes toward . 
science. . ^ ' * 

. A model of attitudljial change toward 
science 2unong' the public andi science writers 
is Jhypothesized, indicating the existence of 
an almost-closed communication network be*- - 
tween anti*-science groups, scier.cef writers 
and officials of the governmental and scien- 
tific establishments. 
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INFORMATION AVAILABILITY AND. 
INFORMATION SHARING J 
A STUDY OF STRATEGIC CONSIDERATIONS 
MADE BY ASIAN AMERICAN 
COMMUNITY LEAL'ERS 

Rita Fujiki, M.A. 

University of Washington, 1975 

Adviser: Brenda Dervin 



riera to reaching goals; 3) solutions to bar- 
riers; and 4) criteria for evaluating solu- 
tions. These itrategic considerations were \ 
posited here to Operate together'as a uni- \ 
dimensional, cumulative scale of complexity 
(goala^least complex, criteria for evaluating 
solutions"most complex) . The findings indi- 
cate that the unidimensional, cumulative 
structure of information applied for infor- 
mation availability but not for information 
sharing I / 

This reflects the factipnalized state, of, 
the Asian Americ£m community. While stra- 
tegic information seems readily accessed.byy 
community leaders, ihformatiori sharing seems 
to be homogenbusly low,^ so that an adequa/e 
exploration of this concept could not be made 
here. » ^ 

Factionalization in the community was 

seen to be m^ost evident in the varying der' 

grees of assimilation in the community. ,It^_^ 

was conceptualized here in the context of 

community staxi** ^rds. Hence, relative assim-* 

ilation, in ^^BS'^nce a z-score for individuals 
« 

a^ i:hey deviate from the mean «of aasiipilat^on 
♦for' the community. It was hypothesized that 
those closer to* the mean voc^ld be I5etter' at 
accessing and sharing inforn^ation. Findings 
confirmed this for informatiolr av.nilability 
but not foz^nfo?:mation sharing (for the 
reasons discussed above). This finding runs 
cb&ter to some truisms about the "midl^lleman'* 
or "marginal"' individual who supposedly does 
not fit well into either ethnic or Angl,o cul- 
ture. What^we find here'.ls: that middlemen • 
are most able to access rinfoxmation about 
,strat^egic considerations^'fej: the community. 



This thesis explores some ideas about 
types of information as they are available 
and shared in a factionalized community set-* 
ting. The distinction is roade be'tween two ' 
kinds of ^information that are necessar/ for 
the movement of the collectivity* 1) in for* - 
mation availability , Jbhe extent to which in- 
formation can be accessed by the individual;, 
•and. 2) information sharing^ , the extent to 
which an individual' can access the strategic 
preferenowr^f other individuals in the 'Com- 
munity. A four papt typology of information 
about strategic considerations pertains «to 
both kinds of information: 1) goals; 2) bar- 
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AI^'eVALUATION of public RELATIONS 
^AS PRACTICED BY SpUTHWESTERN 
BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 

' Eddye s. Gallaglier, M.A. 

^ "North fcxas State University,^ 1975 

Adviser: Tae Guk Kim 

This study presents a detailed analysis 
of the public relations organization, objec- 
tives, and pr'actices of Southwestern Dell 
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Telephone Company, Oallai, Texaa. Informa** 
tion sources included interviews with tele- . , 
phdh« company public relations personnel # 
company publications, and other publications. 
The five chapters deal with the history and 
development of thoi company and its public re- t 
lations program, and ^he organization, func- 
tions, and opera^tions of the public relations 
department. , . 

With a long' and varied history of public , 
relations' activities, th^ company executes 
numerous activiti/es for employees, customers, 
educational ins'^Itu^icns, tHe community, 
stocVholdJii, and the media. The study rec- 
ommends that thft department establish a com- 
mittee'-^to formullite long-range pujilic rela- 
tions goals, ir.itiate a ma'nagement oriejit^i- • 
.tion program, and advertise in area high 
school and college ptiblications. ' 
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HISTORY OF THE PLANO 
STAR-COURIER 1873-1973 

Judy W., Garret, M.J. 

North-Jexas State^ University, 1975 

Adviser: Reg Westmoreland 

This study traces the history of the 
Piano Star-Courier* . Information was obtained 
from newspaper fil6s, interviews, and direc- 
tories. 

.^The thesis is divided into six chapters: 
Chapter I introduces the study; Chapter II 
chronicles the founding of Piano and the 
first^ newspaper publications; Chapter III 
concerns consolidation of the newspapers in 
Piano? Chapter IV traces the changes in own- 
ership; Chapter V describes the newspaper un- 
der fami*ly ownership and corporation owner- 
ship; Chapter VI summarizes history # in- 
fluence, and future of |:he Star - Courier . 

« This thesis combines the history of the 
Piano Star - Courier ar\fl the previously unwrit- 
ten history of the town. For 100 years,- the 
Star-Courier reflected tho attitudes # valupa^ • 
and needs of people in the comruunity. 



0|' SELECTED ISSUES OF TR OE 'CONFESSIONS > 
MODERN ROMANCES , AND TRUE STORY » 
- MAY, '19 72 THi^OUGH MAY , 19 73 
AS A CRITERIA FOR*FREELANCE WRITERS ' 

' ' • ' Towroie Geveden, M.A. 

- " Murray State. UiTlvearsity, 1975 

Adviser: RobettlH* McGaughey 

■■<?.. . ' ' ■ 

The {>Ckspo8e of this 'study was to present 
criterion for free-lance waiters in theOcon- 
feasion- magazine field by Wans of a descrip- 
^ tive content analysis .of selected issues of 
True Confessions , Modern, Romances , and" True 
Story , from May, 19 72 to May/ ^973.- 

Areas of'analyslls were sentence lengths;* 
Vtructural patterns of stories,* quantitative 
description of the narrator, amount of dia>* 
logu^, frequency and length of passages con- 
staining descriptions of s^exi^al acts and nar- 

' rator*s reaction to the incident, dead types, 
and the broad sub ject' basis of* the narrator's 

, story. Ninety-nine articles w6re examined- ' 
imong the foUr selected issues from each pub- 
lication. 

Tho average sentence length among all 
three publications was 13.82 words. .It was 
found that about' 45.6 per cent of the stories 
followed' a "five-step" structural format: 
''lead,*' "tie-in" with the basic story line in- 
troduced, in the l^ead, "flashback" to an earli-^ 
er time, ^tie-in" once more to the main plot, 
and "moral tag" containing what the narrator 
learned during the course \)f ^tne story.' *With- 
in this average format, 1.1 per cent of the 
story was the lead, 10. 4. per cent was the 
first tie-in,' 24.1 per cent was the flashback, 
60.3 per cent was the second -tie-in, and 4.1 
per cent was the moral tag. The length of the 
average article was about 6,218 words. 

Narrators Were female in about 82.9 per 
cent of the stories 'examined. The average 
fqmal-G narrator was married, had two chil- 
dren, worked in a business office, was 
twenty-seyen years old, resided in a house 
rather than an apartment, and was a high* 
school graduate. The average rnalc narrator 
had been married for seven y<;ars# had no 
children, was thirty-four years old, and 
worked in a job^ involving cither skilled la- 
bcft" or managcmcpt. , ^ 

Dialogue occupied ^5 per cent Of the av- 
erage article anri was moat frequently , found 
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AKwhg plot segmcntja in the initial tie»-in. 
Oe«cription» of sexual acti were found in. 
^about on^ half of the confessions atoriea; 
iR«le\narratora tended to bo more positive 
toward sexual expcriencfis knd to relate pro** 
portionately more sexual incidents than did. 
f«5iaX«]i» Of the seven lead types listed by 
Ceor^'e I#^^Bird in Modern Article Writing > the' 
'narriitiva'' was used in about 50 per cent of 
the ax tides. 

About 21 per cant of the confession ^ 
yies, hihged^on some "coraunication" pr^^^lea 
Other" "character flaws** in order of the^«. 
frequency of use concerned "Involyenient,'*^"^ 
"pteoccupation with appearances #" "protec- 
tivcneast** ^faithr** *Xust*" "selfishness," 
'*{Dateei^lico#^ "xespohsibility, " "preoccupa- 
tion with the past*" "character judgnent*** 
•^subaissivcness,* and "jealousy." 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHIC REVIEW OF 
* - RESEARCH IN THE FIELD > 

tECHNICAIi KWnJAL USABILIW 

Jay Jerrold Goldberg ^ M.A/ 

CaXifontia State University^ ^ 
fullerton, 1975 

Adviser? Kartin Klein 

This thesis In a review of exporitacntal 
studies and survi^yo in various fields thafc 
rel2^te to, and can be applied to, the usa- 
biillty of technical mnuals» After an inif- 
tial discussion ot the currant state of ex-^ 
.perinsontal research in the field of technical 
mnual usability, tKl^ paper presents the 
'findings of some surveys of users and their' 
opinions of the strengths aiid weaXnesses of 
^cchni«;al {sanuals. fha study provides a re-* 

view of" research that l^nds itself to recti- 

Ik * 

fying torn of the weaknesses. 

, The research reported is in the fields 
of readability, typography, iilu6trat^t>n8/ 
and pointing. Prom the findings of those 
fitudi<^tt, concluolona ar^ drawn on how techni- 
cal inanuals pight be dcsiq[ned to* bo rnore use- 
ful. Areas that require furthez research are 
oited* o ' . 

The thesis includes an index and an ex- 
tensive (129-enJtry) bibliography covering 
both cited wcrHa ^nd additional reference ma-* 
toriai* . 
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THE USES OF COMMON CARRIER REGULATION 
IN DATA COMMUNICATIONS i " 

Douglas Daniel Goldachmidt, ' ^M[Af 

University of Pennsylvania, 1974 

Adviser J William H. Mclodyj 

' ' I 

This thesis presents the Federal Coirsmini- 

cations Commission *s_jJecislon in 1971 to al- 
low compctltioir I'll data an^ speciiliied com- 
mpn carriage as a case stud)^on the effects 
of the FtC«C«*s use of its regulatory powers 
over common carriers, the ability of *A*T.ST, 
to affect the implementation of the F.C.C, *s 
decision, and the effects of A,T,*T,*» ac- 
tions on .f^kfi development of competition in 
data and ^f>ecialized carriage t 
^ ' The market structure. in interstate tele- 
communications as well as the effects bf 
F.C.C* regulation on that structure are dis- 
cussed in order to Indicate the major sources 
of A.T.*T#*s power— ^its control over fictor 
inputs througfi its control of Western Elec- 
tric and the Bell Labs, its horizontal mo- 
nopolization of interstate communication* and 
its control of 83% of the overall, telephone 
business in the United States* The agenda of 
the F.CfC. and tlte development and conduct of 
the data &ud specialized carriers '* businesses 
are seen to be strongly affected by A*Tf*T/'s' 
actions directed at preserving ltd monopoly 
over interstate communications. 

Bell's arguments against competition on . 
the basis* of losses of economies of scole or 
losses of beneficial cross-subsidies to rc^"!- 
dential users, attempts to forestall inter- 
connection Of the specialized common carriers 
to the Bell networks, proposed costing meth- • 
odologies, proposed competitive rate struc- 
tures, and new services, are each analyzed in 
terms of their rationale, their effect on ^ 
the development of competition, and their re-' 
lation to Bell's larger responsibilities to 
provide inonopoly telephone service. 

Finally, the FtC.C.'s role in common 
carrier regulation in the face of new compe- 
tition is criticized fop its failure to ade- 
quately plan or anticipate the market struc- . 
ture^ which would arise -in a market with weak 
new competitors and A#?.tT. ,'and in its 
failure to consider the effect of the exist*^ 
ing market structure in telecommunications 
on its deciiiion which could radically change 



^hat market structure. It is concluded that* 

the development of a competitive market 

structure ' i.t telecommunications, and the fulf 

r'eaping of the benefit! of modern commuhica- 

tions technology, will only come through"* 

marked planning, including anticipation of 

externalities, and structural analysis of 

markets and industries, by the F.CfC. , 

i ' , 
2^ 1 ^ 



READER USAGE AND CONTENT 
EVALUATION OF A SCiENTlFIC 
JOURNAL , LABORATORY ANIMAL SCIENCfE 

Barbata Glenk Coodr M.A. 

. OhijD University, 1975 ^ 

iviserc Byron Scott . . / 

^he/purpose of &iis ^tudy was twofold: 
(1) to ^examine the readership' of one scien- 
tific publication,, in an attempt to learn 
more About its partic;ular audience? and (2)'' 
to gain some insight into the relationship 
between the professional pers6(t' and his pro^ 
fessional publication* particularly as that 
relationship pertains to the medical journal. 

The aijjiience of Laboratory Animal Sci- 
ence was questioned regarding use of and 
opinions toward th^ journal. Areas examined 
were: (1) attitudes :OWard content and edi- 
torial policy; (2) the banner in which the 
j9uriial i'b used; and (3) the nature of the 
audiince presently receiving the journal, 

j'The research tool was a questionnaire 
mailicd to a randa-n sample of subscribers to 
Laboratory Animal S^ence, It dons/sted of 
multiple choice, ra'tings, dichotajpus ^d 
opeh-end questions. • 

\ Responses to the questionnaire reflected* 
cui*xent trends in medical publications, 
ijbere were, for example, a number of requests 
for this particular journal to publish mater- 
ial in a more unspecialized, concise and lesrs 
*time-con5uming manner, underlining the need 
of tlje n^ical person to learn the latest ad- 
vancements and gain additional knowledge in a 
direct, easily accessible form** Also empha- 
sized was a desire for more articles of. a 
practical, immediately applicable natiyre. 

Results showed that one important role 
the medical journal plays is* that of refer- 
ence book, A majority of respondents stated 



that the way 



^ there are way 
restructured 



they use Laboratory Animal Sci- 



ence is to riad articles of interest to* them 

— — , \ \ 

and then sav6 thelbook for future reference. 
Responses to\the survey suggested thai: 



s medical publications can be 
to facilitate reading and under- 



.standrng. Readers 'fequestedr^.for example, 
the implementation o*^ key words at the begin- 
ning of artidles; the^ioving of certain 5ec- 
tiops 'to different places in the journal; the 
instituting if a. cumulative index; beginning 
a news and s!iort*note section. These recom-: 
mendations i idicated that readers of medical 
publications!, "stricted)as they are timer- 
.•vise, need prof essional\^journal that is not 
only informative and up-to'^date, but easy to 
"get arouud lin"' as well. 
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A /method 0^ INVESTIGATING THE 
SOCIAL MEANING OF ODOR IN A 
/ TIME CONTRAST SITUAOjlON 

/Karen Killer Goodman, ^M,A,' 

University of Pennsylvania, 1974 

Adviser: < Ray L* Birdwhlstell 



The study explored a method ^of ascertain- 
4ng the| social meaning of odor it^ two differ- 
ent time periods; the earlier periled spanned 
the years 1890 through 1910, and the latter ^ 
period povered the late 1960 's and the early 
1970 *s, I Odor-related advertisements and in- 
formant^ representative of each time period 
were selected. Context analysis techniques 
were adapted to determine whether Conceptions 
^bout odor in magazine advertisements: (1) 
correspond, for each time period, vith re- 
ported^ social practices taken from interviews, 
and (^) change across time in relationship to 
changiis in informants* reports* 1 

.'Conceptions about odor among earlier ad- 
vertisements, later advertisements", earlier 
interv€e^ws, and la^br interviews weie highly 
consistent. An association of odor with so- 
cijil class and position was suggested L>y the 
data. Higher social class membership was as- 
sociated with social desirability and. prefer- 
rc^d social odors. Similarly, tlower social 
.class membership was related to lower social 
desirability and unacceptable social, odors , 

Surprisingly, only one major difference 
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across time waa^ observed. In later .adver** ! 
tisement and' interview samples i it was sug** 
gested tha't higher cla'ss people made them*- 
•selves fragrant for the purpose of romantic 
involvement with members of the opposite sex* 
In the earlier advert^isements and interviews i 
fragrances were, seemingly, utilized more 
frequently to signa:^ one's social position to 
members of the opposite sex and, unexpectedly 
found, to members of the same gex« 

The 'findings of this study- allow the 
conclusions .that: (1) odor has a definite 
meaning in social contexts, ai\d (2) this ^ 
meaning is relatively stable across time. 
However, because of the- exploratory nature of 
this study, the resuj^ting data must be viewed 
as indicative rather than conclusive of 
trends present in society during the two time 
periods selected for study. 



magazine circulated free to approjcimately 
35,000 employees in the home furnishings in- 
dustry. The problem with which this investi- 
gation ii concej;ned Is that of determining 
whether three d^emographie characteristics, 
•including type of business, position, and ex- 
perience, affect frequency-of readership cr 
influence of *the magazine* 

Questionnaires were mailed in the spring 
of 1975 to aj random sample of 1,000 recipi- 
ents of Market Place * 

Analysis 9f the .clata showed the groups 
hypothesized to read most frequently and to 
be most influenced by Market Place did not 
tfead and were not influenced most frequently. 

fhe major conclusion^ of this study is 
that .the recipients of Market Place have a 
high frequency of readership of the magazine* 
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CORRELATED ASPECTS OF ^TAREER MOTIVATION 
IN AIR E^ORCE INTERNAL PUBMCATIONS 

, ' peter' ANTOll GOU BERT, M*A. 

University of Texas, 1975 

Adv.isef: ^Ernest A» Sharp'e ^ 

This study seeks to explore a possible 
correlation between commitment to a long term 
military career^.and favorable attitudes 
toward Air Force internal publications*^ The 
experiment conpares readership attitudes of a 
career oriented group to those held by a ran- 
domly selected Air F^rce group, containing a 
mixture of careerists and ncn-careerists. 
The overall results show that careerists hold 
significantly more favorable attitudes^ -toward 
the ,tested periodicals than dp non-career- 
ists, as measured by the Mann-Whitney U test. 
Specifically, careerists rate the evaluative' 
dimensions of credibiljLty , familiarity, depth 
of readership and informativcncss/signif i- 
itly- higher over all tested pezt^diqais. 
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M ^ANALYSTS OF THE FRKQUENCY OF 
READERSMf AND INFLUENCE pT A HOME 
FOr^^inilNGS TRADE MAGAZINE 

Harriet H. Greaney, M*A* , 

North Texas State University, 1975 

- Adviser: Tae Guk Kim 

• %• 

Market Place is a home furnishings trade 
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THE ROLE OF CCTV IN THE 
LIFE OF TH? CORPORATE COMMUNITY . 

Eleanoj; Gibson Hale*, M#A. 

University of P^ennsylvania, 1974 

Adviser: William H, Melody 

The study examines the use of television 
in its utilitarian applications by industry, 
referred ^to as closed circuit television or 
CCTV. First, CCTV is placed within, its his- 
torical perspective, dating back to the twen- 
ties; then the current uses of CCTV in all , ^ 
its many and varied forms are detailed; the^ 
' trends for the future, and the role of plan- 
nin^f in the path of future growth are also 
described* * ** I 

'The main thrust of the study focuses, on 
the use pf- CCTV in, its specific application 
as a medtum for employee* commujyications as a 
truly modern manifestation of the Human Rela- 
tions school of management, and also as ^a npw ' 
application of a new communications technolo- , 
gy# The intersection of these. two roles with 
within one CCTV function, makes it an ideal 
focus for the study of the role of planning ^ 
in developing humanistic capabilities and for , 
exploiting the full! technological advantages 
of a medium* By means of a ^survey, loosely 
based on a systems approaclj, rcpreserttatives 
from corporations- all over thp country were 
queried about the criteria they used for im- 
plementing the video technology for employee 
communications* The results of the survey 
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indicate that during thii formative period of 
the use of ccrv for employee commuhic^t ions, 
the planning process is c haphazard one and 
ful'l of glaring deficiencies; it is charac- 
terized by lack of Shared knowledge anusng 
.,usej;sT.ndustry-wide/' and lack of ^guidelines 
« set down by individual companies, for exam- 
ple, no established 89t of credentials tor 
practitioners, no overall objectives for the 
« use of the medium^ ignorance of any pertinent 
medi^ research, &nd no adequate feeSback ^ 
mechanisms. -In'spite of all of these glaring 
' deficiencies, the users of CCTV are buoyed 
by a blind belief iit^the efficient character- 
istics of the medium and its impact, and- plan 
to expand its use. The study calls for in- 
creased systematization in the use of the 
medium, and more rigorous evaluation of its 
strengths and, weaknesses by those who use it. 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP, 
PROFESSIONAL SOCIALIZATION AND 
THE PROFESSIONAL ORIENTATION OF 
ITHE PUBLIC RELATIONS PRACTITIONER 

Kirk Edward Hallahan, M.A. 

•University of Wisconsin - Madison, 1974 

Advisers: Jack M. McLcod 
Scott Cfttlip 

This Study explores the prOijessional 
orientation of the public relations practi- 
tioner in thc'^context of ^rofcasidnal associ- 
ation roenber^hip in an effort to measure the 
professional dovclopr^ent of contcnporary pub- 
lic relations and to analyze the possible 
role of the .professional association in tha 
process of professional socialization, one of 
three broad sub-procosso^ which this study 
suggests comprises the process known as pro* 
fcssionalization. 

The study presents 0 professionalizatiofT 
paradi<pn, defining a prfi^Gr.sion as <in occupa- 
tion that exhibits o/hiqh dc<ireo of profoa- 
aional socialization, profosnlonal*orqaniza- 
tion, and professional rcco<Tnitlon. As on^, 
dimension of prof€»ssion'al orqanization, rfc 
Hypothesizes that the profc£33iortal ansocia- 
tion serv^fcs as an agont of profensioi^al so- 
cialization and thus contributes to a norc 
professional orientation among nor«hr'r-practl- 
tioners. 



Professional association membership is 
operationalized using membership in the Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America, the largest 
.association of PR (Practitioners in the United 
States,^ The study compares the survey re- 
sponses of 161 PRSA members to those of 65 
non-members in order to consider five broad 
subjects which were selected for investigar 
tion." 

No statistically signifjjcant differences 
are found between the imember and non-member 
groups r^gardin^g either tlreir professional 
values and norms, or their concern for con- 
formity to professional norms. However, sta- 
tistically significant differences ar6 found ' 
.in the dimensionality of practitioners ^judg- 
ments, their .self-criticisms of their per-^ 
formance, and their perceptions of PR as a ^ 
prpfession. Specifically, this study 'finds 
that PRSA members are more highly evaluative 
their Judgments, more critical of their * 
performance, and consider PR considerably 
less professional than do nbn-raembers. 

The study colludes 'that whil-e statisti- 
cally significant difierences are found be- 
tween members and non-members, the results do 
not necessa'ril':^ support the socialization hy- 
pothesis. It suggests that because ho dif- 
ferences are founf in practitioners* values 
and norms, professional, ass.ociation member- 
ship' instead may be a form of self-selfection, 
in vfhich oi^^r^itioners who are highly evalua- 
tive and critical, or who view PR as unpro- 
fessional, seek out professional association 
membership* 

In addition to considering the ^i»ole of 
the^profcssional association in professxoijaX 
socialization, -this study also so.ught to pro-», 
vide empi;:ical evidence related to the pro- 
fessional development of public relations* 
It cprtcludca that there remains a wide dlvoir- 
gonce* oJ*profcsoxonal values and norms in fchcf 
field and that the practice lacks a^strong , 
professional orionta»;lon. Much' remains to be* 
done before public relations can consi^ler it- 
6elf# in the full meaning of the tem» a pro- 
fossion* 
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: SHEPPARD V. MAXWELL: 
' A STUDY OF IMPACT 

H. Scott H^indiey» H.A. 

^University of Wisconsin^ 1975 

Adviser: William A. Hachteh 

Dr. SamueiJI* Sheppard was convicted in 
< »» » 

1954 of second degree murder in connection 

^ with the death o£ his wife. Massive and 
sometime! prejudicial publicity began almost 
iimnediately with the d^wicovery of the murder 
'and^ did not abate until after his conviction. 

. In 1966, in a major decision dealing 
with the relationship between free presh and ^ 
fair trial, the Supreme Court of the United 
Stdtes ^granted his petition for a writ ot^ 
^beas corpus. The Court ruled that his 
trilil had been unfair because of pr<£ judicial 
publicity which had saturated the Cleveland 
„ Area and because of the trial judge's failure 
to control disruptive influenced in the court 
room. ' * 

In ShePPard , the Court for tho first 
time set down guidelines on how^ to avoid such 
problems.' Sheppard was re-tried and acquit- 
ted in A proceeding .marred by none 6f the . 
theatrics of the first trial. 

This Study traces the events bf the case# 
starting with the murder and then moving 
chronologlcaiiy to Shcppai^*s ac^ittal»* It 
then examines examples of the^ cases in which 
^subsequent decisions h*aive cit^d the Sheppard 
opinion. All^ such cases were researched, as 
listed in Sheppard 's United Statcs^Ci tat ions . 

Prom mid-1966 up through mid-1974 , this 
constituted 521 cases and S36 opinions* Ap* 
proximately 70 percent of these cases were 
disposcA of .unfavorably to the l^arty which 
brought the action. Brxngcrs of actions have 
had to do l?uoh more than merely cite Sheppard 
in order to gain thoir objectives. 

Major conclusions of this ctudy arc that 
the Sheppard guidelines for contxcUing prob- 
lems, of prejudice -and publicity ate perform- 
ing Well and thJit their perfotinance has been 
sstisfactory to the U.S. Suprpiae Court, This 
study also concluded that there is little or 
no chanco of their being amended. 



MODELLING THE NEWSPAPfeR PIRM: 
A COMPUTER SIMULATION. 

Joseph McGa'rvey Harper, M.A. 

University of Texas, 1975 t 

Adviser:^ A. P.ichard Elam^ Jr. 

TJiis thesis develops a mathematical 
model of the n$V4paper financial system. The 
model it designed to predict newspaper income 
.statements given selected variables. Data 
from the newspaper industry were used in for- 
mulating the equations in the model. The . 
model was tested on data from six newspaper 
operations under four sets of Conditions. A 
computer program to, simulate the newspaper' 
^ financial system -generated the, income state- 
ments. ' " 

The model offers an approach to gaming 
and problem-solving by newspaper managers. 
The thesis also reviews^Jihe limited, work done 
with computer models in the newspaper indus- 
try. ^ 

\ 
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THREE TEACHERS 
Nancy Kellogg Harper/ M»S. c 
University. of Kansas, 1974 
Adviser« Del Brinkm&n 

Formal education has become cormaonplace 
in journalism. Yet little is known of one ^ 
intangible aspect of that education- -the ef- 
fects of great teachers upon thcXr students. . 

This thesis cxanines the tojiching 
styles of three such teachers at the William 
Alien White School jof 'Journalism. Using 
first-person observation^ the "Muthor draws a * 
picture of throe award-winning teachers in an, 
» attempt to record their talents as .well as7 to 
provide jQxamplf^s for others. * 

The observatibn technique^ used in 
w:^ltiAg each chapter differ, just as thj$ 
teachers and their courses diffots * 

— Ohc, an imposing man with an exact 
krjowledge of the English language/ teaches 
editing by constant give-and-take With each 
student. 

, — Another/ a scholar of great breadth/ 
saturates his students* minds with informji- 
tioo to help lhe;n learn and love the history ^ 
"he teaches* 



— The third,, a teacher of incisive, 
perceptive mind, mixes styles into an eclec-* 
tic yet cdnqprehensive whole'* and adapts bo 
changes in material and the needs of the 
students in his magazine coursest 

The major point of the thesis is that 
teaching is a talent worthy of recording. 

A STUDY OP CONSULTING F^RMS 
AND TELEVISION NEWSROOMS 

Candice Cecelia Harr, M.S. 

Iowa State University, 1974 

^ ^Adviser: Jack Shelley 

This Jitudy investigated areas which had 



4 been the subject .of critical consents by some 
^ television newsmen and others regarding 'prac- 
tices of television news consulting ^irros. • 
In. generaJ^/ this produced a study which 
souijht to tind out what kinds of, recommencfa- 
. tions news consultants wpro making to their 
TV station clients, and iSow station managers 
and news directors ^ respectively, of these 
"Statibns evaluated the consultants* recommen- 
dations." Specifically;, the study sought to 
confirm what the ^consultantii were recommend- 
in^f whether these recommendations might be 
seen as emphasizing * showman ship"_in^tel evi- 
sion' news, whether news directors perceived 
these recommendations as intruding into the 
edjbtorial decision -making prerogatives of 
news personnel, and whether news directors 
would tend to bo more critical of the consul- 
tants' recommendations than ar?'Jtati6n man- . 
agers* 

Ouestionnaires were mailed to news di- 
rectors and station mdnagcrs of a net valid 
sample of 112" stations bpllcvcd to have used 
news consulting firms. Fifty-eight or 36 per 
cent of the questionnaires were returned, 

J From the analysis of the responses from 
the returned questionnaires tke.Qtudy con- 
cluded that: consultants tended to nake the 
sane or similar rocoanendations* to many of 
their clients; consultant reco;Sfeendations 
tended to emphasize the * showmanship** aspect 
of television nowsi news directors tended to 
be more critical of consultant recommenda- 
tions than did station managers; and news di- 
rectors did not tend to consider the conaul- 
•tant rccormendations as an intrusion into the 
editorial dcci8lon<«making prerogatives of 
news personnel. ' ' 



COMMUNICATION AS i MEDIATING' VARIABLE 
. IN HUMOR 

t Patricia Oempsey, Harris, M.A. . 

University of Washington, 

Adviser: Richard F. Carter 

This study focuses on how an individual 
identifies a message as humorous* Previous 
studies have tended to foc;^ on variables ^ 
which relate to the amount of humor a message 
produces* Few studies have considered the 
conditions that determine whether or not a 
message is received as humorous. ' ^> ' 

In Tthis study, ^it. was proposed that the 
following two conditions must be present in 
or4er for an individual to^dentify a mes- 
/ sage as -'humorous: CD TjjlULt the individual . 
get more than one implicution. from the mes- 
sage, and (2) that thete \be a -discrepancy be- 
tween the two implications^ 

In' order to test this proposal, isubjccts 
were presented with cartoons having ambiguous 
captiot^s* For each caption, one of the two 
interpretations were usually more probables. 
The remgc of s probabilities between the two 
intorpretatipns qt each. caption varied among 
the captions. Half of the cartoons used in 
the Survey had drawings representing the * 
captions' expected interpretations and half 
had drawings representing the captions* un- 
expected interpretations. ^ 

It was proposed that an individual must 
see both interpretations of ea<;h caption in 
order to identify its soiirce of humor.^^ It 
was further proposed that an individual 
would not see the less probable interpreta- 
tion without additional information, i. e. * 
pairing the caption with ^ drawing of its 
unexpected interpretation*^ 

The results showed that the subjects 
wcte more likely to identify the intended 
soutce of humor when the following conditions 
were present: (1) caption was paired 

with drawings of its unexpected interpreta- 
tion, and (2) the discrepancy -between the two 
interpretations was greatest. Moreover, when 
these conditions were present, the greatest 
number of sul^jects defined the cartoons as 
humorous and gave the cartoons the highest 
humor ratings* 
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TELEVISION'S LOUD .COMMERCIALS 

Carol HaskiiY, M.A. 
University of Missouri, 1975 
Advisers Ralph Lowenstein 

Since the dawn of the era of pre-^ 
recorded messages r the volume levels of tele* 
vision commercials har^e been a source pf ir- 
ritation and even discomfoi^ for millions of 
American viewers. 

-In 1965, following years of consumer 
• complaints and industry studies> the Federal 
Conmunications Commission -issued a policy 
statement on the issue.' 

In* the statement, the FCC acknowledged 
that broadcasters were dealing with two s^- 
arate though somewhat related problems — vol- 
ume and loudness. Voliune can be electroni- 
cally measured and controlled technologically 
with little trouble because it is a quantita- 
tive measurement of sound pressure. Eoudr 
ness# however, is a subjective evaluation^ and 
not so ♦easily mf*asured'4nd, controlled. 

Never tH<il6ss, the PCC did set forth cer- 
tain guidelines toward volume control* 'At 
the same^ time it asked broadcasters to k$ep 
lix mind that volume *ievfil control did^ not 
netfc^ssarily control loudness. As one test 
for subjective loudness,, the FCC asked that 
cccnmefcials be pre-screened before broadcast. 

After examining the ^background of this 
issue, thp purpose of "the thesis was to de- 
termine how, after 10 years, broadcasters arc 
conforming to /FCC specif icat ion 

The study <aso had both quantitative and 
Object aspects. Firsts the noise levels of 
commercials and program material for one week 
of programiping on each network were measured 
by mean* of a sound level meter and /omparcd. 
Second/ industry spokesmen from the/National 
Association of Broadcasters, the tinree net- 
works, local stations in Detrplrt; Michigan, • 
and Columbia, Missouri, and advertising agen- 
cies were interviewed about their agencies' 
efforts t9 control consntrcial loudness. 

The overall results of the quantitative 
study indicated that while the volume of com- . 
racrciala is on the average more intense than 
that of regular programming, it is onl^ by a 
fraction of a cfocibol. «Somo commercials 
could bo faulted' on an individual basis, how- 
ever, becau8(^ measurements showed that a sig- 



nificant- number of them broke the four deci«* 
feel maximum. in program to commercial transi-^ 
tions set down' by the FCC. 
*** .The Vast ^majority of the commercials at 
fault were Xnal;ional"— those produced nation- 
ally but broadcast locally, as opposed to 
those ^ broadcaaf^directly Jay ,the 'networks or 
those prodube<i^«^n<i' broadca'str>l^ally . The 
hypothesis-'ds that\thes* part-icular commer- 
cialj. haye & high prc^^ensity toward excessive 
^volume because they are not being properly 
pre-icreened by local' broadcasters and be- 
* cause* those on the pi^oduc^on end of coRiner- 
cials are not concerning th^smselves with vol* 
ume control.. 
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Interviews with those involved with 
broadcasting i and advertising production sup- 
ported the hypothesis.. None of the^six sta- 
tions jbontacted regularly pre-screenM com-, 
mercialfi for loudness (.although at some ^^^7^ 
tions. roraraercials were pre-;icreened for Vio- 
lations of Federal Trade Commission ;cegula\ 
tions),. * \, 

Not only did advertising producers not 
'cooperate with volume , control guidelines,' 
they often used, ^/olume, pitch and tone to 
give the "effect of loudness for an attention- 
getter. 

vrhil«"the case against broadcasters and 
advertisers in the loud cocnroerc^ial issue is 

*^npt h^rd and fast, this limited study dendi 
some support t'o viewers* -coropr^ints. and 

^points out a need for formali extended, regu- 
larized studies to ensure that viewers are 
not being victimized by a commercial decibel 
barrage . *' 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACCESS TELEVISION VIA 
CATV: WHY, WHERE TO, AND HOW 

duke A. Hayduk* M.S. 

ian Joso State University, 1975 

Adviser: W. rtichard Whitaker 

* The thesis represents an attempt to de- 
termine the possible utility of San Jose 
jcKlifornia) City Government access to cable 
television (CATV) via a "local government ac- 
cess channel" as required in the Federal Com- 
nunica(tions COromisoion's (FCC) 1972 Cable 
Television Report and Order* 

Initiaity, CATV legislative history is 



reviewed. Emphasis is given to tracing the 
evolution of ^federal jurisdiction over CATV. 
The st/ite and local government regulatory 
picture is reviewed. A survey of known uses 
of CATV by local governments is Jiresented. 

The body of the thesis is concexmed with 
results of a 'questionnaire administered to 
.all San Jose City Government* departments . 
Purpose of the questionnaire was to obtain 
information relative tp possible future uses 
6t CATV by .individual city deoartments. A- 
roong results obtiiined were th§ following: of 
the total twenty-si5c departments or interde- 
partmental units responding, seventeen (65 
percent) ffelt that the individual department^ 
public information/service responsibilities 
could be at least partially implemented 
through the us^ of CATV; twenty of twenty- six 
respondents (77 percent) stated that depart- 
mental personnel would or coul'd be made a- 
^vailable for varying periods of time for pro- 
duction of programming for delivery via CATV. 
Other questions requested information or cur- 
rent departmental levels of public informa- ' 
tion/service deliver/,, associated costs, and 
current areas of 'insufficiency in department 
tal public information/sei^vice responsibili- 
ties. ' 

In conclusion r an attempt is made to 
temper the •*ideal" witji the "real** in specu- 
lating on the probable actual use to he madt 
of CATV by San Jose City Government person- 
nel. Following, specific recommendations 
concerning a possible course of action re- 
garding development of local government '&c- 
cess telecopununications via CATV, in SAn Jose 
arc set' forth. 



and interpret data on the founding and early 
development of this magazine, which, cdVning 
at the end of the con'formiit 1950s, perceived 
and illuminated the early evolution in South- 
ern California of. the conflict between the i 
conservative establishment and the emerging ' 
counterculture. 

L.A^ was founded with a few thousand^ 
dollars in pooled capital by four young 
friends, who edited it at home and- found 
short cuts to have it printed at the lowest 
possible cost. It achieved a strong local 
impact and earned recognition during its ^ 
fourteen-iss'ue publication history for a lib-^ 
eral, humanist interpretation of evehts. 

Sti^l the magazine no more than broke 
even financially, so after the issue of De- 
cember 1960-January 1961 the sul>scripti<Jn^ 
.IJlst was sold to Harper's a nd the rest of 
the enterprise to the Southern California 
Prompcer ,^ which became Los Angeles Magazine* 

in 1961. " ' ' , 

t 

This study found tnat L.A. Magazine's ^ 
contribution, with^ its vVariety of fiction^ 
and nonfiction, poetry and criticism, pho- 
tography and drawings, was to bridge the gap 
"''l>etween traditicTnBl, establishment publi- 
cations and the modern city magazines and 
alternative press which were to flourish, in 
.the 1960s. . , 

#The study concludes with an appendix ' 
listing all masthead entries and changes, 
plus an annotated table of the contents of 
each issue, for the entire run of L.A. Maga- 
zine* ^ 



\ , » FCfUNDiNG AND •EARLY DEVELOPMENT - 

\ L.A. Magazine 1958-6o 

\ Lincc^n Murray llayncs, li,h, 

California State University^ 

Northridgc, 1975 
* 

Advisers Tom Reilly 

I«*A. was one of the first of the modern 
city magazines when it began publicatJl^ in 
October 1958, th^^ugh jTollowin^ a tradition 
dating tp tho turn of the centurj locally 
and nationally. The objects of this Study^ 
were to collect, sort, set forth, analyze^ 
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HAVE MAdAZINES FOR THE EARLY 
ADOLESCENTS CliAKGED AS A RESULT OF 
TELEVISION? 

Donnetta Hcitschmidt, M.A.J.C. 

University of Florida, 1974 

Adviser: John V. Webb 

A content an'tilysis of -selected magazines 
lor children aged ten to fourteen is recorded 
f<Jt the years 1952 and 1973 to compare sub- 
ject matter and to discover television's ef- 
fects on these periodicals. To substantiate 
findings m addition tO providing information 
when resources wore unavailable, .a survey" of ^ 
tho editors is also included. 
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It is noted that specialization has oc- 
curred in early adolescent magazines/ by age 
and' content in educational iria'gazines and by 
age only in commercial periodicals with the 
exception of a. single issue which may concen- 
trate on ^'particular subject area. Refer- 
ences to books # on the whole, are cited more 
often than any other medium, while television 
is referred to more often, in the 4.9 73 issues 
than in tHe 195^2 publications. Presently the 
majority of advertising, if ^ny ^s accepted, 
apt>e3ls to the readers; pri6r t^this' time. 
Child Life included advertisements whi^h were 
directed toi^ard the parent. " 

Televisjldn has had varie^ effecfflLjon 
early^ adolescent magazines. For some publi- 
cations edit02^s said television hai created 
an ijnpetus for use of color and pictorial in- 
^ elusions, while other publications editors 
- concluded that changes were a result; of 
evolving social norms 'and competition .within 
the magazii^JLndustry. — ^ 

EarXy adolescent magazines referred to 
in this study arc Current Events , Jiihior * , 
Scholastic , National Geographic School Bulle- 
tin , gead Magazine / Ameriban Red Crojra 'jfouth 
News , Child Lrfe, and ChiJLdren's Digest. 
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THE SELLING OF THE CONSTITUTION: THE 
FEDERALIST PAPERS VIEWED AS AN 

ADVERT-ISINGt'^CAMPAIGN - > 

John Grant Heller, M.A.J.C^ 

University of Florida, 1974 

Advisor: Leonard J. Hooper* 

This stud/ is a qualitative content 
analysis*of the Federalist Papers. There are 
ten categories, five from modern advertising 
executives who have achieved dis tinc tion as 
copy writers atnd five TrbiB«.ihe field of com-j 
munication theory • The Federalist Papers 

wore printed ia New York City newspapers 

without charge and ci\hnot be considered an 
overt advertising campaign. How ever » it is 
hypothesized that there are ertough similari- 
ties ^o consider the Federalist Papers as 
very nuch^liko an advertising campaign "sei-' 
ling* the proposed jCcnstitution. / 

The initial three chapters give. an his- 
torical background of 'consfcitutionalianTin 
the United States^ the redson? for the Fed- 



eralist Papers, and some faqts about the 
^ree'authors - Alexander Hamilton r John Jay 
and James Madison. 

The analysis of the total 85' papers sup- 
m:tM 'the hypothesis. The authors of this 
odassic of politically structure used bo.th the 
tech'* .ques of* modern advertising and com- 
^ munication theory. , 

The conclusion is that while both the 
Conatitutiori of the United States and the ad- 
^ vertising, industry are among, those facets olT 
our society receiving much criticism in 197^, 
the Constitution is still th? basic framework' 
of our political and economic strucfuret ^nd 
* to somev. degree 'owes its existence to another 
historical -treatise/ the Federalist Papers, 
that very closely resej^le an advertising 
campaign. 
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FIRST AMENDMENT ATTITUDES 
AND KNOWLEDGE: A SURVEY OF 
TEXAS 'HIGH ^CHOOI/^RINCIPALS, , 
NEWSPAPER ADVISERS ANq STUDENT ffQITORS 

J<Jyce Sydell -Herring, M.A. 

, University of Texas, ,1974 

^ Adviser: Norris G. DaVis 

e Included in the study is a summary of 

« the status of First Am<;ndment protection^ for 
high school** journalistT' through 1972 and a* 
survey of Texas high school principais# news- 
paper advisers and student editors. Atti^jide 
'and knowledge statements were responded to on 
a five-point _scale and statistical analysis 
-shows correlations 6r dcj^endcnce between dif- 
ferent gr9upi(^)and school sizes. 'Significant 

is also dctermTincd between certain attitudes 

^ ^ ^ — . — — ^ ^ 

> ^nd knowledge statements* {tcsults 8|ipw the 
variation of each chool position and school 
aUze witl} the principals bcinq the most lib- 
eral in their attitu'des and the most knowJL- 
edgeable concerning the law* 
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1' - . • . 

P THE C\HERO0MIAN i«^WS MEDIA < 

^ * I Helene C. Bourdon Higbee, M.A. 

*' Univtriity of Montana, 1975 ^ ^ 

Adviaer: Warrtn J. Brier * < 

This study describes and examines the 
Cameroonian news media in 1974, a landmark 
year in the emerging nation of Cameroon and 
in the development of the country's journal- 
ism, ^/v 

This is the first extensive study of the ^ 
Cameroonian media. The research comprised 
interviews with 20 joiumeUists ,vhb worked for« 
^he independent newspapers or the gqvexnment 
media and a study of the -six Cameroonian news- 
papers front April, 1974 to December 1974 and 
the national radio network in April and May 
1974. * 

*The nation* ji press cocip^ses tWo nation- 
al newspapers controlled/^ the government 
*£md four independent ne^papers, each appealr 
ing to a different puhlijq. Because Ceuneroon's 
official languages are Frel^ch and English, 
the media exhibit many cITti);^^ teristics of 
British and French newspapers. 

The media do not make a profit.* More- 
over, the journalists *^ job is cocnplicdted by 
the fact Cameroon is a new nation tha'b'is de- 
veloping economically and ^politically. 

The national media are trying to accel- 
erate the development of Cameroon. The edi- 
tors the independent newspapers, believe 
the public deserves complete information and 
news in which thoy are interest<td. 

In 1974 the media^^eached about one- 
sixth of the population, a percentage that 

should increase rapidly as more Camcroonians 

•» • 

beqoroe cducat<*d and earn regular inccnes^ 
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PARK INTERPRETATION AS AN ENVIRONMENTAL 
COHMUNX'CATION PROCESS WITH A SAMPLE 
INTERPRETIVE BOOKLET TE;<T ON THE 
MARITIME^ DISASTER HISTORY OF SISKIWIT 
. BAY, ISLE RbYALE, LAKE SUPERIOR 

% Thomas Robert Hqldcn, H.S. 

University of Wisconsin,^ 19:^4* 

AdViserj John Fett 



. This study deals wit^ -park interpreta- 
tion in four ways,' First, ^ Ik^explorco vari- 
ous ^efinitions of part xn^rprctatlon^ and 



» environmental dorununication* as developed by 
its practitioners: Obvious similarities in 
definition and practices l^ad to the conclu- 
sion 'that park interpretation and environmen- 
tal communication are one. in t'iie same. They 
in turn are quite similar to. the' journalism 
profession's interpretive 'reporting . In 
fact, park , interpretation and interpretive 
reporting practices and policies began inde- 
pendently, at ^bout the same- tipe, shortly af- 
ter W??, I. . ^ 

Park interpretation is placed in its own 
environment using a roodejL, "7 M*s of Park In- 
terpretation". It graphically shows park in- 
terpretation in its relationship to the peurk 
management/ park resource base, and park vis^ 
.itor*v ' . ' . ~^ 

Third, since park, interpretation is a 
communication process, it^.is explored along 
the lines ^ot.-a simple coqimunication model? 
source, message, channel, and rec<»iver. Each 
aspect is discussed»^in. relation to its rele- 
vance for the practicing park inter^^retftr who 
must deiign effective interpretive communica- 
tions. Pros and cons of several avail.^ble 
interpretive ifedia arc outlined as well as 
some guidelines for selecting the appropriate 
medium. » • ' 

Fourth, one medium of interpretation, 
interpretive writing, is- discussed in detail. ^ 
This discussion culminates in a step-by-step 
proc*css for "preparing written interpretation, 
essential for effectively using any other me- 
dium of park interprcjtation. '* ' 

**Even though park interpretation has been 
essentially a communication activity since 
its inception* more than a half century ago, 
this studi/:*i5 among t'he first to examine it 
frccn this perspective. 

^A text for an interpretive booklet was 
prepared as the second part <jf the thesis t6 
demonstrate the author '5 refiearch and writing j 
abilities and, furthermore, to show that the 
writing procedure outlined previously does.^ 
function. The booklet text is preceded by an 
explanation of how each of the writing steps 
wan applied^ to this particular project. 

The booklet topic was selected to be 
functional beyond academic rcquircrlents, that 
is, to be useful to the park area which the 
booklet is ^bout« Loss than one- fifth of the 
overall marine cAJsualty refiearch conducted is 
represented 'in the liooklct* The 'overall ma- 
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rine casualty stidy is base<il on 90 percent 
original local history research in relatively 

r new territory^ though a few modest studies 
had been conducted earlier..; 

'To4llummarize# park interpretation is en^ 
vironmen/al communication and at least .slmi* 
lar to interpretive reporting. Purportedly ^ 
inttrpretive publications are abundant. How- 

' ever^ festive interpretive publications are 
Invtrsely proportional to .their variety. 

^This can be rectified in part by demanding 
tHat park interpreters be cccnxnunicators *h 
first, and resource managers aiid specialists 
in human and natural history second. This is 
directly opposite to -^he apparent qualifica- 
tion priorities by which park interpreters 

' are currently selected and part of the reason 
why interpretive pubi/icatlons and park inter- 
pretation in general have yet *to approach • 
their potential ef i^ectiveness. * 
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AN ANALYSIS 0^ THE DEMAND 
\ FOR CABLE TELEVISION 

'Terrence R. Hujtedti M.A. 

University of Pennsylvania, 1974. 

AdviAer: William H. Melody 

The Study measured consunier demand for 
cable television by means ^of a multiple re- 
gression analysis aggregate market data. ' 
The dependent variable was CATV sub^ibcr 
penetration, the ratio of homes subscribing 
to cable TV to the number of homes passed by 
the cable T^e explanatory variables includ- , 
ed the numb6r of primary network ^stations re- 
ceivable over the air in the ca|>le market? 
the number of duplicate network stations re- 
ceivable; the number of independent stations ^ 
receivable, the numbdr of nonjcommerclal sta- 
tiohs receivable; the effective monthly price; 
^he median household income iif the market; 
the age of the system* and the penetration of 
the system's plant ^nfco the market area. 
All vQriabl^s we^o exprcs^sg^ as loga- 
. tithms, implying tffat equal percentage changes 
in the indc^ondont variables (rather than 
equal ^^bsolute changes) produce equal effects 
on the dependent variable. The analysis was 
based on a sample of 6& cable 4TV systems* 
*the R? statistic for the regression ^was ,44^ y 



The vari20bles found jto -have a signifi- 
cant negative effect on pene'tration ^ere the 
number of broadcast TV stations receivable ^in 
the community, particularly the number of 

. primary network channels; the effective 
monthly price; "-tlfe level of plant penetration; 
and the market penetrat/ion system. 

t The only variables found to have a positive 
^^^^ system age^ and median household 
income, althq^igh the latter was not* statif- 
tiicilly significant. 

^ Using current average values* for the ex- 
planatory variables, the study estimated ul- 
timate penetration levels in a large urban 
market be,twp%n 23 and 29 percent, levels toq 
low to support the kind? of ^innovative pro- ' 
gramraing and social services which many ex- 
pect CATV to provide. The estimated price 

^elasticity was unitary, suggesting "that in-« 
creases in cost cannot be fully passed 
through to consumers in the *form of higher 
prices yithout causing approximately offset- 

» ting reductions in penetration. 

' ' .{ 
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PEJU-ORMANCE AND PROFESSIONALISM AMONG 
WISCONSIN TELEVISION JOURNALISTS 

^ Karl A. Idsfvoog, M.A. 

University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1975 

Adviser: James Hoyt ^ * 

As criticism of the news media has iii- 
cr'eascd, professional standards have become 
more Important to the journalists themselves 
and to their critics. But ^professionalism 
alone may be meaningless i^ professionals are 
^ simply piouS cgotist^s who^ philosophize about 
moral and cthicajtj codes while still' being in- 
ept ^journalists. Their 6n-the-job*pcrform- 
ilnce is crucial* 

This field survey studied broadcast jour- 
nalists at every Wisconsin commercial teler 
vision station, focusing on professionalism, 
performance, and job Hissatisfactloo* 

v,Tho study found professionalism and per- 
formance to related* The high professioii- 
als do the best jgb. ^ 

*Thto study also examined ^ob dissatisfac- 
tion to find out what journalists think oX 
their jobs and to determine the j^clationihVp 
of job dissatisfaction to professionalism fjnd 
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• performance. More tharf hal^ ot the reporters 
in tfie, sample were highly dissatisfied yith 
their jobs. There was little relation be- 
tween Job •disiatinfaction'^and/ the other two 
main variables i professionalism and perform- 
ance. 

Basic b^ckgrpund on Wisconsin 'television 
journalists such as age, years of television 
experience, education, and salary is also in- 
cluded in the study. Wisconsin broadcast 
journalists are young and inexperienced. 
Their average agye is twenty-eight; most have 
only, four years of tele^vision experience. 
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•\ A Comparison of the des moines 

REGISTER 'S AND THE LOS ANGELES TIDES ' 
EDXTORIAL ATTITUDE TOWARD 
JAJ^ANESE aA^RICANS: 1942-1945 

Natalie N. Inada, M.^S. 

Iowa State^ University,^,.1974 

■^Adviser*: Karl H. 'Fried'erich 



on the attitude scalo;t but replaced the panel 
"cO£ judges with 'a single judge, who rated se- 
lected editorials which appeared during the 
years 1942-1945 on a five point scale. • » , 
<Xt was discovered 'that the Register re- 
^. tained a heiitralrto-f avorabJiCf attitude 
. throughoCft Jthe years studied, and was ^en as 
an indication that the Register was top far 
rempved from- the West Coast and its "Japanese 
prpblem," both in terms 6f distance and 
physical contact with the Japanese American 
population. ^ 

■The Times ' editorial attitude was found 
to be considerably v^ithin the unfiayorable 
' zone of attitude scale. / ^ 

- On the whole ♦ the Register was- seen to 
display a more balanced understanding of the 
Japanese and their problems than dfd the 
Times # and for a number of reasons, including 
the Register 's distance from the West Coast ^ 
and.othe scarcity of Japa^'pjtc in Iowa,, com-' 

birtisd with .the ^ Times ' location ii^ the center 

^ „ ^ — — — >, . . « 

of t^e Japanese population on* the West Coast. 



• During World jWar II, thousands of Japa-^ 
•nese Americans were uprooted froo^ their homes 
Vn the West Coast and placed' into relocation 
'Can^s located ;deep witiiirt the nation's inter^r 
or liecaurfe federal bf'f icials^ in charge of, *' 
evacuating th<fsc people werfc con^;rinced that 
the c^vacuation was a "military rieco^sityv" 
Ip this* st'Udy, the Los Angeles Times' * 
editorials wfcre road in .light of the pounting 
hysteria that was known to have been develop- 
ing on the West Coast during the period under 
studyvend compared with those of the Des 
Moines Register . " . ■ ' ♦ 

^ The working hypbbhesii was that both the 
Register and the Times would lay aside cegiorr 
ar and zaciai myths endemic to thcfir respcc^r 

tive publications* area and editorialise in- 

t 

stead fox just and lawful tri^atment of Japa- 
«ne80 Americans. 

the methodolo^ used in this-study- was- a 

m^odif ication the Thurstone-Chav^ method o^-*> 
^e^ual appealing ^interval scales, in which 

editorials uce rei^d,- then rated^ by a panel 

of judges on the basis of the ihtencities of 
^ttitudo expressed toward a ^ven topic on a 
^cal6 wfj.ich ranges from 1 (nost unfavorable) 

tb 6 (neutj^al^) and ll (mos^ favourable), * 

The modified Thurstonc-Chave techni<5[ue ' 

used also aaaymed equal-appearirtq intervals 
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THE* NEWS^A^ER AS A. REPOSITORY 
OF HISTORiTs THE PAKISTAN-BANGLADESH 
STORY AS COVTERED BY TfiE NEVf YORK TIMES 

Zahid Iqbal, m'. S. / 

* University of Kansas, 1974 . - 

Adviser: John B. Bremner / ^ 

<' ' ^ ^ 

Early ifi lL91Xf just two months' af.ter^*^ 

the December 1970 elections Ih Pakis;tian, it^e 

East Pakistani people launched a massive ,/ - 

<?ivll disobedience* movement in defiance of 

the central government in West Pakistani a 

thousand f^iles awayv This protest was spark- 

X 'ft 

by t>)e sudden postponem(>nt of the national 
^ssemljly session'^ which would have drafted' a 
c2«s€itution for the country, for no reason 
other .than West Pakistani resistance to the 
^East Pakistanis' plans fbr provincial auton- 
omy* • , . ^ , 

East Pakistan remained pardly:i!ed during 
a roortthrlong prote^ot, toward the end of which 
the demands f or autonomy had grown, to ^a popu- 
lar demand .for independence. Qn March 25, 
the army, recruited mostly itbh West bakistaii 
cracked doyn on the ?4^vilian pbpuliition.. The* 



foreign press was expelled as the amy in- 
, dujged in widespread killing and, in 'the 
months following, millions of East Pakistani^! 
I ' . fled to India* Because no newsmen were 

^ tllowed into the region, there, was no. way of* 

Verifying the East; Pakistani refugees '/tale^ 
6t m«sstcnir>by the army» The army authori- 
tits insisted that rumors of, genocide were 
* uhtrue. ' 

•♦his thesis examines tlSt New York Timerf 
coverage of the yeir-long period qf struggle, 
^which ended in the birth* of. Bangladesh. 
• Voids in coverage are filled In by the author, 
who was in the ygion^at the. tirae.^ "it ^ia a 
• , .* History j)f the disnierberment of Pakistan^ 

written almost *ienti rely frcn the columns of * 
the New York Times . 



ty, though this was the case ohly at -the sjen- 
ibr high level. Junior hiqh children of con- 
sensual families seemed to divorce public at- 
^a'^rs media, use from political acts# which 
had been predicted , as a means , of avoiding 
conflict with pax-fcs. For protective chil- 
<-dren# public affairs mass media use and very 
basic political^ knowledge were th^ direct 
predictors of political activity. 

The^ thesis concludes with suggestions of 
additional varial>les which ^might have in- 
creased tW power of its models i ^and with a 
reassessment of the role of mass me&ia for 
political activity. In larger terms/ it pro- 
poses^ that the development of specific hodels 
of childhood political sooidlization can 
yicrld explanations for th^ varieties of adult 
tx>l it i'cal , behavior which have been observed. 
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tAHXLY COMMUNICATION ANb DIFFERENTIAL 
, /V . POLITICAI* SOCiKlIZATION ^ I 

» Marilyn aadkson»*BGeck# M.A. 

' University of Wisconsin - Madison, 1974 

Adviser: 'StcveSt H. Chaffc^* ^ 

r • " ; 

' Political socialization research often 
presents a single model, jto describe political 
ioci&lization processes^ Recurring ij\ child- 
hood. In contrast, rech|it fonsnuni cation re- 
search suggests that the. family's approach to 
politi^TitJ, cbnnunibation ^>risdict3^the chifd's 
political learning process. 

Thii* thosis^hypothcijized differential* 
pattens of political socjialization for chil- 
drcn from four family corinunicjation environ" 
nents: "^laissW-f aifc/"" ^IpjLur-aliatic^" •'pro- 
tective#" and "consonsuajj.*** 'For children of^ . 
each family type, a *sevenj- variable path modVj: 
of political so<rlali2atic»a was illustrated 
and tested. The data obtained fsron 

junior knd *senioi; high^ciiool students inter 
viow6d in five Wisconsin :iti<j3 durlAq the 
196d prestidrntial canpaiq 1 

' of' the path mo 

aspects of the hypotheses 
of lalaoex^-fair^ families 
Vcct a predictor of political ^ttctlvity* For 
pluraliBtics.» publlc^f fairs mass R«dia*uso 
was the sole anleccdcnt of political act'lvi- 



ids supported major 
Only for chlidrefT 
vas^ political df- 
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AN AKAJUVSIS OF ^RAVDA DURING" THE 
SING-SOVIET CONFLICT 1^56-1973 

Robert J/i3inkiowic2, M.A, * » 

Universj^ty of North Carolina/ 1975 

% * Adviser: Hich^el^E. Bishop 

This thesis deals with the Sino-Sovlct 
conflict as reported in Pravda , vhich with a 
circulation of at least seven million is the 
largest newspaper in the Soviet Union and tlje 
official newspaper of the communist party. 
Primarily, it Is a study^of hoH thb paper 
performed In accordance with Lenin's thc<Jry 
of the consnunist pr«3S as a vehicle of propa- 
ganda reflecting shifts in Soviet policy.'* 
Seconaiyr it is a study of Pxavda 's ncxz and 
editorial functions and the paper's aurvetl* 
Itnco of h politicAl cnviron'^cnt . under stress. 
The methodology used was a qtialit^tive analy- 
sis of news ftories and editorials concerning . 
the conflict fron the beginning of 195e 
through' tl>© end of 1973.. 

• The. conclyslons^ drawn arc /khat the newa- 
p^per a.cted as^ho tsorc than an /Instrurent of 
official policy during thia poi:iod> and that 
♦)ihc Soviet govornnent put the paper's aur*- 
veillancc function into opcration^nly Yi^tcr 
the dispute 'had deteriorated to such an.ex- 
-tcat that the governnont either could tp 
* longer hide or dl<i not wish^rto hide thA proa- 
cnce of conflict from Pravda * c rcadoriihip. * 
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THE APPLICATION OF MARKETING TECHHIQUKS 
TO SOCIAL AOVmiSINC: 
DENTAX* am.TH CASE STUDY 

Chrl«t4o Jelcn, M,A, 

Univ«raity*-of Tqx«9, X97S 

Advia«r;t William -Xr^Hindak 

«* 

Th« the«i* coniidtra the ftxtonsiofi 
buaincta advertising techniquoi to .tho field 
ot «ocUl Or non-product ^IdvertlamV includ- 
ing 'a compari«on ot buoinot^' and social adver- 
tising dovolopacnt csodola^ The dcnfcaf health 
ca«o^ otuay followa the aocial advectiiilng 
^ciodol ahd includcji roaultfl fcoa a tjtivarunt 
analyaia of dental health appeals. 
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T«B PUBtXC R£r*A?rg«S SETWTEJi SAtT tAKE 
Cm»S OIL COMPAJUES A.NO 

-'TBKIK. CEAU:R-l.EASEKS,iit«PlNO TttE ^ 
. ^A1?A6 oil embargo or 1^73*1^74 

E4y(^r<?. rioyd Jchn, H.A» 
Civlveraity of tftaht 197^ 
Adviisrirr Parr/ O. ScsrenaSn 

Oil co»pai)iet»' rclattona uit^n their ^ 
eervicc stafricn ^ealera are of vital ir^r* 

, eance t>;^the ccr^aniess"' j^^Uc ri^atjtoft* ef- 
forctt. the dealer* met the $.ubUc laili^ aiti 
influence £he pu^ilic'e 4f%ai;e <sf toji -^il tr^.*?; ' 
paniea. Otten^ vh«t tfusto?set H^4?»V!> of ar^ 
Oil c««pany la due to tiie epintttns he Qi^ 
the cerj^jiy»9 dealera. ro»ittve dealer reU-. 
tlona can be %t^^x value ta> the oil c^*^ 
panie» durirg a j^if4->J ,tjf_j:r3fteni if f),© c&tsn. 
f^nle* have dcveX^r*:! ^fjfi?c^:ive prxirarji . 
insure dealer tjwf.port^. 

Cur*r.<j th^? Atvib oil ft^J^ar^C' nf 
th6 Oil epr^-anit'n were ^^-t^t p^:sA%k. atta^it. 
Chorta^o« of -^^s^Jlin*^^ M-ji^i^r j^rKe^* ar^ xr* 
duJitrr ptoHt f;i^arr^a -tav^M^a r^^y 

sJK^^ly cruii?ise the «il mi^tn^r^;^ 

The the»i» a^uiied t*-»s vayii f iv#* 

braad i>il' t^^^-^anii^^i 4« ta^;»? c^j,,*, u-^m. 

ccndu-^nc'i their ^^^aler r*5'iati^ns diur*v-.^ ».>^. 

Arab «fil e-i^r2«:. i:if 1971.^^74, t^^^Vrai 

lease a4rc»t?*4Mr?t» viUi*thi» ni 

c^^r*nlc» were tJ'e'^/jt ^-^'-jvn fjjti* <,f tjcai*-?':. 

«riip %t 5ait ta>;e cuy, ,^r.,^ ^«$'iK<.f 

dealepHiiP studied, ' 

pfi3r?^ition.at»a>jt i^^^rx rr<tei:t.» vat 
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, obtained priiaarJlly through interview* with * 
oil executives and aervice «tat.ion dealers* 
Hajo;: "brand oil cospanie* having leaae ^igree-^ 
'»antij\with '^Uieir dealer* are African Oil 
CojspAny (Anoco>« .Standard'Oil Coj?pany 6jf 
California (Chevron) # Continental Oil Ccjs^any 
(Conocoj , Phillipa Petroleua Ccs^jany (PhiUiF* 
6$)* and Texacj^ T/iCorporAtcd (Toxaco} * Th* 
intervieva vera aupples^ntcd with infosTSAttov 
"fispa periodicAlfi and textbooV* wX^tJt^ to the 

• Arab oil esOjargo and dealer raxationt* 

There were four c;* j^r findings 'df the 
thoai*. Firat, fever than half of th« deal- 
era felt th^lr oil c<ME^panieii h^d iveen hdnoet 
durinof Che Arab oil esbarigfo. ^ Second,* oil * 
company itxticutlves Knew Ihe^ direction bit ivot 
the cyignitude of gaeoline ahortagca-f^ ThlVdi* 
public relation* coun^ellfs^ w,^« not ui^ i» 
planning dealer rel^ition*. Listly« «:^tdct 

^through the rarketm^ representative va*> the 
m%% helpful tir» of de^iler rerauoPA durn^^r 
the erbargo* 

Recsn»cndatio»4i fer*th« oil c^s^raea* 
Metier relatio»4» isrc^rAns are? 

^ 1« Place greater attention ^^blic rtr- 
Utiona pla,«nin^* ineludiii^ pri^ra**^ to T*^f^^* 
tot and lrpro^«^^ dealer atiii5«det> j> Cre4t«r 
48rfhasi» ah^suld fee placed ftjf^ ssat^tet^j^^i * ; 

' repre«6ntdtive«* c^sui^^eli^^ff ^l«ti««-* Ci^^rvi* 
1tism^iXA evaluate thjjf repreaentdtiiisi t-scfc 
tneir awneliJ^^ abilities a* w*^^*l ae ^leo 
re^:>rds, 3, Csj*^|?-d^y*.ic^l«r c^etin^s sh^Sttl'S 
be fey ^^nt^^vkCiV^ t?^e^ e^iriy a 

crisj^ift* re^asiR^^tMiir «ue, a^^ r^iKift-i a 
*rf€<i»r«r eff<^rt %^ vr^t^^.^ atit«r ia»s<«$ . 
Stealer <id^'ar«i^- ci^^^^^fim a^^al^ t« a i^vir* -^^t 

every dealer rftlati^^ns^^*r<-:?^a*. tt^c r^'^^^Uti 



tive branch information. This lituation has 
been illustrated oiv bo^h the federal and 
state level. It can be explained in part by 
the fact that most governmental" information 
is generated and/or collected by the myriad 
.^of executive agencies and departments. 

'Another .facet is that ..Confess has been 
somewha t hypocritical by demanding openness 



in the executive branch, while retaining its 
*own powerful secrecy. Although initial 
movement efforts were focused upon the execu- 
^ tive bremch of the federal government, Con- 
gress and the courts did not escapei later 
attention of freedom of -information propon- 
ents* The efforts to open Congress, however, 
were led not by the me<iia to the degree as 
such efforts to open the^ executive branch, 
but by citizens* lobbying groups. 

The advocates of freedom of information 
•have experienced defeit in the courts. 
Events^ leading to judges' stringent authority 

' over the conduct of their c6urts include the 
* 

"^circus atmosphere" surrounding the arrest 
and/or trials- of the accused assassins of 
' John an4 Roberta Kepnedy and the Supreme 
Court's decision regarding Dr. Sam Shep-# 
pard's trial for the 1954 murder of his ^ 
wife. ^ * I ' ' 

Another threat exists in the conflic?t 
between the citizen's riglit to know and the 
citizen's right to privacy. The dilemma 
posefl' by the two rights is almost* certain to 
engross the press and government for the rest 
of the century. 

Chapters deal with the movement's* 
source,, the momentum of its development, the 
drive for access to state governments, the 
tools of withholding and disclosure, and 
freedom of information groups. 



be no significant difference- in reading times 
between Roman and sans serif type if column, 
widths and content were held constant, but ^ 
that readers would prefer Roman type over 
sans serif. 

Two versions of a front page of a' tab- 
loid-size newspaper were made up. Each ver- 
sion had four story pairs matched as closely 
«-pos sibl e~u»ing-Fles ch-»cores-and-addlt^ion- 
al criteria. Each version was set in two 
different ways: once with Roman body types, 
then wit^ sans serif body types. Also two 
story pairs we;t:e set in JO. 5 pic*as and the 
other two were set in 14-pica widths. 

Two hundred subjects partipipated in-iihe 
' st;udy. Each was asked to read four stories; 
two set in Roman, one in the narrov. widjth and 
one in^ the wide width, and two set in sans 
serif, one in the narrow and one in the >wide 
width. Reading speeds of the subjects were 
recorded for. each story and the subject was 
then «aked to make a^reference for Roman or 
sans serif type on two identical story pairs 
he had not read. 

Roman type faces were read significantly 
faster than sans serif types on two of the 
four story pairs (significance level was set 
at .05*. 

Readers preterred Roman over sans serif 
type on all the eight possible story comparl- 
^ sons. The Roman preferences were statist!-^ 
cally significant on five of the "eight com- 
parisons. 

The stories set. in the wider column 
widths were read at a faster rate than 'those ^ 
set in the more narrow widths. And a single, 
column story was read slower than a story set 
in multiple columns suggesting that horizon- 
tal makeup might be faster to read than ver- 
tical. 
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A STUDY OF READING SPEEDS filD 
READER PREFERENCE^ 
BETWEEN ROMAN AND SANS SERIF TYPE 

Mary Ruth Luna Kahl, M.S. } 

Iowa State University, 1974 

Adviser: J. K. HVistciidahl 

This study examined the difference in 
reading speeds and reader preferences between 
Roman an'd sans serif type. 

The researcher hypothesized there would 
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POPULATION AND FAMILY PLANNING 
CONTENT ANALYSIS OF PRESTIGE 
NEWSPAPERS IN ARGENTINA, COLOMBIA, 
MEXICO AND THp UN2:'IiED STATES 
Sarah Ellen Williamson Kanetvo", M.A. 
University of Wisconsin, 1975 ^ 
Adviser: John t. McNelly 

This thesis examined the population and 
family planning content of four prestige hew 
newspapers, three from Latin America and the 
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New York Times . These newspapers during the 
years 1969, 1971 and 1973 were compared in an 
effort to discover differences and similari- 
ties in their treatment of birth control top- 
ics. ^ Ah attempt was then made to look at 
their family planning content in the social 
context of population platforms and demo- 
graphic data of the four nations during that 

p^ftYi-o^i; : 

Results of this study supported the hy- ^ 
potheses (1) that newsp&joers of countries 
whose governments are favorable to population , 
control wou^^ijiave more favorable coverage nf * 
fjunily planning than newspapers whose govern- 
ments have taken prdnatalist stands; (2) that^ 
more articles in all four newst>apers would ^ 
deal with societal issues rather than with 
individual,, personal issues; (3) that the 
Latin American newspapers would carry more 
stories with United States datelines than the 
Times would carry with Latin American date- 
lines; and (4) that more stories on -fiimily 
plannj.ng and population control in these pa- 
pers would be staff-written than would.be 
from news services. : 

Three hypotheses which vere not sup- 
ported dealt v/ith differences in amount and 
favorability ,of coverage among the four news- 
papers. - , • * 

\ Aside from testing* hypothcuies,' "as a de- 
scriptive study, this thesis found 'that all 
in all the 'stories on family planning occu- 
pied very small_proportion of the newsholes 
of ari four papers; they w6:e generally more 
favorable to family planning tji^*^ unfavora- 
ble; and no significant changes took place in 
these patterns during the three yearu studied. 
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A FORECAST OF THE ACCESSIDILITY 
OF URBAN CABLE SYSTEMS 

Judith Ann Kates, M.A. 

University of Pennsylvania, 1974 

Adviser: William H. Melody 

This report explores the consequences of 
a counter forecast on cable accessibility in 
the year, 1980. The market ^^rationale which 
supports current projections of the range and 
design of dablc services is explored and ^ * 
criticized. The historical position of the 



Federal .Coramunicatidhs Commission on the is- 
^sue of cable accessibility is reviewed. The 
-Commission *i,J.9 72.. rulings regarding access 
are compared with alter^native policies to de- 
termine jbheir impact on'*.(l) the distribution 
of access opportunities and costs to various 
segments^of the po^ul£tion and, indusjtry 
tendencies to Innovate. A principal goal of 
~. — cable-poUcy-shouid be the en<f>urageraen't ot, 
widespread educational, use. ' 

The ar^giianent is that, Jthe sdcial''~value of 
cable i*n^ urban setfings is in its use as a 
, substantial^vehicle for the local distribu- 
t'iorj of special purpose programming. (2) 
, Policies wl^cK-provide for incremental ^n- 
creases^^n the^ number of channels dedicated' 
for public or commercial use do not provide a 
sufficient .incentive Ho the cabltf industry to 
either cxpariS the reservoir of cables space or 
to continue techn'blogical innovation^ in thtf 
direction .of interactive capabilities. 

In order to maximize.^Uie Iqn'g run acces- 
sibility of cable within the ma jor.^rkcts^» a 
policy is needed which provides econqkic in- 
centives -to" the cafeil^e industry. Common car- 
rier regulatiohswris' i^ecomj^ended as the, best 
long-run approaWj to accomplish these ends. 

LANGUAGE BARRIERS 
AMONG INTERDISCIPLINARY RESEARCHERS 

Jerry Lee Kern, M.S. 

Iowa State Univer3ity"i-'19'f 3 / 

Adviser: J. K*^ Hvistendahl ' 

This study attempts to determine concep- 
tual and language differences ^ong various 
scientific disciplines and what comfnunication 
problems' these differences crbate in an inter- 
disciplinary situation. The study further 
seeks to d^eterminc how scientist.^' predispo- 
* siti*9ns ^ward interdisciplinary research in- 
fluence^' their perceptions of various scien- 
tif,ic* messages; tiow variations in syntactic 
characteristics affect scient^ists* percep- 
tions'' of the same messages; and whether sci- 
entists in an^ intcrdisciprinary situation 
pQtccive mcssrages from other disciplines a^ 
not credible. Researchers participating i^ 
the environmental resources review study of 
the Ames Reservoi*- ''j?*'''r ^ as the focus of the 
study. 
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^* The following hypotlieaea were generated! 
that scientists believe interdisciplinary re- 
search is hindered by conceptual clashes, has 
low operability, but has long-term value; 
that evaluation of the credibility of a tech- 
nical ^message; is a function of the" scientist^ 
general orientation to Interdisciplinary »acr 
tivity, his specific orientation to other^ 
disciplines, and his perc^ive^ value of* in- 
terdisciplinary research; that scientists* 
„P«rceive p^'iginal messages from other disci- 

'plineS' as not credible; -that rewriting_theae 

messages incrjeases perceived ^credibility £cir 
nonmembers of a discipline, but decreases 
credibility for disclpl^ine members; ,that sci- 
enti-sts who perceive interdisciplinary activi- 
^ ty as^ valuable rate original i^es^ages more 
credible than do scientists who perceive this 
activity as less valuable; that rewriting 
these messages increases^ perceived credibili- 
ty for Scientists who do not believe inter- 
disciplinary activity to be valuable but de- 
creases credibility for those who believe 
this activity is valuable. 

Tpe respondents were asked to rank the 
credibility of 10 journal articles on r set 
of 20"^semahtic differential scarles. The ar- 
tides ^represented the 10 disciplines partici- 
pating in the Ames Reseryoir Study. Half the ' 
group received original versions, while the 
"other half received rewritten versions. The 
sci9n£ists also fillis^ out two questionnairesr 
pne to identTify their orientation to^inter- 
disciplinary activity -and the other to evalu- 
,ate their attitudes toward this kind of ac- 
tivity. • * 
> Results indicate that scientists per- 
ceive conceptual clashes are a problem in in- 
terdisciplinary .activity, that this activity 
is' only 'somewhat operable , but that it has 
long-term value. General interdisciplinary 
orientation does not influence how scientists 
evaluate credibility of technical messages. 
It is the predispositions held in the value 
structure and developed from specific orien- 
tation to other disciplines that affect their 
perceived credibility of these messages. Sci- 
entists do not perceive original messages 
from other <|isciplines as credible ^ but re- 
writing these* does increase credibility for 
nonmembers of a discipline. Scientists who 
do^jiiot believe interdisciplinary activity* to 
b|S valuable rate original messages less cred- 
ible than do scientists who believe this ac- 
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tivity is valuable. Again, rewriting in«- 
creases credibility for the former group. In 
no case does rewriting decrease credibility 
for discipline members or for scientists who 
rate interdisciplinary activity as valuable. 
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THE EDITORIAL ATTITUDE 
OP THE WASHINGTON . POST IN 
THREE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, 
WITH EMPHASIS ON THE WATERGATE AFFAIR 

Vincent D. Koh^ler, M.S. 

Iowa State University, 1975 

Adviser: . J. K.. Hvistendahl 

' • 

This study endeavored to explore the na- 
ture of editorial attitudes toward Richard 

• Nixon at the Washington Poat during the Presi- 
dential campaigns gt I960* 1968, and 1972, 
with emphasis during the last period on the 
Watergate affair uncovered by the Post . The 
studi^evaluates the post 's unsigned "house" 
editorials concerning Nixon and the corre- 
sponding Democratic candidates ^n a sentence- 
by-sentenq^e basis, "categorizing each sentence 
as a report (a statement of fact or direct 
quote) or judgment (an implied or outright 
evaluation) statement, and utilizing a five- 

* point' scalAs ranging from Jfnqualif ied-favor- 
able ,to unqualified-unfavorable to determine 
the ntaqriitude of critTcism or praise. The 
scores were then aggregated and considered in 
terns of direct comparisons of mean scores 
between Nixon and the Democratic candidates. 

The st^idy found th^t anti-Nixon editori- 
al attitudes were long-standing at .the Wash- 
ington post . These attitudes, skeptical in 
196*, became more negative in 1968, and fi- 
nally becan\e virtually completely negative 
as'a result of tKe Wa£ergate "Scandal iiff^l972. 
This would seem^to' Indicate that vested ecli- 
totial attitudes are a major "fact of life" 
in the daily press* and may mutate according 
to the press's perceived relation to trends 
in the daily news. 

The scope of consideration of this 
study c*ouia be profitably expanded, sftudies 
similar to this one could be carried out on a 
number of other nationally- or regionally- 
prominent dailies* or^'on'^oreign newspapers. 
Methodologically more ambitious studies mirfht 
consider manifestations of editorial* atti-^ 
tudes in edfitorial cairtoons, ♦signed columns. 
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etif . How 'do these correlate with "house" 
editorials? With the particular news stories 
from which they^derive? Many suc.h areas are 
ripe for study. 
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KALEIDOSCOPF: : - AN UNDPRGROWJD 
/ NEWSf APER THE LAW 

Donald John Ko'stennan, M.A. 

" University of Wisconsin, 1975 

Adviser r William Blankenburg, 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS PROCEDURES OF 
TWO WYOMING SCHOOL DISTRICTS — 
A COMPARATIVE EVALUATION 

Patricia M. Korp, M.A. 

The^ University of Wyoming, 1974 

Adviser: Williazit J. Roepke 

The. purpose of'this study was -to examine 
the public relations programs of two Wyoming 
public school districts Laramie County Dis- 
trict #1 in Cheyenne and Albany County Dis- 
trict #1 in Latamie. The study- examined the 

, V , ■ 

scope of €he public relations .programs in 

j'^hese two districts, ranging from, their organ- 
ization to their activities. Also included 'in 
y the study was a content analysis* of schbol 
news</in both the Wy6ming Eagle , Cheyenne's 
morning dai\y, and the Laramie Daily Boomer- 
ang . The following recommendations were "made 
which grew out of this study: 

ll Both districts should have full-time 
public relations directors, which they do not 
now have. 

2) These PR directors should have both 
journalistic and public school experience. 

3) PR ongoing policies should be estab- 
lished for each district. .Each district ** " 
Should have separate PR budgets.^ , 

4) Eaph PR program should -be evaluajbed 
periodically. 

• 5) Each district should publish regular 
newsletters for the local* constitutency. 

6) The Districts* entire, curriculum and 
all of their employees^ .vfrom superintendents 
to bus drivers, to students. . .should be m- 
volved in ongoing public relations and public 
information programs. * 

7) Public relations should not be^ 
utilized only in "crises" situations. It 
should be continual, even during the summer-* 
time. 



Th« l«fte 1960s saw the emergence of the 
underground press, across the 'country. This 
thesis takes a look at one particular Milv/au- 
kee xinderground paper. Kaleidoscope , and con- 
centr.ates on its legal problems. 

Kaleidoscope , a, bi-weekly, was the larg-' 
est Wisconsin Xmderground paper' and one of 
the country's most stable, despite the ^arge ' 
. amount of lega^ action it faced'. Its leg.fil 
questions were'.resolved on the loce^l level as 
at the state and U.S. Supreme Court levels-. 

.On Oct. 3, 1967, Kaleidoscope printed 
ij^t first edition. It visualized itself as *^ 
recruiting tool for a growing east side hip- 
pie community. Well-written and creatively 
edited, the paper flourished, bringir^g reac- 
tions from those ^offended by the new paper's 
leanings. * ^ 

Its problems soon reflected those of 
' other ijndjergroxinds across the^country. Ven- 
"Tjors were denied permits to sell pr were has- 
sled b^ repeated' arrests; edi'^or John Kois 
was arresfted twice on obscenity, charges? and 
pre/^sture in the form of a boycptt was placed 
on the paper's, publisher. ^ 

What followed, and what becomes the ma- 
* jor concern pf this thesis, were a series of ' 
lengthy court battles as well as numerous 
small legal incidents. What effect the paper 
had— on 6ther undergrounds , dn the ^inority 
press, and on the establishe<!-'press--is also 
explored. . 4 

The story of Kaleidoscope ; An Under- ^ 
ground. Newspaper and the Law is one which 
should"^ be of interest' to anyone who wishes to 
gain insight into the contemporary meaning <ft 
the freedoms of speech and the press. 
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USE OF THE CLOZE TECHNIQUE 
^ TO TEST THREE READABILITY 
LEVELS WITH ABE STUDENTS 

Doris Krcitlow, M.S. 

University of ' Wisconsin, 1974 

Advisers R. Powers 
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The massive and growing prob-lem of adult 
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functional illiteracy in the United States it 
directly 'associat«d. with -a'n^ increasing polari-, 
zation of our society ihtor'two-^ulturea-'- 
*one of poverty, and one affliwnci;. 

Through.Xhe Adult fBasicjEducT^^ion (ABE). 
Programs in all 50 states, a strong-.attack on ^ 
illiteracy has been launched. Adult- educa- * 
tion for non-readers ,and for low level 
readers has' made a further look at:.readability 
research neq^sssaryrr-this time to apply well 
researcHed readability formulas to|the task 
of preparing and evaluating material* for new" 
adult reader's. 

The purpose of this study is to -deter-*^ 
mine whether low leyel or third grade (Level* 

I) ABE students can comprehend factual mate- 

'•J 

rial at third grade readability level as well 
as- sfxth^ grade (Level II) ABE students can 
comprehend sixth grade materials^^and as well 
as eighth grade (Level III) ABE students com-, 
prehend eighth grade materials, ^i^ 

XI the ability of each level to compre- 
hend their own particular readability level 
is not significantly different, this knowl^^ • 
edge would have 'direct application to the 
preparation of materials,,for these students 
|>articularly in vocational graining. « * 
TO 'test this hypothesis, nine short ' ^ 
articles* o£ factual^, information were, writ^ben 
covering three, topics. Each topic was writ- 
ten at three readability levels — gr'ade 
\.;iree# grade six, and grade eight. ^ 
In three test groups, each o^ which was 
made up of three sub-groups representing the 
thr'ee levels of ABE students^ these materials 
were tested following the Greco-Latifl Square 
'design.-- .!Po_ test- comprehension of the^articles 
the cloze technique .was use^. Every tenth 
word of the articles was deleted and a blan); 
was substituted. /Students were asked to fill 
in the blanJcs wit|i the exa9t word deleted 
without a previous reading of the full text 
of the article. 

Analysis of variance showed significant 
differences in th*e way in which the thtee 
levels of ABE students scored on the cloze 
tests. On the articles -where their reading 
level and the readability level of.mater'Ial 
was matched. Level I students made 'their best 
scores, but their scores were s^ignif icantly 
lower than those of the other two levels. 
Level II students made their best scores on 
material which matched their reading level 
with readability level, but they showed no 
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significant difference in the way they scored 
.on the three readability levels. Level 112 ' 
students # on the »otber han^\ made their poor- 
est scores«on the eighth grade* materials 

(which matched their reading level) and made 

— ^ 

^ significantly higl^er scores on the third grade 

material • v 
, One of^the factual topics of the, articles, 

CQari'juana, showed that the topic or subject 
matter is a variable which can have an influ- 

I 

ence on comprehension. -'Level II and- III stu- 
dents msde signif icantly\ower^scores on the 
cloze tests of , this topic, no matter what the 
jce«4ability level they were dealing with. 

The findings of this study strongly sug- 
geiit that when coping skill, or vocational ^ 
information is to be read^by ABE, students, it 
should be written between third and sixth 
^ grade-readability levels. This should also 
be done with ques^ionnaitres,. tests and -ex- 
aminations, and written instructions. ^ 
*^ The findings suggest that Level X.ABE 
students cannot be expected to gain factual 
inforrpation £|rom readinc;^ and that instruction 
in cpping or vpcational skills must be sup- 
plemented with other teaching tools until 
reading Is impi^oved. 

f 

t 
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AGNEW VERSUS THE MEDIA 
A SYMBOLIC CONFRONTATION • ' 

ON CONSTITUTIONAL FREEDOMS 

Paul-William Krdll, M.A. 

' 4 - California^ State University, 

Np^rthridge, 1975 

Adviser: Samuel N. Feldman 

« * 

On November 13, J.969 then' Vice President 
Spiro T. Agnew attacked netwo^"k news commen- 
tary. His speech was carried nationally 
over the three netwQrks. From that day, 
Agnew became embroiled in a media-government 
contlict-th^it did- not subside until- his-res-- 
ignation. TJ?is thesis analyzes the thrust of 
the reaction to Agnew* s criticism of the 
press by leading authors who wrote political 
biographies of ^gnew, three leading American 
newspapers, the views^ of editorial writers 
from other American dailies, tlie thoughts 
contained »in the more important magazines 
and the stance of eljectronic media execu- ^ 
tives and commentators. 

^ Though, naturally^ the emphasis is on 
the two media speeches given in November 



1*969., - reaction from the entire span of 
Agnew* 8 f tenure as Vice President is included. 
The second section of the thesis is the more 
.important one.. In effect, it is an an*ry«i» ^' 
•of a large njtmber of speeches in which Agnew 
discussed the^media in whole or in part. 

First, a comparison is made between 
what. Agnew skid about the media and what ^ 
media representatives thought be said about: ^ 
them' More importantly, the thecals is based 
upon a symbolic'interactionist foundation in « 

o 

which the interpretation of the conflict is 
seen, from each of the protagonist's view- 
point, " ? t 



were subjected to the Pearson Product Moment, 
^est and to t Snd Chi Square tests of star 
tistical significance. Permissiveness in 
adviser viewis ,o£ taste s.tahdards correlated 
federate ly with adviser enforcement of these 
sjbandards. A smaller but significant corre- 
lation >icisted between enforcement permis- 
siveness and role'-perc^ived "liberality." 
Experienced advisers reported significantly 
fewer taste probleATs^than did inexperienced 
ones, who— interestingly — tended to work , 
more often in rural settings. Open ended' ^ 

' responses provided evidence that experierfced 
- o ^ ' * 

advisers may avoid taste problems in sevet^al" 

• informal ways — e.g. /by exerting care in ap- 

pointing student editors. 
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^COMMUIJITT qOLLEGfe NEWSPAPER ADVISERS 
• AND PROBLEMS OF TASTE" 

Peter C. Lang, M. A. 

s^alifomia State University, 

Fresno, 1975 ^ 

^ifer:. Dayle Molen 



Community cxxl^ege newspaper advisers 
often seem trapped >by conflicting legal 
standards regarding \heir ,own. responsibili~ 
, ties to a^itjinistratorA.and student rights -of 
free expression. JChi'^Astudy attempted to 
asa'ess relatrionships between instances of 
such entrapment, advisen attitudes and demo- 
graphic characteristics >And environmental 
settings of community, ,collleges. 

Relatedly a survey questionnaire was 

mailed to student newspap4l: adviser.^ at 94 

California community colleges.- By way of ^ 

* I * 

Likert-type scaling responses, advisers were 

asked to evalua^te their 'Irole liberality;** 

i.V. , their tendency to identify" with student* 

journalists instead; of^ with aSiministiTators. 

Advisers we're asked, similarly, to evalua'te 

their dwn permissiveness — as to their vieWs 

of journalistic taste standards, and as to 

how they enforced suchf standards. Other 

nominally and ordinaliy- scaled responses ,pro- 

vided data re the experience, sex and age of 

advisers, as to how jottcn they experienced 

job-relaffed "taste" ; problems and as to 

whether they worl^ecj' in rUral or noh-riiral 

areas. i 

Sixty-nine aclvisers responded. Results' 
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A HISTGRY OF-^PUBLIC RELATIONS 
/ Af* BOYS TOWN 

|Fatricia Ktin Larsen,^M.S. 

. Kansas State University, 1975 

dviserr- Carol E. Oukrop 



In tihe 58-year history of Boys Town, its 
three directors have, ^lad three different ap- 
proaches' to public relations. This histor]^ 
will follOH the styles of Father Flanagan 
fj' from 1917 to 1948; Father Wegher,. 1948 to 
1973; and Father Hupp, 1973 to present. 

Boys Town clipping, files, the Omaha 
World- Herald library. New York Times Index 
Nebraska Historical Society files'; interviews 
.and letters were used as sources for this 
history. A chapter from a fiot yet published 
book by PauI^Williams , former managing editor 
of Onaha Suh WewspaperT ; now an assistant ' ' 
professor at .Ohio State University, was also 
used. 

^ Findings show '£ha^ Father Flanagan, 
founder of Boys Town, ^elt the public should 
always be informed of what he was trying to 
do for the boys in his charge and how money 
public donors provided wc^s spent. Father 
Wegner was not devious, only secretive, abbut 
the wealth that was amassed at Boys Town. 
Press coverage dliring ther-^S—y^AXS^ that 
Wegrier was director dealt with sp^orts and 
choir activities, with pleas for financial 
help interspersed. No financial reports 
were released to the media during Father 
Wegner 's directorship. * 
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* * / 

Father Hupp inherited public relations 
problema.- Hoy/ever J his philosophy is to 
maintain an openrdbor policy with the media. 
He is working with formalized., public rela*^ 
tions guideline&^-the first such, guidelines 
in the history ^of Bpys Town public relations, 
' His^ approach is personal and financial con- 
ditions and' ^ograms are reported to^ and by 
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CRITICAL WRITING AND THE STUDENT 
JOURNALIST: SOME SUGGESTIONS, FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION OF AN ARTS REVIEWING 
COURSE IN A DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM 

Phyllis McElheney LepKet M.S. 

Iowa State University, 1974. " 

Adviser:* Rodney Fox 

This study is based on the 'author's ex- " 
perience while teaching an experimental arts 
reviewing course at -Iowa State University. 
After presenting statistical eviden<J^ bhat , 
shows increased involvement with/the arts by 
the public both as participants, and specta-^ 
tors, the author points oift the need for ^rell- 
trained critics dt the perfomiing and visual ' 
arts. The thesis .continues with the presen- 
tation of a course of study which could be 
implemented at major college and university 
^departments or schqols of journalism. Empha- 
sis is on practical application rather than ^ 
theoretical conjecture. The students were 
asked* to write six reviews (one each on film, 
danc^, music, theater, art,, and an event of ^ 
their choice) and a longer .critical article. 
Examples^ of student writings' iare incfudeU 
along with information on other 'student proj-' 
ects. 

The author provide's suggestions for 
preparation, implement^atJ^on and evaluation of ' 
a coursd of this typcf. Among the subjects 
covered ares the .critic's function, criti- 
cism of the critics, selection of a text, 
mechanics of class organization, calendar of 
events, resources, and methods of evaluation. 
It is the author's conclusion that journalism 
departments provide the most fitting home for 
an arts reviewing ^course; it is rfcconanended 
that this become a part of the offerings of 
journalisnr schools in" the near future. / 
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» ' TELEVISION AND Se'x ROLES 

, • Kathryn Levan, M.A. 

t> . ^ 

^ , University of- Pennsylvania,. 1974 
Adyiser: George Gerbner 

The purpo'si of the study was twofold: 
to analyze masculine ^and feminine stereotypes 
in television drama an^ to examine possible 

. correlations between television's' depiction 
of male' ahd^ female characters .and viewers' 
'con^cej^tions of men and women in the real 
world. I Regarding television's images of 

finales and females^ the study considered 
■ocio-demographic* variables (profession,* 

i 

, marital' Status, age, race, etc.}^ personal 
goals, means of attaining goals, personality 
traits, and personal relationships, ^Ih order 
'to illxninate the relationship bet|^en tele- 
vision viewing and the beliefs of viewers, a 
questionnaire based on television's masculine I 
and feminine stereo|:ypes was ^distributed to a| 
sample of respondents^ whose answers were then/ 
compared according 'to the respondents' mass 
'media habits and the respondents' sex. 

The results of this research showed thati 
television .drama poj;trays men and women ac- 
cording to separate sets of masculine and 
feminine values and supposed sex-linked per^ 
sonality traits^ The world of television 
fiction is often not consistent with the cen- 
sus of. the^ptual society- and presents a dijs 
torted view of reality, emphasizing partic 
ler patterns of huma^ interaction and social 
stereotypes ^. 

Testing of individuals with different 
mass media habits indicated that viewing <^f 
teljevisibn drama correlates positively with a* 
television-biased conception of the respep- 
tive roles of men and women, ' The 'results! 

draw attention to several posiible . factoz/s 
* 1 \ 

affecting the cultivation of television-based 

conceptions of society: the degree' of inac- 
curacy in television's portrayal .of men' and 
women, the thematic emphasis placed on/ these 
issues' in television drama, and the degree to 
whiq,h television's representation of men and 
women corresponds to widely accepted/ pre- 
existing stereot/pes. Regarding <thej signifi- 
cance of program preference in the adoption 
of televisioh-based viewi^, respondents who 
preferred news and information programs were 
less likely thAn those' who preferred dramatic 
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shows to- cdneeive reality in ^the^ direction of 
television f /let ion. 

A compairison of male and female respond- 
ents suggested/ that sex influences not only 
the developinent of mass media habitis but the 
effects of jmass media exposure on the indi-/ 
vidual., Iti appeared that television's depic** 
tion of 'male anc! female characters might re- 
inforce nex .dif ferencesrwhich then become ap^ 
parent in /jbhe mass media behavior of men and 
women . 

The |es^arcu demonstrated that televi- 
sion viewing may/ be a significant factor in 
the deverppment 6f -.attitudes and social be- 
havior relating to social stereotypes and 
.other valAie-laden^ conception of \s6ciar reali- 
ty. ' 
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/PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES OF THE 
/beRGSON GROUP: 1939 TO 1948 

ll Charles Jacob Levine, M.A.' 

University of 'fexas/ 19,74 

Adviser: Alan ffcott ^ 

< 

/Seven Palestinian iJews came "^o tiie 
Unitek States in the. early 1940 's at the 
beh<:St.of the militant underground fighting 
force in Israel known as the Irgun Zvai Leurai 

For a turbulent decade they created one 

fro^t organization after another, all headed 

by jpropag^nda qhief Peter H. Bergson, after 

whom the general .movement was eventually 

named. o " 

7 'In turn they called, for the formation of 

a jpronAllied Jewirsh Army, large-scale evacua- 

tibn of captive European Jewry apd. finally 

ftjll support of the Irgun Zvai^ Leurai in its 

fiery attempts to drive the British occupying 
* / / 

army from the Jewish homeland of Palestine. 
; This thesis documents their various lob-' 
/by efforts and propaganda campaigns. 
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RKPORTING ON GOVERNMENT MEETINGiS 
INpAXilAS: A STUDY. OF THE TEXAS- 
OPEN MEETINGS LAW 

vf Don W. Levy, M.S. . 

University of Kansas, 1975 

e Adviser: Del Brinkroan 



Open meetings Uaws have been the subject 
of contSc^versy since newsmen. began a push for 
greater q^ness in local, state, and federal 
* goverwnent after World War II. Today, about 
forty-five states have open meetings laws.* 

This study focuses on th^e application of 
the Texas o^6n meetings^Aaw in'Dallas. A 
brief history ^f Texas open meetings legis^la- 
tion and a chapter on legnl interpxe^tiqz^s* 
of the law are.l>rovided., 'Interviews, newspa- 
per cjlij^pings, and other thtfsetf are used to 
sJcetch pictures df government secrecy in Dal- 
las before .the passage of the ,law and after., 
Dallas newspapermen who were covering or had 
covered city ^and county government and some 
of fi^ci&ls were asked about their experiences 
with the law and their opinions pf i*ts effec- 
tiveness. ^ - *• " 

^he picture that emerges is that of a 
city' with, a long history of rule by a busi- 
ness elite that used secrecy to streng,then ' 
Its^ control. Although the open meetings law 
did^open up many meetings — particularly 
those of regulatory boeirds — many officials 
'have continued to cloak their meetings in se- 
crecy — primarily the county commissioners 
court, the city council, and the school 
board^. Loopholes in the law allow them to 
find legal excuses to meet secretly. 

The thesis concludes that, despite the^e 
loopholes, the law has helped to open up gov- 
ernment in Dallas. 
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^ THE SPFECTS OF PRESENTING 
"ONE SIDE" VERSUS "TWO SIDES" l^N 
CHANGING OPINIONS ON A CONTROVERSIAL' 
ISSUE AND .THE ORDER OF PRESENTATION 
(PRItlACY-RECENCY)^ 

Mary Jar« Guitte^u Lewalk, M.A*. ^ 

Kent St^te University, 1974 

Advisor: Murvin H\ Perry 
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'The purpose of this study was to repli- 
cate previous research In the area of Order 
Presentation and .its effect on persuasion. 
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Two- Experiments were .conducted ort ten- 
year-old fifth-grade pupils at Dentzlet Ele- 
**«ent«ry School' in Parma, Ohio. 

In the first experiment the children 
, w«r« presented orally with PRO and CON argu- 
ments regarding the subject 6f Impeachment of" 
a President. One experimental group was giv- 
en the information in PRO-CON order? another 
experimental group received "the info^ation 
in CON-PltO order; one control group received , 
only the PRO information; ♦another control; 
group received" only the CO^I information. J . 
Subjects were asked to c^ieck^a questionnaire L 
regarding'impeachhent. The number of respon- 
^ses favoring Impeachment, compared to other 
responses, was^ expressed in chi square 2''x 2 
taHles' ana aliro in a percentage table. 
s,, It was ,found that the results of only - * 
two groups showed significance— the- PROws. 
CON comparison ^and the fcON vs. PJ^O-CON com- 
parison. ' There was no primacy e^f^ct, mainly-* 
because the responses were given Sinonymously, 
thus eliminating public *cortimitment. 

A secona. experiment involv-?d conflicting 
blocks' of infonivation (Extrovertive-Introver- 
tive) about an unknown peer and a list of 
adjectives to be checked aftey the experiment 
Four groijps wer^ involved:' one 'grotfp n?ading 
Extrovertive information only; another group 
reading Int^^ertive information only; a 
. third group reading, the inf^^jatioji in Extco- 
vertive-Introvertive order; and a fourth . 
group reading* the information in Introver- 

9 

.tive-Extrovertive order. 

^ It was found afte2: comparing percentages 
of Extrovertive choices with the other adjec- ' 
tivc Choices ^that no primacy exi'^ted mainly 
because of the high cognitive needs of the « 
subjects. 
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* AN IN^/ESTIGATION OF THE POSSIBLE 
EFFECTS OF VISUAL CUES AND A1«UNT OF 
INFORMATION IN TELEVISION NEWS' 
PROGRAMS ON ATTRIBUTION TENDENCIES 

Jean Durall "*Lewin,^ M.A. 

.University -Of Wisconsin, 1975, 

Adviser: Steven H. Chaffee 

According to Attribution Theory, an •in- 
dividual will attribute his/her own actions 
to situational causes while an observer will 
attribute the individual** s actions to dispo- 
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sitional cau;se9« Two^ experiments wer^ con- . 
• ducted ^o iiy/eJBtig.ate whether differenc^^ irt , 
t:he%visual cues and in the .amount' 6f infor- 
mat ion presented in television news programs 
wo.uld affect thin tendency. *It was predicted 
, ^that high vlsial' cues (on-t;he-scene) and high 

- information (twice thC' verbal content) yould- 

- increase 'situational attribution. Combining 
hfgh Sind low visual^ manfpulatibns aivS-high ^ 
and low levels of inforrrtation produced the 
four e'?cperi»itfntal conditions. , 

In the first* experiment a fuU Latin 
Squarre design was used with all subjects ex- 
posed;to the *four e^Verlmental conditions. 
Manipulations donsisted of black and white 
video tapes of students express^ifig their 
^,views on a current topic of local interest. - 
1^ of. the predictions for high information 
*nd ^he-combination of* high visual-high in- 
V. formation increasing situational attribution 
.were tentatively supported. 

A second experim.erft was conducted to 
strengthen the visual manipulation and con- 
' trol for sources o^ error variance.;' The ♦ 

video tape stimulus* was presented as anjedir 
'torial comment and the design was modified 
also. Results were strongly counter-hy- 
potheSis. 

* J. - • 

It is Suggested that-the general high 

level of situational .attribution sjiown by ' 
the subjects is attributahie to the'actbr's 
in-Tole behavior as a news commentator over-** 
^ riding the tendency for dispositional cau- 
sality. . ^ 
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A STUDt OF ATTITUDES TOWARD 
PUBLIC -RELATIONS SOCIETY ACCREDITATION 

HELD BY ACCRfDITEQ MEMBERS * 
OF THE CHICAGO CHAPTER 

Max I. Light, M.A. . ^ 

' \ Northern Illino'ls' UrJiversity, 1974 

Adviser: Albert Wklker. 

<s » • . 

This, thesis ^tudy was designed to -reveal 
-'the attitude />£ the accredi^d members of the 
Chicago Chapter of the Public Relations Socie- 
ty's Accreditation Program. •. 

The research wa3 designed to test three 
major hypotheses. Those cover (a) the- ab- 
stract (or philosophical) v^lue of the pro- 
gram; (b) its theoretical advantage. to agency* 
or cSounseling practitioners and (c)pits prac- 



1- ticai value to t;he accredited practitioner in 
terma of new business', increased saj.«ary jor en*^ 

' Hi(nced i^miiije'iind' recognition received since 
its. achievement., * 

* A questionncire.^as seiit W 162 Individ'^ 
uals.. *'A total of L41 Xor* eighty-seven per- 

•'^ • K 

cent) completed questionnaires were returned.. 
^ The independent Variables' 'in the study were - 
the sub-groups in- the Chicago fhapter .\'J?5{ji^JL^. 
«qu«r^r were -selected 'to tesj:/'the-hypothe;ies, • * 

• icfc. sigirif'icant differenc^. in ettitud^ of ^ 
the groups*. ^ " . 

In all, 5 7/f actors relating to jJoAsibre 
di^ferencejs were £ested in the study through 
the measurex\ent of V}^ key and interrelated 
- ques.tions having to do with three hypotheses. 

Of these, jio aignif icant* statistical jiff er-- 
• ences could be determined within tK* Cfiiga^^ 
^group cross- tabulation in» 52 cases. 

* The findings of the st\id^ in accordance • 
"with the hypotheses tested seem generally, if 
jiot conclusively, m support. 'Accredited pror* 
^, fgssionals i^ tj^ <?hicago Chapter are for' tt\c' 
program "per se/^ see value 'in" it as a decent, 
beginning but Seel it needs to be strength-* ' 
ened'. ,Th«y feel 'that, while accreditation 
may^'oe more advantagefous to **counsel6r** prac- 
titioners, (nearly tvJo^thirds of those re- ^ 
spending think so) thfere seemsl little to, no 

cjji^veinent of 
ent acquisi- 
tion^ a roonetai^y raise«oc a promotion in .rank . 
Fipally, and somewHafc tied into this la9k of 
cause-ef fect'relafcionship, t^cre i.s a tairly 
conclusive consensus among Chicago Chapter 
meinbers that, '«for them, accz;edited status 
M^^sn*t really changed anything. And, while 
the statistical findings on the practicality 
ot the erccrectltatiqn program nay be construed 
as being inconclusive, there appears more evi- 
dence pointing away from -it than in support 
of it. .V. ' ' 

Further study' can procee'd in several di- 
rections. It is possible that 4 lo<jical fol- 
lowup -study might take tfie form of a survey^ 
of the non- accredited members of a given chap-j 
ter. These results" might be crods-compared 
with^an accredited sample \^ithin the same 
chapter .or be compared with otHer non-accredi- 
^ tdd samples ih vadous other chapters, o'f 

equal importance, houiovery would be studies 
^of accredited practitioners, in othe'r largd 
.city markets^ such as New York and Los An- 
cfeles. *This might help cletermine whether the 



— * ^ 

results of this study are unique ,td the popu- 
lation surveyed or whether they truly jcepre- 
■•nt the overall ,data throughout the^countryjff' 
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relationship reported between | 
accreditation and resultant cla 



^ ADA LOUISE HUXtABLE: A CASE^hTOY 
, Jerowe Lloyd,, M.S. 

Oniyersity of Kansas^ 1975 
»: Adviser; ""Calder-M. Pickett \ , 

8oatt4pr«ss critics, especially those p£ 
th« neH journalism, have cdhtelided in recent . 
y«ars that three of the/.raost glaring flaws of 
th« newspaper^ press are •'iii\age-making" of 
various sorts; anti-intellectuiilisin: and the 
standard of ^j1?jectivi^ when it is exercised 
so that it is absolutely infltflcible'. *Th«e 
shortcornngs/-of the press, according to the 
Celtics, drain much n>GWfpaper writing of the 
inteili.gence and^originallty ^-itrmight^hav^. , 
Such critics argue that ?elf-expression bf* * 
the writftr might a'fford vieAs of our culture 
from perspeoti-ves that Would. invitS dncreas^d 
investigation, interest, and invoiyeirfenti 'on*^ ' 
% the part of tlie new«pJiV>er feader. . * J**^ . 
This thesis beg^^ns by quoting a'nlf* dis- 
cussing a nurnbex: of .think'ers and sociajp crit- 
ics, including Daniel Boorstip, Tom Wicker, * 
and Davis S. Brodar, who };mve 'argued thiyfe a' * - 
ft deaVth of clearly itefined values, hevs been * 
detrimental ^:o the<^advanc«nent ©^'modern majv-,^ 
kind. The tl^esiS argues tha"t iavolvfement of 
the newspaper reader woulH ^^f^increased by 
permitting the schooled, articulated writer 
to go beyond the <^jective ideal of writing* 
that has been so stultifying in much of our 
journalism. It then offers a portrait of one- 
*'.writer who has been permitted by her newspa- 
per to present informecl and oven opinionat«i 
treatments of an important aspect o^ our cul- 
ture: architecture arid urban design. This • 
♦writer is Ada Logise Kuxta^b^c, airchitecture * 
critic of the New York times . Bec^usb archi- 
tecture is* art as well as engineering, 4nd 
because it deals with day-to-day problems of 
esthetics, Huxtable as a critic deal^ with 
values in muoh the way that a political col- 
ujnnist or a writer of social commentary deals 
• with political and social issues. The thesis 
concludes that many newspap^er readers are 
ready for other Ada Louise Hux tables and that 
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Ajnerican journalism would , be -^ieatly advanced^ 
by newspapers* extending the opportunities of 
social and artistic criticism to other re- 
porters and critics. * ^ 
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MONQSERIF: AJf-^ISTORICAL REVIEW 

OF ,the^»teC:hni^al developments 

AFFECTIlip THE DESIGNING OF TYPEFACES 
Carl Floyd Loomis, M.^. 
Syracuse University, 1974 

. 'Adviser: > C. M. Matlock « 



CO^U^TICN OF GALVANIC SKIN RESPONSE 
WITH A CONSISTENCY MEASURE OF KIRILI^N 
PHOTOGRAPHS > AND THBIR PRE/POST 
DIFFERENCES FOLLOWING 
EMO7 ION-AROUSING STIMULI" 

' Donald L. Lombardi, Jr. M.A# 

. California State University, 
Fullertonr 1975 



Adviser: 



Marvin J. 




V. 



Rosei^ 

consistency measure of XirXian photo- 
graph^ was "^d^ye loped* 

.V r A^i^xpc^lxnent was conducted to determine: 
^Ir\wtiether the consistency .^asures of Kir- , 
lian photographs of S's w^re significantly 
different betyeen pre-:*tJlmulus and post- 
stimulus 'photog^raphs; ari/l/ (2) if the "con- 
sis treftcy" measures of Kirlian photographs 
would^shbw a high correlation with slraultane- 
iuous 'measurements <sk pulse rate, respiration 
and galvanic «kin response (GSR) 

EmOtlon-iirousing stimuli consisted of 
three Wdrdi ideas: abortion,/ making love/ 
rape. . Stimuli were presented to the 22 S*» 
via a tape recorder and were spaced au two 
minute intervals. Kirlian photogj^aphs were *' 
t»ken a* point coinciding with increases 
in GSRl / . ^ * . * ^ 

Pilot tests were conducted to select 
stimuli and test the "consistency" measure- 
ment <5f Kirlian photographs r in a reactive 
measurement situation. *« • . 

A 1X4 r repeated measures analVjis of * 
variance was performed to test pre/^ost dif- 
ferences; and Q ^earson (r) was used to de- 
termine correlation. Boih tests did* not dem- 
onstrate significant differences or correl^i- 
tions. ^ ^ ^ 

Recommendations were mi^de for futuVa re- 
. jsearch. « * " ^ \ 



/ 
; 
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»' V:.~The physfcal act of xcproduction print- 
ing is bAsicjj^ly a mechanical procedure. 'Be- 
cause of this, -the designing of the typeface 
ijivolved in it has always been affecteu by 
the methods useiP to transfer the brigini^l de- 
sign to a form compatible, with the reproduc- 

* tion* process. . * * 

Th6 paper reviews historically the major 
technioi^l develx>pmez^ts in the^roanufacture of 
type and the effect they had. on the type de- 
signexai of that time.' The developments re- 
viewecT are: Chinese block printing, Guten- 
berg*^ procedure for casting movable types, 
* the pantcfgraph-router fot maivufacturing wood . 
^. . type, the.BcpJ^onT^chine for engravin^^ 
'"^^ punches and m^atrices,. and the I;nter-type 
'.Fotosetter, * which fuide phototypsetting 
p4la%able to a printing industry geared to 
. • hot^metal composition. 

/ This i* 'followed with a discussion df 

^ jiome possibilities arising from a marriage of 

; — _ „^ ; • 

computer technology Ito *typede«igru*nd manu- 
facture. - *■ ' • » ' 

A final chapter^ describes the^ design of 

• a* mo;iotonal typeface with a^ pronounced serii, 
called *Monoserif,' and constructed using . 
techniques applicable to computer programming « 
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. ATTITUDES' OF MISSOURI NEWSPAPER EpiTORS 
Tt)WARD AGRICULTURAL NEWS * 

' David Wa^yne McAllister, M.sC . . * 

J Oklahoma StatjS University, 197.4 

Advi;ieE: Walter J. Ward 

Scope and Method of Study: A number of 
unusual factors have affected the field of ' 
agricultural news in recent months, irfclud- 
Ing United states wheat. sales to Russia and 
China, rising food pWces,» consumer boycotts, 
higher agricultural profits, heavy rains and . 
flooding, in the'*3tate of NMisaouri , .higher . 
pr^ices of livestocJ^ feed and * the shortages of 



fuel and fertilizer supplies for farmers and 
of newsprint for newspapers. Ttiese develop- 
ments have given reason for those' who supply 
newspaper editors with agricultural infornta- 
tion to question how much^of it ^ the editors * 
w.ant^and will 'use.< a 30-item questionnaire was 
mailed In^vJanjaary^ 1974, to a randpm sample 
o£ 90 of Ni:ss6uri*^^337 general ii^terest news- 
pa pex^sl Of those sampled, tO -p^r cent of the 
dailies and 73 per cent of- the weeklies re- 
*jburned completed questionnaires. o 

^ • Findin^^s '^and Conclusions: * A high degree. 
.o£;*interest in agrici>lturaL news- was reflect-/ 
•d in thet^esRonses.^ About^hal*^ the editors* 
expect t6 use more agriculttiral news in X97i 
than they, did in 19^3.* Jlgricultural news 
com'petes^'well Wi1;h other* types of news ^ in 
Missouri newspapers. It ranks as the thi'rd^ 
'most important type of cqnj:ent--a'f ter ^local. 
news an^. a^^^ertisip.g — for weekly newspapers 

in*Missouri. 'Dailies ranked it seventh .of 

• • • V i» 

ten content categories, ^tension special- ' 

* • - ' 

ists in tl)e';ppunty or area were nameU oy.bot^ 

i^ailies^and weeklies as the roosL important 

sources of agricultural news. Four basic.'* « 

■press sVrvipes, of thefcUniversity.*bf M'4^»ouri- 

Columbia A^gricultural Editor's Of fice* were 

» * • ^ * ' ( * 

found generally to be wpll -received-by Mis- 

* '** ♦ * - i» 

spuri edftors, who rated them •**Qood^ on a . ' * 

flve-poin^ scalfs of "excellent" to "po6r.*^ ^ 

Only slight regional differences wer^ founc^ « 

in Missouri with respect to editors *< interest 

in agricultu2:^\^^ news; these dinerences )could 

have occucr^cfby chance*. ' ^, * * 
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^ ' PRrJARATfoN OF THE HIGH 
JOURNALISM TEACHEP 
. CERT^IFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
f REIATED^TO TEACHER NEEDS 

' Carolyn Cowger McCune, MSJ 

West^J^irginia University, 1974 

Adviser: Edward C. Smith 

% ' ' I * 

Tlv^puiypo^e of *thfe stu^y is to de.tenaine 

'bhk J^parati9n needed by West Virginia high 

school journalism teachers. 

} Colleges and secondary schools were sur- 




ASSOCIATION \VD COMPANY tb'^ 
" • PUBLICATIONS IN TEXaS:. *1i ^ 
• # STATISTICAL, REVIEI^ TAND .DliftlCroAy ' . 

Wanda Lee l<c91usky',^M.A.\ 

' University of Texas, 1974* 

, Aciviser: DeWitf C 'Reddlcic 



The purpose of "this* fitudy;was tq deter- 
mine the 'numby of asso"die^,t-|oi>-*and company 
perijjdi^als issupd^jln Tessas ancj to prepare ^a \ 
directory of them. As a second^it:y, "but sig- 
niflcarft, putpose, the ^tudy^sooght to secure 
bortrain inforroatlon'^hlfout each of these publi- 
cations Including the*hasic charActeristics , 
the content, .jbhe finances, »encj^ tWe background 
of., the editors/ 



'* veyed to learn what preparation is affered 
»' teachers and<what the teachers believe they 
^ '=>Vneed. * \^ • 

*' » CTournalli^ Nbeacher^ and adviser^ in West 
Virgiii^a are^ifl>4rested In becoming fetter 
prepared.' « Jjraications are that schools and ^ 
departments of. journalism at -state-coUeges.^^ 
and tmiv.ersitie^ are becom:i>ng moi^e concerned 
for the preparation o,f thcf high school jour*^ , 
^, nalism educator.^ Colleges are ^evisj^ng 'their 
program9^thi^, prepare stiTdents to become 
t^achexji df high sc}fc5Ql .journalism. Colleges 
' (^9kt% i^cluding'practicai* study of i^uch topics 
J *• as ar* anticipated a^ problems'-of the advis- 

Twenty-nine teacher-advivers refertcd 
they had' received no advance preparation for 
their responsibilities. Topics they vrould * 
h.ike included i£i prep.arat"r&a for teach«^;>g 
^igh school journalism incfl/ide review of ^ , 
. basic journalism techniques, 5*taff organiza- 
tion, publications financing, yearbook de- 
sign, curriculum planning, ^evaluating student 
work, -and printing processes*. ^ ' 

Based on' ^uestiohn&irc 'responses, the 
thesis author offers 'ithc following recomraen- • 
dations; sttictl^ enl^orce existing journal- 
ism certification requirements, include two * 

^ * high school journalism-relaied courses in 
. ♦ »^ 

9 State journalism certrif ication rcq)pircments«, 
s^rengthen*or abandonscertification -in lan- 
guage aifts comprehensive program, assist^ 
*. * journalism teachers and a'dvxscrs through in- 

service workshops, .rjelevanj; Summer school 
^•courses, and visits. by college journalism in- 
structors to 



Che hiqh school classroom* 
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/ a survey *0f attitudes of mkmrers 
op the 1574 j<fintuckv general assembly 
• towaIu) a state open meeting law 

Dwain Mcintosh, M.S. 
Murray State University, 1974 
Adviferi_i;u— iI*-'Hort-in~ 



^ When the Freedom of Information Commit- 
tee of The Society of Professional Journal- 
ists, Sigma Delta Chi, released«its annual 
r.eport in February, 1974, Kentucky was one of 
seven remaining states with no open meeting 
law. That report stimulated curiosity about 
why no l^w had been passed at that time and 
about future prospects for enactment of such 
a statute. This study was devised to study 
the attitudes of the 138 members of the Keiv^ 
tucky ^General Assembly to/ascertain if the 
nood that had been against such a law was 
changing and to gather related information on 
their backgrounds and opinions which"~Tnay-ha 
a direct bearing- oh their responses. 

Designed originally as primarily descrip- 
tive, the study was expanded to provide his' 
torical insight when it became likely during 
theJLiiformation- gathering process for the • 
study that the Kentucky Legislatu;ce would 
enact an open mee|:ing law during the 1974 ses- 
sion.' A chapter tracing'the historical 
evol^ement of open meeting legislation in Ken- 
tucklP^as added, and the bill was passed in 
late March and signed* intoj:iaw by Gov. Wen- 
del H..For'd April '1. 

.A*^ 'Questionnaire was the ^principal re- 
search tool used in the study and elicited 
response fifom^ seventy-six legislators — 55 per- . 

cent of those contacted. Personal interviews 

> if : 

and the collection and study of -appropriate 
documents from the files of the Kentucky* Leg- 
islative Research? Commission were other data- 
gathering methods, used during the course, of 
the study. ^ 

Study findings indicate a close correla- 
tion betweeh <juestionaaire reefonse^ in' favor 
o£ an open meeting .law and jthe .overwhelming 
votes— 80-6 in the House of Representatives 
and 29-3 in the Senate — by which an open 
ipe^|ag bill was enacted. " 

Results showed' that the "respondents, al- 
though represei\tatives of a branch of goverh- 
ment themselves, believe that public confi--» 
dence in gtjvornment has reached an extremely 
low ebb and that more openness might be a ' 



method, for restoring s6|ie public trust. How- 
ever, it was interesting to note,, iji view of 
the' Watergatercentered turmoil on the nation- 
al scene, that a sharp difference of opinion 
existed between Democrats* arftJ Republicans in 
comparing public confidence in the media and 
^in government generally. Democrats indicated 
a great deal more public confidence in the 
meflia than in government (58.6 percent media, 
10.4 percent government, and 31 percent equa' 
or no opinion), while Republican feeling was 
nearly evenly divided (38.9 percent media, 
33.3 percent government, and 27.8 percent 
equal or no opinion) , but with many of Re 
licans charging that the media have been 
grossly unfair in coverage, analysis »nd edi- 
torial judgments, / 

Respondents also indicated that they are 
in substantial accord in favoring some exemp- 
tions (.^5 yes, 5 no, and 6 no opiniort) to an 
open meeting law. That finding is congruent 
with the law eventually enacted, wjj^ch in- 
fcludes eXeveiT-Bxcept-ions.. 
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CHARACTERISTICS Wjp SYMBOLIC FUNCTIONS 
OF FICTION^^^LEVISED' MEDICAL 
PROFESnONALS AND- THEIR 
^ ^ EFFECT ON CHILDREN 

James M. McLaughlin, 'M. A. 
University of Pennsylvaoia, 1875 
Adviser: George Gerbner 

/ ^* ^ 

This study was con<ficted with two prin- 
cipal objectives in mind: 1) to determine 
the^lfind of characters wh6 are cast as medi- 
cal professionals on television, how they 
perform their duties ar\S how these character- 
istics and patterns of performance ari^ sym- ^ 
.l}ollzgd, and* 2) the« extent of ^.the e^'f'ect 
that stereotypes presented on television con- 
cerning*' a specific profession have on vi'ewers 
of television. 

A contenb analysis of a 15 program 
sample of^ "doctor" shows dealt with the ster- 
eotypes of race, sex, and age, personal qual- 
ities and symbolic functions of doctors, 
nuiTses on television. The functions , and 
roleis of doctors and nurses were loolccd at by 
determining hoy bhey were cast in Ordering 
and advising situations, in their physical 
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environments, in the context and nature of 
their .interaction with other characters, and 
In how^^th^y dealt with problematic situations. 

A cultivation analysis compared ^the tele- 
vision ste.reotypes-of. doctors and nurse's held 
by grade school children at various grade- — . 
-levels (3rd and 8th) and with various .viewing 
habits (high and low viewing) jvith the tele- 
vision stereotypes found in the 15 program 
content analysis and with the 1971- census fig- 
ures for the ages o,f medical professionals. 

The research on the content of the pro- 
greuns revealed explicit stereotypes by sex, 

race, and age for both doctors and nurses. 

c 

Further, the qualities and patterns of duty 
performance and problem solving showed' those 
that always ch:iracterized doctors, those tA^at 
always characterized nurses and how they dif-*^ 
^f^red. The difference was especially related 
to the doctor being more independent and pow- 
erful ancfin situations in which he controlled 
the situation and was the force behind the 
resolution of problems and dilemmas. Th^ dif- ^ 
ference xn the treatment of male and female 
patients was 'highlighted and the order of 
hierarchy in power functions from doctors^ 
down* to patients was analyzed. 

The study of the effect of television on 
viewers -revealed that %:Hlldren who watch more 
television do tend to hav6 stereotypes of med- 
ical professionals closer to those represented 
on television than do those who view Ifiss. 
When data from the 1971 U.S.- Census was used 
as a basis for comparison, it was found that 
children who were low TV viewers tended to 
'have stereotypes which more closely reflected 
the actual census figures, while the high 
viewers, as previously stated, reflected 
^stereotypes por.trayed on television. * 

Since it has been shown that television 
presents consistent stereotypes both in char- 
acters and their functions, and that children 
do tend to aisimil^ate what they watch on tele- 
vision> there is a need for a continued and 
consistent monitoring of both the message end 
it« effect. ' * ' 
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THE EXPRESSED lREiS'lNG'*INTERESTS._ 

AND Motivations of male literacy 

STUDENTS IN KABUL, AFGHANISTAN 
o Gordon Kay Magney, M.A. 
Syracuse University, 1974^ 
Adviser: Robert S. T^ubach 

Over 80 per cent of Afghanistan ''s liter- 
ate adults have not studied beyond the sixth 
grade. For these new literates there is vir- 
tually nothing .ea^y enough for them to read 
in'^Dari or Pashtu. 

The purpose of this research — the first 
^ of its kind — was to discover the expressed 
teading interests^ and motivations of male 
literacy ;itudents in Kabul. Eight Afghan in- 
terviewers surveyed 271 men in 17 classes 
^ during the summer of 1972. Half of the men 
were married and over half w.ox)ced in offices. 
The others were salesmen, servants, crafts- - 
men, technicians, waiters,' transport workers 
or uiiemployed. 

The men said they were most interested 
in reading about the Islamic religion, sto- 
ries, and news. Their faVorite book titles 
were about Islam, child training, jobs,^ Af- 
ghan history, theft constitution, home im- 
provement, their custom^, health and poli- 
ti-cs. ; 

The main reasons given for wanting to 
become literate were economic improvement, 
intellectual development and social advance- 
ment. The skills that the men said they would, 
like most to learn were typing, car repair- 
ing, English, driving and tailoring*: 

I recommend that the expressed reading 
interests of these men be compared with their 
J needs in^ the light of the natiorial education- 
al priorities, and that inexpensive, easj^ 
reading materials be prepared and dis^ibuted 
to themj^^ I also »recommend that practical 
skills l^ke typing, auto mechanics, English, 
tailoring and masonry be taught in follow-up 
courses for literacy graduates.* 
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THE EXPRESSED READING INTERESTS 
'AND EXPECTATIONS^ OF NF.WLY 
LITERATE WOMEN IN KABUL 

Grace Enid Magney, M.A. 

Syracuse University, 1974 

Adviser; Robert S. Laubach 

In 1967 it was estimatecTlEKaf •99-per^- 

cent of the^Women in Afghanistan were illit- 
erate. Even when women did become literate, 
there was har<Uy any reading material avail- 
able at their level. 

The purpose of this study was to provide 
guidelines for those producing literature by 
discovering the reading interests and expec- 
tations of newly literate women in Kab,ul. 
This Baseline study was the first of its kind 
in Afghanistan. 

The target group chosen was women, age 

14 and above, who were enrolled in literacy 

classes in Kabul. Dufing the summer and fall 

» 

of 1972, seven trained Afghan women inter- 
vieweSl 197 wpmen located in five different 
class sites. 

Results indicate^ that the women were 
mainly interested in religi'on, sewing and so- 
lutions to family problems. The women came ' 
to the classes because they wanted to get a 
good -job and become better informed. 

Sigryificant ' correlations at .05 or less^ 
indicated that women of poor living" condi- 
tions who were just beginning their literacy 
training were interested in sewing and prac- 
tical religious tclpics. Women of fifth and 
sixth-grade reading ability were interested 
in .careers, , social studies and reading for 
relaxation. ^Women exposed to tbe mass media 
were interested in home improvement or inte- 
rior decorating. Newly literate, married ♦ 
women we^e interested in raising a familjr and 
improving husband-wife relations. 

, These conclusion^ are all based on what 



these, women literacy students said they we'^e 
interested in reading. The actual users of 
materials prepared may differ from the sug- 
gested target;s due to factors not revealed in, 
this study. ' , H 
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IDENTIFICATTOH OF AND MEANS OF RE;CCHING 
A POTENTIAL MEMBER OF A RACQUET CLUB IN 

THE DALLAS 'METROPLEX WITH SUGGESTIONS 
FOR RACQUET CLUB FACILITIES AND SERVICES 

Cheryl C. Manney,» M.A. 

North Texas State University, 1975 

Adviser: Tae Guk Kim . 



This study gathers demographic data on 
members of three Dallas racquet clubs, deter 
mines-^what^medij^^jw^ reach club members,, 
aiscerrfs facilities that ^memliers- expect.-f rpm 
their racquet club, -and suggests ways the 
data can be used in an* image program. > 

*Five' chapters make nip this study. Chap- 
ter X explains the purposes of the study and, 
tells how research was conducted. Chapter *II 
explains the steps in building a corporate, 
image. Chapter III gives researt:h results. 
Chapter IV explains how data gathered fit 
into the total image progreim for a racquet « 
club. Chapter V concludes. 

Members desired good- tennis facilities 
Above anything else in a racquet club. 
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WHAT i§ SHE LIKE? 
A STUDY OF FEMININE ROLES ON 
SATURDAY MORNING CHILDREN'S TELEVISION 

Doreen Nelson Maronde/ M.S. 

Iowa State University, 1974^' * 

Adviser: J. Paul Yarbrough*^ 

This study attempted to determine the 
importance and character of females portrayed 
on Saturday morning network cartoon shows. 
The author hypothesized* 1) that feiral^es \fould 
,play insignificant roles, and 2) that when* 
presented, their portrayals i<ould be stereo- 
typic. In order jto test the hypotheses, the 
author videotaped 32-15 minute segments 3:>f 
network cartoons from four Saturday mornings 
-irr-th«r'8pri:n?rfff~t9,7'4": A count"oTmaie^Tnd^ 
female figures was- kept, and female time on 
screen was noted. A stereotype* behavibr code 
was developed based on Rosenkrantz et al. - 
Stereotype 'Questionnaire on which stereotypic 
and nonst.ereotypic behaviots could be'^recojd-- 
ed for each femal*. ' ' - 

The study confirmed both J^ypothesea. 
Fewer females^than males wore presented in 



the shows, and they sp^nt little tim>^ on the 
screen. When females were shown/ they w^re 
presented stereotypically. Interestingly, as 
females grew older, they grew more stereo- 
typed. The- few children^who appeaxed were^ 

not given stereotypic presentations. By the 
time they were teenagers, however,- they were 
acting stereotypically three times out of 
five.' The adult females were overwhelmingly 
stereotypic, especially if they had starring 
roles. 

Females^ received nonstereotypic ratings 
in three of the 12 major categories of the 
study: aggressiveness, competitiveness » and 
Jiome-world orientation. However, much of the 
nopstereotypic presentation may be explained 
by the medium's demand for action-oriented 
roles. 

Females received highly stereotypic 
treatment in the categories adventurousness, 
emotionality, and irrationality. Because the 
male pole of behavior is valued in these 
.areas, females are generally presented in 
roles that cannot be admired. 

This* study suggests several areas for 
further research. Th^ instrument developed 
for this study could be used to determine the 
character of ihale cartoon roles. Beyond that, 
it is important to study the effect>*of these 
portrayals on children's understandings of 
themselves and the development of. their own 
sex role be}\gvior. ' 



THE*CREATIVE PROBLEM- SOLVING 
PERFORMANCE OF SIXTH AND SEVENTH " 
. GRADE PUMLS UNDER T"REE MEDIA 
PRESENTATIC^ COND^ITIONS: PRINT, 
'"^ • AUDIOTAPE, AND VIDEOTAPE 

, Caroline Meline, M.A. 

Temple University, 1975 

, Adviser: -John B. Roberts 

Nearly all educational media studies of ^ 
the past^ave* compared and evalqated media 
presentations in terms of the ability of sub- 
jects to rcta*^in and reproduce" information 
content. This study/ however, has done what 
is effectively the opposite. Media effects 
were measured b^y the absence of •imitated?) and 



reproduction of the content. 

Information related th four realistic 
social problems was presented to 120 sixths 
and seventh, graders in three, different media 
— print, audiotape, and videotape. < The ob- 
ject of the experiment was to see how the 
presentation medium would effect subjects* ^ 
creative problem-solving performance. ^'Crea- 
tive probleiri-solving was defined on two 
qualitative levels, both involving an inverse 
relationship to given information. The first 
criterion assessed responses for ideds that 
-were different , or free* from the stimulus ma- 
terial (Getzels and jScVson, 1962), whil* the 
higher level criterion* evaluated responses t 
for t r a hs f o r ma t ien^ f the given stimuli 
(Jackson arft|J!#§ssick, 1965). 

~^ "^Twp^g^lnq^al..hyBOtheses were tested. Hj^ 
predicted tTiat subjects ex poseS^o^ the -inform: 
ipation in verbal .(print or audio) form would ' 
produce significantly more solutions selected 
by one set of judges as stimulus-free and by 
another set of judges is transformational . 
than subjects' exposed to the information in 
»/isual (videotape) form. H2 predicted that < 
no significant differences wobld^arise in the 
performance of the print and audio groups. 

The two grades were tested on different 
days and under somewhat different conditions. 
Confounding occurred in the seVienth grade au- 
dio group when t^e experimenter, misunder- 
standing her role, gave >S's special encour- 
agement >to be creative.^/ Since her results 
seemed' excellent, a decision was made t'o test 
the media variable under conditions in which ^ 
all three sixth gradje groups would receive 
direct encouragemen't to think creatively. 

In the^ s'eventh grade the findings came 
out as expected. The "audio/video comparison 
.yielded results significant hfeyond the .001 
level' forJbotlT^riteria'^of creative problem-, 
solving, while the valid and reliable print/ 
video comparison also reached significance. 
The latter finding is considered to provide 
support for' acceptance of H^. Significant - 
differences from comparison of the audio and 
print responses were neither expected nor 
found.' 

,In the sixth grade, the same order of 
effects as in the seventh grade (au4io,;then 
print, then video) was prpduced for the^ 
stimulus^f ree criterion, but only one com- 
parison/ audio vs. video, was significant. 
For this first criterion, -^the, H2 was only 
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partially supported. On the transformation 
criterion, it was found that. despite the fac- 
tor of 'instructions, the. .performance of sixth 
grade subjects wai markedly poorer than that * 
of the Seventh graders.^ None of the groups 
P^^H^*^ ^^^^ * transformational ,$o- 

luQons, and neither' the*^ audio/video nor the 
'print/video comparison reached significance. 
This finding fleeiris tqi indicate a difference 
in the capacities of 11-year-old children *as 
compared with 12-year-olds to achieve the 
radically n^w perspective required for a 
transformation, such an explanation may find 
reinforcement in the theory of Inhelder and 
Piaget (1958) where-11 years "is thought to be'> 
a transitional age in the development of 
children from concretf to fdrmal, or abstract 
thinking. ^ 
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A COMPARATIVE CONTENT AI.'.'VLYSIS 
' * OF THE EUROPEAN STARS AND^^^TR'IPES 
AND SELECTED^U.S. NEWSPAPERS., 1965-1971 

John Austin MillcTT-MrA. . 

Indiana University, , 1974 

Advisor: Trevor Brown « "^^^"^ 

Despite their protestations** of independ- 
ence, newspapers operating within a military 
framework have generally been' suspect among 
at least, some' of their readers, ^ No exception 
to this was the European S.tars and Stripes » a 
daily tabloid offering national'and , interna- " 
^ional news, sports,- 'features^ and some mili- 
tary coverage and having a daily press run of 
120;000 in 1972. ' 

This study was undertaken to find out 
how the* European Stars and Stripes *~ coverage 
of the -domestic American draft and war pro- 
test movement during 1965-1971 compared with 
similar coverage in thre6 carefully selected 
ci\riiian commercial newspapers. 

The three yardstick newspapers, chbseh 
mostly for their comparability with the Stars 
and Stripes were: the' Fort Wayne Journal- 
Gazette, the South Bend Tribune and the; In- 
ternational Herald Tribune (Paris), .One im- 
portant factor held in common was that, all 
fout dailies subscribed to the domestic ''A" 
wires of AP and UPI, with the knowledge that* 
the same copy* flowed into the offices of each 
of the chosen newspapers it was- possible to • 
compare the subsequent treatment of stories 



at the hands of each newspaper's editors. 

Fifty important antiwar or anti-draft 
events that made headlines during 1965-71 
were, chosen. Each of the four newspapers 
was checked for its treatment of the 50 sto? 

ri.., ^ ^; . ^ 



Tabulations and measurements showed that 
the Stars and Stripes and the three yardstick 
newspapers Vere fairly close ovjerall in their 
judgment of which of the 50 stories^ were in- 
deed "news" (i.e. deserved ^inclusion in the 
newspapers), how the stories were to be edi- 
ted and how. they were to be played. 
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AN HISTORICAL PROFILE OF THE AMERICAN 
FORCES RADIO* AND TELEVISION SERVICE . 

LarryT^an Miller, M.S. 

Iowa State University, 1974 

Adviser: 'j-. K. Hvistendahl 

' o 

This^tudy^exami-ned^.thjBjDrigin and de- 
^ yeiopmen t of the-.U.>S. military b ro'a dcaiitl|rg^ 
"-^ network .operated by the Department cf Defense 
The American Forces Radio and Television 
Service be^^^kq^in 1942 as a series of unrel^t-* 
ed radio stations operating- at various over- 
seas military installations. Today, AFRTS* 
spans the globe and easily claims the title 
as the largest broadcasting network in the 
-world. 

Only one pompr^ehensive study of this ^ 
network has been done, and that study was - 
conducted in 1951. An updated version is* 
long overdue, and this paper attempts to com- 
plete the story. ^ 

The author, a former AFRTS staff meml5,er 
while assigntad to the U.S. Naval Base at 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba,'>sought a broad range of 
information about AFRTS from official and unr- 
official sources, included were interviews ' 
and' materials from dozens 6f persons who have 
served with AFRTS, along with numerous pther 
sourcQS , 

Much new information, about xthe formative 
years of AFRTS is included: a close look at 
^the organization and implementation of. short- 
wave broadcasts; the "unofficial" responses 
, to' Axis Sally; a training school for military 
.broadcasters; General MacArthur*s staff learn- 
ing of MacArthur's firing via the Armed* 
Forces Radio .Service; and other events, of sig- 
nificance ^and interest to military and broadr 



^ cast historians. * 

The study begins' with the formation of 
,A£RTS (then* APRS) under the leadership of 

Colonel Thomas H. A.>Lewis« It traces the 

• *• 

network's development into a sophisticated, 
organization of* radio stations around the 
%K)rld, the addition ot television, satellite 
broadcasting, and conti'nuing, efforts to main- 
tain credibility as a valid medium of infor- 
nation and entertainment for military person- 
nel and their dependents, rathe;: than a propa- 
ganda vehicle for the Pentagon. 

The paper exaunines the various member 
networks of AFRTS, its shortwave division 
headquartered in Washington, D.C., and the 
production facility at Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. ♦ ' ' ' 
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BLACKS" IN MASS COMMUNICATIONS 1975': 
WANTED BUT NOT AVAILABLE, OR 
AVAILABLE 'BUT NOT WANTED? 

Oscar Cecil Miller, M.h.J.C. 

University of Flori^da, 1975 - 

'^'^ ^'-^--^Jtiser: * Harry H. *Griggs» 

As evidenced by a number of studies, the 

* mass communications; industfry still has a 
great^ deal of catching up to do>.in minority ^ 
employmentrt^ One jBuph study conducted recent- - 
ly" itt'dicated 'that the standard minority^ 

.groups constitute le^s than 1 percent of the 
professional United States news" force. ^ 

^his -s^udy, focusing* on* Blacks-r— was an 
attempt to pinpoint the factors that contrib- 
ute to this paltry percentage- of minorities 
in the industry. ^ One hundred and -fifty let- 
ters were sent to Black journalists, broad- 
casters,, journalism educators and advertisers 

/to^ elicit dpiniojis on ^he small -percentage of 
minorities in mass conununications. 

Almost all the re^>lies underscored 'past 
employment practices by the' media as being 

.the main reason for this under-represcntation. 
Among other reasons giyen were lack of prepa- 
rijiion by Blacks for work in the media, em- 
ployment discrimination and Black verbal 
skills which have ijot been a njarketable com- 
modity in White ^society. Thd findings are 
important for two reasons, yh^y supply use- 
ful ^ata to journalism cducatord and provide 
recommendations on how ^to increatj^ ntinority- 
particlpation in the media. 
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A CONTENT ANALYSIS OF 
^ EXTENSION-PREPARBO NEWS 
« APPEARING IN SELECTED GEORGIA WEEKLIES 

« Sharron Smith Millwood, M.A/J. 

University of Georgia, 1975 

Adviser: Albert Hester 

The study' centered on a content analysis 
of Cooperative Extension Service news appear- 
ing in 14 Georgia Weeklies. 

Six variables were a|tudied: subject 
♦tiatter, attention score, photographs, clip - 
art, circulation size, ai^d story length. To 
analyze subject matter ; news items were di- 
vided into 3 categories and- 13 sub-categories. 

Resulta showed 15.7 per cent of all Ex- 
tension-prepared newg^ received -use. Agricul- 
tural how-to and general interest stories 
were the most-used news. Four- H! winner, 'ag- 
ricultural event and iappointment,' and home 
economics event and ap^pointment stories were 
the least-used news itjfems. - 

TO determine how n^ch attention Exten- 
sion news received, a^ scoring method designed 
by Richard W. Budd was used*- Attention 
scores could range from 0 to ^5. Results show- 
ed Extension news received consistent low ' 
piay regardless,-,o„f_ subject matter. -The aver- 



age score *for all stories 



ma^Tec 



ed^was- 



Fin dings did not conclusively shew sto- 
rieswith photographs received better use 
than stories without photographs. S^ori^s- 
with clip art^dfd-not receive better use than -2' 
stories without clip art., " - 



Story length did not appeat to be a 
factor af feat ing* overall use. Findings rele- 
vant to stories 4.99 column inches or less- 
■•and 20 or more column inches were inconclu- 
sive, The'data did. show stories 5 to 9.99 
column inches arid 10 to 19.99 column inches 
had little or no change from overall use. 
Thesev 1:hcn, were considered "goqd" or "safe" 
story lengths. 

f Circulation was not found to be a factor 
altfecting >use. « ^ 

PUBLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD CHILDREN'S TV- 
ADVERTISING: SOME INFLUENCING FACTORS 

Paul Leonard Morlgcrato^ M«A.J.C. 

University of Florida, 1975 

AdViscr: Frank N. Pierce^ 

c 

Children" J television advertising con- 
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•titutea-a multi -mil lion dollar portiorf of 
televijion advertising. It is also a very 
influential type of advertising because of 
the innocence and susceptibility of the view- 
ing audience. Governmental agencies and con- 
sumer interest /groups # aware of the power of 
children's television advertising, are ^con- 
^cerned about the need for effective regula- 
> tion. Advertisers, advertising- agencies and 
broadcasters are also aware of efforts to 
further regulate their commercials. Natu- 
rally, they favor self-regulation. Current 
survey research has indicated that public at- 
titude^s lie somewhere between those of adver- ^ 
tiser.s and would-be regulators'. ' 3 

^This Btudy sought an indication of pof- 
sible causes behind the public's attitudes. 
0 Five variables were examined: 1) Sources of 
information and influence; 2} Knowledge or 
awareness of current regulations; 3) The type 
of regulation desired; i) Favorable and un- 
favorable altitudes toward children's teievi-' ^ 
sion advertising; and' 5} Measurements o£ two 
personality characteristics, misanthropy and 

hi^pi^ n varia biirty, relaf^ed to hhg perc eption ^ 

of. advertisements. ^ * 

The results. indicated: 1) Public atti- 
tudes are ^chiefly based on exposure^ to,* or 
viewing, children's television advertising; • 
2) There is no significant difference ^-^mong 
respondents with favorable and unfavorable 
atiitudes in their use of available sources 
of information or desires for any particular * 
type of me^ia regulation; 3) The personality 
characteristics which are measured did not 
influence*, at tit ude'^s in either direction; 

4) Knowledge 65 current regulations plays an" * 

J- *•* \ 

influential^role in the forming^ of public at-, 
titud^s on this subject; 5) Respondents with 
thc^strongcst attitudes and opinions favor 
increased rcgplatibn by either a Broadcast 
Center sponsored by the advertising industry, 
the TV broadcasters, "pr th^^ government. 
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CENSO^'SHIP IN BRAZIL AND 
CHANGES IN PRESS CONTENT * 

^ ' Luiz Gonzaga F. Motta, M.A. 

^ Indiana University, 1975 

Adviser: ,G. Cleveland Wilhoit 

♦ 

This study analyzed hbw^changes in a 
political s^dtem affected newspapers' cdito- 



rfkl content. The main concern w^as wi^h out- 
side pressures (censorship) directly exerted 
upon the communicator and reflected in media 
content. The 1968 ^Brazilian political crisis, 
was used as a natural experimental situation. 
Two >major q.uestions were considered: 1) what 
happened to the editorial content of the Bra-. 
zilijan press when censorship .was imposed? 2} 
what happene,d specifically to front page news 

% content? * 
<i ' An analysis compared the. content of six 
prestige papers published in the three larg- 
est Brazilian cities during six months before 
to six months after the censorship, classify- 
ing stories according to four main categories: 
1) Governementr^2) Public Events; 3) Politics; 
4) International. 
X Significant drops occurred, iji the .pro- 

portion of political news. Th^s'Vas true.. 
/ . both for inside pages and front pages,, al-, 
though the cnanges were greater for the lat- 
ter. News about political criticism, anti- 
government activities, street demonstrations, 
student unrest, worker protests, and the like, 

were-completely— eli1ninat^-j— This-wats-due-to^ 

censorship and also the fact that ^hese op- 
position activities were being suppress^ed 
from the political scene as a result of hard- 
ening military control* 

To fill the news hole, all newspapers 
increased coverage of other news 'categories. 
In doing this, they followed different paths. 
All inc^reasecl news about public events serph 
as non-^of f icial^technica^l news ^concerning the 
- economy, industry, health, education, transr 
portatioh, etcrrand trivial news such as 
sports, entertainment, ;crime and oth^r police 
events, and h^an interest - stories. There 
was also a ger/^al increase in official news. 
In this point, the -press again seemed to re- 
^ fleet what was going on in the country: -the 
centralization of power expanded government 
acti\^t:J^es and this was followed -by press 
coveragc/'Of administrative^ procedures . There- 
was allso an overall gain in. foreign news but 
not as much as in other .categories. -While 
three papers increased foreign news, three 
,jdecrcased it. ' ' - ' 

The proportions of increases and de- 
creases differ from, one paper to another,* - 
probably reflecting different political ori- ' 
entations of the newspapers, their degree of 
influence On public opinion, and other local 
circumstances. This is true for front pages* 
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^ an W6ll as the whole newspapef. Generally 
inside page changes were similar in kind if 
not in amount to front page changes. There 
was a difference in the increase of public 
event news. The gain in this category was - 
much more significant when the whole papers 
were considered than, when front pages were 
, examined separately. This. suggests that 
''these subjects are considered good for inside 
pages but « hot for front-pages. Editors pre- 
" ferred to use foreign items to replace the 
loss in political news on the front pages. ' 

The findings suggest thatf in exceptional 
politicar situations, newsroom control brings* 
sharp changes in newspaper content!! On the 
whole^ there was a qualitative, loss in news ^ 
categories: the proportion o£< triviaiV 
sports # and sensational news grew while po- / 
.litical and cultural news decreased. The 
press- ^ost much of its Capacity to create 
public debate and chafinel political opinions 
toward consensus. While publ±c debate oh na-^ ' 
tional issues is suppressed, newspapers '^po- 
litical contend undergoes a simirlar process. 

In Brazil, pafter the December^ 1968' por 
fitica.1 crisis, the press> reproduced the de- 
^ bilitation^of^^^^litics . The censored press 
" echoed a controlled- c^n try. 
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NEWSPAPER TREATMENT OF 
DR. ALFRED C. KINSEY'S SEXUAL RESEARCH 

Richard S. Musser, M;A. • ^ 

Indiana University,*^1974 

Adviser: G. Clevelan'i Wi^hoit _ . 

Newspaper a ecu racy i editorial emphasis 
and the use of .sources in reporting the con- 
troversial sexual research of Alfred C. Kin- 
8^', Indiana University zoologist, were stud- 
ied. A systematic random sample of 534 news 
stories J. editorials, features,, columns, re- • 
views, letters to the editor and^miscellane- 
ous. litems from the "archives of the Institute 
for Sex Research (ISR) Library w^s classified 
,by newspaper circulation size^ geographic lo- 
cation, ^ahd whether the articles included 
material verifiabiy paraphrased or directly 
quoted from the two Kinsey books on sexual* 
behavior^, 'Xinsey himself 'or members of the 

IRS staff. — ^ 

Straight news coverage of the Kinsey re- 
search was surprisfngly accurate. But about 



80 per cent of the newspaper coverage avoided 
primary sources and merely reported the sales 
of the two volumes, used Kinsey as a face-- 
tious re^'ference point for articles about sex 
and scientific research, reported the actions 

^of- persons who capitalized on Kinsey's fame 
for their own personal gain, quoted critics 
who were often ignorant of Kinsey's findings 
^and* conclusions, ^or reported the general con- 
cern of the public about the open discussion 
of sexual behavior* 

The press tendedjb^report,only the most 
controvcrsic^l of Kinsey's findings, beginning 
with the publication of Sexual 3ehavior in * 
the Human Male in 1948. Classification of . 
the articles by type and date shows a huge 
increase in newspaper coverage of Kinsey top- 
ics after the release of Sexual Behavior in 
the Human Female in 1953. Analysis of - the 
articles also reveals that columnists were 
the journalists most likely to write about 
Kinsey and the group most likely to distort 
kinsey's research or treat the scientist in a 

r^facetious manner. Virtually 'no differences 
in journalistic treatment are found when the 
papers- wore analyzed by size and geographic 

-location. v. 

The study, suggests that the journalistic 
coverage of Kinsey marked the beginning of a 

^cw era of frank discussion of sexual topics 
in the. nation's prfess. • 
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COMMUNICATION- AND DEVELOPMENT: 
AN INVESTIGATION IN 
SELECTED UGANDA VILLAGES 

Thomas B.O. Mwanika, M.S. < 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1974 

" ' Adviser: R. Power's 

The extension methods in Uganda have 
always been based on a unidirectional approach 
by which change agents seek to talk to rather 
than with their clienteles. 

For instance*, in agriculture this ap- 
proach is usually biased on the assumptioh 
that the agricultural staff are all and' air 
ways omni^scient and hence cin prescribe the 
correct 'treatmeij.ts to farmers' farm problems. 
Thus, the approach precludes any possibility ' 
of input from the farmers who arc often ex- 
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pected to adopt whatever is introduced with-* 
out question. When the farmers have refused 
to adopt certain innovations, or when certain 
innovations have dimply failed ^or some un- 
known reason, the recourse of some extension- 
ists has been to dub such farmers as conser- 
vative, lazy, or unmotivated. This has been 
the case in Uganda where efforts to get cer- 
tain practices adopted have been grossly un- 
jiuccessful. 

The introductions of innovations in- 
creased proportionately from the time of 
Uganda's Independence (1962) when the admin- 
istrators and politicians, over-anxious for 
national development, introduced .project 
aft^r project oftentimes without adequate 
planning. The result has been inevitable 
failure of several of these innovations and 
. large monetary losses. Uganda '•s Department 
of Agriculture continues to report low crop 
yields in the farmers' fields compared to 
those in research stations^, and the yields 
of soipe crops are declining 1^ 

The importance Gf agric^p.t\lre to Uganda's 
economy and to the welfare of the majority of 
her people cannot be over-emphasized. There- 
fore, it is imperative to find answers to the 
various farm problems. 

This study is- an effort in' that direc- 
tion. The study is de^signed to^.teit the 
farmers' knowledge and their evaluation of a 
number of selected innovations in agriculture, 
health, and social orientation. The test*^ 

do«fl~not-of— course-exhail»tr-the-di"verslty-"of ^ 

content^ in these three areas. However, the*^ 
author has selected the que:*tiohs out of many 
areas of content with the hope that their use, 
^ we have things that discrijninate the knowl- 
edge and atftitudes of our respondents on 
these areas. 

The study ^s also intended to provide 
Uganda with a^communication system which al- 
lows not only dialogue between the extension 
workers and their farmers, ^ut also^ built- 
\in' self-evaluating system at the* village 
level. ^ 

This research project is. basically a 
prOduct^f the writer's formal agricultural 
training aiKKhis approximate* tWo-and-half 
years of field ^s^pcriehce as Assistant Agri- 
\cultural Officer (AM)) with Uganda's Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ^During that period, he „ 
got exposed to the department's periodic re- 
ports and, meetings nt various levels where 



the Department's achievements and failures ~ . 
w«re always the subjects of reiteration. 

The thesis comprises | four chapters. The 
fir«t chapter describes t^e' setting for the 
study, and describes Uganda's physical and 
social environment, agriculture, and the com- 
munication systems. ^ 

^ The second chapter discusses the role of 
communication in development. -.Several com- 
munication and development experts have 
tended to interpret development in terms of 
national output figures of economic activity 
during any one period. The author takes a 
different view from this definition of devel- 
opment. He bases his definition on the no- 
tion that "an army moves on its stomach." 
That is, any army needs food for energy * 
whether for charging or retreating. Simi- 
larly, JLt would.be preposterous for any- coun- 
try to talk of ^ development if such country 
cannot even fetfd properly the increasing 
mouths of her population. One other basic . 
i'defi of this chapter, is that communication is 
an <eihbryol!3.c discipline whose role, in devel- 
opment is contraversial. The writer attacks , 
the existing theories, methodologies, poli- 
< cies, and practices, and presents components ^ 
of a communication strategy in rural' develop- 
^ ment as ^(Iternatives to them. 

The third chapter ^discusses the research 
proposal in which the basic theme is ^ that 
since agriculture as the backbone of Uganda's 
econ&my, any Uganda Government effort to, 
transform Uganda's society — in terms of in- 
^ creased output per man-hour and improvement 
of individual well-being — is automaticglly 
effort to transform agriculture through in- 
creased awareness of agricultural production 
pjQssibilities and alternatives . The Chapter 
also explores th€ study's problem aVea, ob- 
jectives, hypotheses, and its significance. 

The last,,chapter explains the methods 
and instruments which will be utilized in 
the collection .and analysis of the data. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN 

-TRANSPORTATION PLANNING: 
Caaa Study of a Pandora's Dox ' 
in Government Public Relations 

Ronda L. Nager, N.A. 

University sOf Wisconsin-Madison, 1974 

Adviser: Scatt M. Cutlip 

The frustration of citizen anonymity 
and powerlessness which bore the "power to 
the people" /orates ts of the 1960 *s has, in 
th« last <few years-V been funneled into a 
new form of , political activism — a movement to 
gain citizen participation in government de- 
.cision.meUcing. ' * . 

The ubiqui tous movement for a voice in 
government has caused transportation profes- 
sionals, and specialists in every other , • 
agency of governmen'b, a certain amount of 

'consternation and turmoil. The issu^ -is-ob ^ 

viousXy not just one of public relations, but 
public relations is a big part of the problem 
and a big' part of the solution. How the po- 
tential participant will be located, how 
citizen input will be evaluated, and how in-> 
volvement and interest Will be^sustained over 
a long project development period are only 
some of the questions the public relations 
practitioner will be called upon to answer. 
But the major difficulty for the practitioner 
ia that of devising channels for participa- * 
tion and feedback wj\ich will allow all w ho 
are affected or interested to participate in 
decisionrmaki^g. ' 

The purpose of thijs thesis is to ex- 
amine through survey technique the need for, 
and difficulties inhex;ent .in« establishing 
channels for .par iiner ship between specialists 
and their affeched publics. Transportation 
planning is used as* the -rase study. Pour 
issues are examined: 1) responsibility — 
the extent to" which'' the three sample^ groups — 
transportation department personnel, members 
..of a transpo^rtation public interest group, 
and meipbers of 'the general public — believe' 
that. transportation plans must be the product 
of their joint labors;. 2) performance — the 
perception of whether elected officials and 
transportation.. department personnel arc us- 
in^ every tool and resource at their dispos- 
al to satisfy the transportation concerns of 
.most Wisconsin residents; 3) opportunity — 
are there opportunities for ci.tizcn views to 



. be. obtained, debated, and responded to by 
public officials at each stage of the dd- 
cisibh-making process; and 4) credibility and 
trust. 

^ Results indicate the major obstacles the 
public relations counselor will be faced with 
in establishing a working partnership between 
the public and the professionals are govern- 
ment unresponsiveness, public apathy, lack of 
government credibility and public trust, and 
, the questionable representativeness of ^vQbal 
public opinion. ^ i 
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THE STATUS OF WOMEN 
IN BROADCAST JOURNALISM: 
, A NATIONAL SURVEY 

Abigail Jones Nash, M.A. ^ 

- 'University of Wisconsin-Madispn, 1974 

Advinef : Vernon A*. Stone 

Rational 82unples of women ^employed on 

news staffs at radio and television stations 
1 

were surveyed by mail in the" fa>l of 1973, as 
were their news directors.. Two question- 
naires, one for* each group, of respondents, 
were 'designed to exeunine how working condi- 
tions for women in broadbast news compare to 
those for" men, and to assess newswomen's* job * 
satisfaction. 

'^o-thirds.of the newswomen said they 
had been discri^ninated against on the job be- 
cause of their sex, and the areas of pay, 
promotion, and story assignments were frer 
quently. m.entioned examples^ Data on sal2u:ies 
indicated that newswomen were being paid less 
than the average news staffer. From bne- 
.third to three-fourths oJT the respondents 
'felt their opportunities J-a^vario-ajs ^arcas of 
'^employment were not as good as those of men. 

At. the scune'time, 45% of ^he newswomen 
said they had been favored in some way be- 
cause of their sex, but 82% said they should 
not be^favored. 

DespjLte pferceived discrim.ination^ more 
than' eight out of ten newswomen responding to 
' the survey expressed overall satisfaction 
with their jobs. Although job satisfaction 
ratings were consistently hi^h, respondents 
who reported discrimination or relatively 
poor job opportunities wcte also more likely 
to be dissatisficd^with their jobs. 



News directors were generally pleased 4. 
with newswoRien*s work: 89 1 rated the job 
performance of their women employees as 
"good" or "excellent." About one-fourth said 
women did not perform as well as men, .but 
more than two-thirds said the job performance 
of the two sexes was the seune^. Few^news di- 
rectors noted any special problems posed by 
wcai«ii on^jtheif news staffs. 



th'tn half« of the colleges who responded to 
the survey. A surveV course in mass comi^uni- 
catibns and an introductory course in jijews^ „, 
writing were taught at 50 per cent' of the 
community C9lleges., While a majority (84. 
per cent) of the community colleges pub^ . 
lished a newspaper, very few (12 per cent) 

^published a yearbook. Less than 30 per cent 
of tHe instructors had earned a major oz. ^ 
minor in journalism «and only 23'per cent had 
( a master's degree in journalism. Newspaper 

. work was the main type of experience of those 
instructors who had -had media experience* 



JOURNALISM ^^^STRUCTION AND ACTIVITY IN 
MICHIGAN PUBLIC CPMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Judith Nickless, M.A. 
Central Michigan University,, 1974 
Xdviser: Thomas Rood » 



The objective of ^his study was to de- 
termine the ejctent of joyrnalism activities 
in Michigan public commi^ity 'colleges. -The 
four areas of investigation were: ^ (1) the 
journalism progi;^, (2) student publications, 
'^(3) duties of the ihstructor-acjviser , and 
(4) background and training of ins'tructor*- 
adviser. 

The study was confined to an examina- 
tion of* journalism activities in Michigan 
, public community colleges. Private communi- - 
ty. colleges were not included. 

''The mail questionnaire form of inquiry 
was used .to .conduct this ^survey*.' A' five- 
page quGSti'Onnaire was sent to all community 
colleges in Michigan. A cover letter ex*- 
plaining the purpose of the survey was alsQ 
sent 'With it. The letter included a provi- 
sion to indicate that there was no journal- 
ism publication activities at that college^ 
The questionYiaires were^ mailed March 31,1974, 
and a second round was sent one month later 
to those colleges that had not responded. 
Seventy-five per cent of the colleges re- 
sponded to tifie survey. 

The findings of the study -indicated * 
that a little less^ than two .thirds of 'Michi- 
gan's community colleges offered formal . ^ 
courses in journaJLism in 1974.. Thirty-six 
per cent did not offer journalism for credit.. 
In, addition the number of students enrolled 
in journalism courses .was inerdasing in more^ 
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THE "TRAIL DUST" COLUMNIST: 
A BIOGRAPHY OF DOUGLAS MEADOR 

. ' " Julian stanllfiy "Nolen. M.A. * 

East Texas- State University, 1974 

Adviser: w.J. Bell 

, Douglas Meador, in almost half a century 
of publishing his small town n^ews paper, 
gained national recognitioh through hi^ col- 
lann;- "Trail Dustr".a collection of word por- 
traits of the Southw^»«»and philosophical 
paragraph^. This study provides -biographical 
information, his personality,' and philosophy. 
Meador's memoirs of pioneer publishing- in 'the 
ranch country of West Texas merib preserva- 
tion. ' ' \ . 

Taped interviews with the edi'tor-pub- 
lishes?, his wife, Lila, close relatives, com- 
munity leaders, ar^d-area editors provided 
"many anecdotes. Files of area newspapers, , 
articles from professional magazines, and 
correspondence with. former business associ- 
*ates added* to the interviews by providing 
some detail and verifying dates. Clippings, 
letters, and other materials Icept in scrap- 
books by Mrs. Meador,^ plus early issues of„ ^ 
the Matador I'ribiine and the Roaring. Springs - 
News not only provided an outline of the edi- 
tor 's professiQnal. career, but insight into 
his writing 'Style through his column. 

Matexfial, especially excerpts from his : 
column reproduced by o£her publications ' 
across the nation,> is abundant. Not only 
does. Meador^ present an interesting philosophy 
in his column-, but his philosophy of communi- 
ty journalism deserves attention. The fact 



that he has been quoted so often by pthe^i in 
the^ profession rlluitrates an important cDn- , • 

tributibnjae|fp^^„the limited_circula^ti_on of 

his own newspaper in. the sparsely settled 
ranching area. 

* » 

Meador's book/ his column, and his news- 
paper have earned him recognition far beyond 
or area. He not only speaks the ' * 
Uage, of his neighbors in the ranch coun- 
'try, but frequent appearances of excerpts 
froro^ his column in publications acros^^ the 
nation have reached. a much wider readership. 



SUBSCRIBER VIEWING- IN CABLE TELEVISION 
SYSTEMS OFFERI-NG "DIFFERENT AMOUNTS 
. " , Cr PROGRAMMING * - 

Bruce A. Nygren, M.S. 

Iowa State Univjersity, 1974 

■ Advisers: J. Paul Yarbrougl^ 
• Jack Shelley , 

Will television viewing be.'.avior var y 
when more ^programming is available? Insight 
on this- issue was soughj: from the results of " 
'# a c[uestionn^re mailed to subscribers of. five 
lowrf cab*le TV systems. These 'systems,- in. 
various assortments, offered from 7 tO/11 
network, educational, ^d independent TV sta- 
tions. An examination was made of general 
.audience 'behavior, and also the behavior -of 
individual's grouped by sex, age, education, 
and occQpation. ^ 

Availability of TV progrsfttiming in^each^ 

cable systenjbjas^determined'^lixough a mea- 
sure ht uii^uplicatcd programming (UP) . UP 
was defined as programs bearing different ti- 
ties during measured half-hour periods. All 
^programming was grouped into three categories 
—News, Entertainment, and Edification ("edu- 
cational" or "•informational" fare). 

The main hypotheses proposed bhat total 
viewing and Entertainment viewing would- be 
higher where total UP was more abundant. It 
was suggested that News and Edification view- 
ing would remain stable regardless of total 
UP for each program type* 

Results indicated that total TV viewing 
and viewing of Entertainment were signifi- 
cantly high\jr Where UP was higher. Gcocrally, 
this^ finding, was observed regardless o.f re- . 
spondcnt sex, age, education, or occupation. 
Th^ exception occurred with Entertainment 



viewing; the higher educateyd showed stable 
viewing of this ^progreim' type« Viewing of 
Nev/s and' Edification was lower when more of 



each program type was available. ^This was 
observed regardless of personal characteris- 
tics. Further analses revealed that the 

^amount of Entertainment available strongly ^ 
influenced viewing oh Newis anl9 Edification. 
The audience appeared to decrejise viewing of 
.tjhese program' type^ in order to tak^ adran* 
tage of the greater quantity of Entertainment 
offered tKem, * ^ . ' 

The findings again demonstrated the at,- ^ 
tractl^ness of entert''ainment> programming to 
tKe audience, /^and adcfed ^upport to the notion 
that televisio;i is the most, "mass" ojC tHe 

' mass media. 
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READERSHIP AWARENESS OF FLQRIDA^s 
• NEWSPAPER SPORTS GATEKEEPER? 

Thomas Patrick 0*Hara, M.A.J'.C. 

•University of. Florida, 1974 

^ ^Adviser:, Leonard Hooper 



' This study draws, a profile of FLDiUda-- — 
newspaper sports gatekeepers-Tnfiar^within 'a 
broad' range*, determines what percentage of 
this group is attuned to the interests of 
sports readers, * - • - • 

.'^JI^Mail surveys were sent to the '5L daily 
newspapers in Florida with the request that 
—every member of the^ sports department who 
regularly handles layout answer the ques-x 
Vtionnaire. 

Respondents were asked to- estimate read- 
ership by interested sports readers of vari- 
ous .pieces of information usually foupd in. a 
newspaper sports section. . Thdi ^estions were 
based on a nationwide 1^69 Associat;ed Press' 
Managing Editors survey cond'ucted by Carl J- 
Nelson, Inc. . ^ 

Florida's sports gatekeepers were .found 
to be relatively y^bung , well educated, inex- . 
perienccd, and almos- exclusively white males. 
Their estimates of readership were close to 
findings in the APME study on informatibn 
about major sports buti were not so on infor- 
mation about Ics^ significant 'sports. 

^hcro was little consistency in esti- 
mates by members of. the group. This trend 
was present even among editors from th5 same 
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newspaper. ^ 

The great majority of eaitors reported 
tl\at ^one of their estiipates were* based upoo 
any* form of readership surveys or newspaper^ 
research,. • * , 
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PRUITT-IGOE: ITHE NEED FOR "X 
"EARLY-WARNING" ..JOURNALISM • 

'Barbara Olenyik, M.A. * 

Indiana University, 1975* 

Adviser :-Ralph.X...HpJlsinger 

This* pap reexamines how the St.. Louis 
^ press. covered^ the public affairs issue of 
high-rise^ government-owned public housing in 
the l&SOs". It focu'ses specifically on 
Pruitt-Igoe, the mammouth 11-stbry blJick 
housing complex- in downtown 9t. L6uis which^ 
since the-late 1950s swiftly had deteriorated 
into a wasteland of gutjted cars, sha.ttered • " 
glass and hufcah excrement. ' By the aarly 
l^Os, the project had been abandoned. 

When the wrecker's bali leveled tXhe 
first of the 33 buildings which comprised' 
Pruitt-igoe. in 1972, news accounts in -the -.two 
St. Louia dailies — The Post-Dispatch a^.The^ 
Globe-Democrat- -wfere rep*lete with phra^i^s^uch 
such as "vertical, ghetto," "high-^ise trage- 
dy," e^nd "urban jungle." However, a content 
analysis of news accounts^in the early 1950s, 
when .the dfpors of Pruitt-Igoe .were first 
opened to tenants, indicated that then there 
wer.e no disparaging" words,, no critical coftj- 
*ents about the project. Indeed, new's ac- 
counts of the period hailed* Pruitt-Igoe as an 
architectural' achievement and claiiJed it. 
would rescue children from the squalojr. of the 
' slums. ^ ^ . ^ ' 

The press* slxong endorsement of Pruitt- 
Igoe in the early X950s led, thft writer *to ex- 
amine whVther such an endorsement was justi- 
fied. T6 accomplish this, ,a review of liter- 
ature on public housing in the iate^ .1910s and 
early 1956s was made. The writer discovered 
that an active debate about the merits of 
high-rise public housing projects such as 
•Pruittrlgbe was* taking place around the coun- ' 
try by sociologists, psychologists,* psychia- 
trists and housing experts. Furthermore, the 
debate was taking place in forums rcadil'y/&c-^ 



c«^s»ibJLe^^tb^eportersr- forums such as nation- 
al and regional^Jiousing conferences, and *in^ ^ 
housing jb^rnals . A^int repeatedly accen-*^ 
tuated in tfie debate* wai that stacking and 
squeezing thousands o^^people into^limiteii 
acres of jlnneV city^ land certainly wo^ff ixir • ' 
duce grim s'ocial -problems — problems sSiTiir ^ 
to those soon mkhifested at Pruitt-Igoe. 

After establishing that the locaV^cs ' 
failed to'.heed' warning sigrxal^ aboCit Pruitt- 
^Ic^oe,^ the Milter talked with reporters,«who 
had covered Pruitt-Jgoe during the 1950s and * '% 
attempted to account for the poor perform- 
|ince. The writer concluded that several faS- 
tors contributed to the pre'ss' insensitivity . 
to* "early warning" infprmation. These^fac- * ^ 
tors included' an overdose of do-goodism, ^i^s 
dependence\Qh officials for information, an ^ 
"event" orientation to news* and an inability 
to establish a liason with^the' poor. * 



AWARDING A CABLE TELEVISION , 
FRANCHISB^'-'A CASE STUDY OF 
^ SARAJIOGA';'^ CALIFORNIA, 1968-74 

-'^"''^ Joan M. O'Mara, M.S. 

San Jose State University, 1975 

^ Xdviiert Gordon Greb 

The hypothesis of this'lthesis is«,that if 
a city, acting" in good faith^^^d in Nwliat it 
believes is the best interests of It^ citi- 
^xens in developing; and installing a comniunity 
C.A.T.V. system, sets .standardsJtnd ideals 
^or Its projects for franchises at too high a 
level, then it will^be fmpracticai or impos- 
sible for f inns to compete* be8&use of the ^ 
conditi6n^ imposed. . The paper is a case 
study ii^yolving the city? of Saratoga, Call-' * 
fornia. . ' ^-^ 

The Issue was studied from March, 19^8^ 
tO| April, 1974 using the case study method. * 
The city pf Saratoga's experience in, develop- 
ing a functioning cable television franchise 



4. 



Or 
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extends oyer a period of eigbt ye«rs. ^During 
the'peijiod l'566-74 the^ity council negoti- * 
ated to*obtain for its city the best and most 
advanced C.A.T..V, system in the country, jffhy 
it VJoes not have^ this remarkable system after^^ 
eight years is a topip'of great Interest . 
amon^ Saratoga 'residents . ^ The' feeling that 
an average system that works is better than * 
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evalQnt 



^^^^^ rfo television reception* at ali'is j/reva 
^--3ttitude among^the toiJn^ poyuAtion o 
jJSilWJO. The mason tlj*/ "trfe cit^ does not 
^ ,j>a,'y^ a^B^A^.'P'.v; system'yet «appearf to l}e»ri*-" 
«lated tb^ the> usual deman^i^^ ^h^^i^y admijn->y 
•istrators have.pl/iced o<jtH:hQs'etbid<lin9 'for 
the franchise. • nL * , y ^ 

•-ISh? typejoj Ji tan j|ard8i that yere looked, 
at incl^deci-/^ eiA>ng ^K^er thirtgsj bonding 're- \ 
' 'quirements, undergrd)ur^dii3^ /rules, and studid 
ec[i^ipr«ent . Sajrato^jj^s pfeLicy*^^ uridergrou^dx 
placement^ of the cabliT.was '.a^^^ary b^^ie ^ 
1971; She city'soutiii,ties^wete 9^percent 
overhead, but the city '6ounail wanted the 'cS^^ 
ble system'^ be enfax^J^ 'undetground. In ^ 
- August/ 19 71,j*-*the couifcXL /ip^^ly amended ifhe 
' enabling oi^Jti'^-an^A^*^ ^iimXnat^ the und^^r-* 
grounding provision. But. the^ajnendment* of 
*thi8^ol:dinance pjrovi<^ea for an* astounding 
,000 constru^tj^^n^^^teftd to- be posted^. 
^ Another exai^ple of ar^^4i^ reasonable 
demand, was th^ requlrcment-i<«^ a community 
accMs* studio t»<!be located in HTTm city and 
to h\ fully equipftd with theCrosO^ensive 
e<idlpnient available'. This requirement ha^lj^o* 
be' me.t aJtthcfugh* there was a. studio available 
ip[. the immediate acMacent community vWh^-ch* was 
only, being partly used. The city, also^was 
re^ljir^ng 'a mob*ile studio with color equip- 
meijf# a req>^irtement 'that even many large 
cities h^ive been^ unable to afford. 

Saratoga ofH^cials have had good dn^en\ 



*i/ ligni^cant group* (sigr\ificance measured by 
•a group^'s *size or influence) was xief igned**^, 
proyi^e ihsight into community proble'ms and 



needs. 
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The'televisrit)n^^^^tion was to be built* 
iA Orange Lafke, Flptida^ st? the television 
audiWce was composed of those residents Who 
lived within a 58.mile radius of , the station. 
Both a iraridom S2wiple of the '^erfiral "public 
y and selected leaders were qu««tioned means 
o^personal^interviews. ^ . 

- The'^^lTldings^^om both studies indicated 
\ a number of problems in the areas of gojtfern*-. . 
^ment, economy, entertainment, s-ervicej , et^c* 
These findings were used p:y complete the 
"Ascertainment of^lleeds." section of the broad 
cast application for a construction permit 
file^ with the Federal Communications, Commis- 
sion. The findings also were used* to nake o 
recommendations to the progr^ijing director 
of topics for tel^evision announcements and » 

television programs. , • • 

/ ' " V • ' to 

All irj^opm^t^on determine^ by the stud- 
ies was intended to serve the prograpuning • 
director as a source of reference for desir- 
ing future television .programs to best serve 
the "public, interest." 



tidhs', but, by maki/ig unrealistic demands to 
*aqhieve an #eJfpensive blufe ribbort system they 
have been left with 'no' system at all. Crhis* 
is in direct contrast to the surrounding com- 
.munities whi^h all have functioning C.A.T,V. 
systems.. ' ♦ 

• . V ■ ' ^ ■ 
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ilEED AND^ INTEREST ASCERTAINMENT, OF A 
.TELEVISION AUDIENCE IN ORDER lO 
♦ PROGRAM IN THE "PUBLIC INTEREST" 

Nanette O^tto, M.A.J.C^ 
University of Florida, 1974* 
* Adviser: ' Leonard ^ J. Hooper 

Aq exploratory study* of a proposed tele- 
Vision station's audic^^e was designed to de-. 
termine community problems and rfcieds, indi- 
vidual interests'; and characteristic? of the 
a\idionce. A follow-uo study of leaders o'f 
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^ ^ ' ' MUCKRAKING ^ND RAY STANNARD PAKER 

William Quayle Parmenter, M,A* ' '-^ 
University of Maryland, 1975 
' *. ; , * Adviser: , Carter R. Bryan 

Off April i4, '1906, President Theodore 
ft , - ^ 

Roosevelt unleashed' his famed "Man with the 
^UcJ^^Rake** speech, and so named the "muckrak- 
Ars." These publicity, men far re'J'^jj^*,^ some 
responsible others/itr'es'ponsible, labored' 
valiantly during^ the Muqkraking Er:a, 3.902 to- 
.1912, to isxpose* thd evils of c*oncentrated *- 
wealth and institutionalized immorality. 
. '^• The anteced^snts of muckraking are idch- 
^ , tif ied in.'tJie'reformist-rfBpirit emerging in 
^ the 1870s in newspaper crusading, pre-muck- 

raking hovels, and the cycle of governmental 
o reform that pfxssed 'through^ the cities and 

states to tho federal government. Economic * 
anS social factors a^socidted with the Muck- 
•'raHing Era are identified as agfarian di'scon- 



tent', concentration of great wealth, pbliti- 
cal corruption, .unfair distribution of wel- 
^'far«. and -opportunity, and conmercial 'and' in- 
dus trial 

corrpution. Excerpts of Muckraking 
Era Articles, and capsule biographies qf^ 
«!uckrak«r« illustrate the interaction of so*- 
.cial and personal factors during the era. 

Th« biograpfiy of Ray Stannard Bakej, a 
principal muckraker for McClure's and Ameri- 
can nuugazines, is examined in some detail. 
Two. of his note%«^rthy series, one on labor 
conditions, and labor racketeering, , and a sec- 
ond, *The Railroads on Trial," are analyzed 
for their impact on the day, and their influ- 
^ertce" on. legislation. 

t r 

• Co.ntwnpo^aiy interest in muckraking is' 
ass'essecl-'as thfc highest it has been in years i 
Top domestic muckrakers and investigative re- 
-porfSji^jliiscuss topics 'to investigate- and the' 
hazards^ f J their trade. Based on interviews' 
with 12 foreign press spokesmen, -it is 'con- 
cluded that nowhere iiC the' world does mick- 
raking .exist in the same vigorous, full-bod- 
ied developAei^t as in the United States. 
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jrXMILY STRUCTURE M^D ' 

*' TWO-WAY COMMDNICATION 

• GtBorge W. Pjasdirt'z, .M.A. 

- University/of iflaconsin, 1975 
'A^^viaer: ^ Jack McLeod 

- , Hage's thebry of .family structure and 
co«anunication'was\combined with a specially 
..constructed mea5^ire of consensus to make 
predictions about types of far^ilies in vari- 
ous stages of their life cycle arid- in cul- 
tures with various levels of complexity. 
Thejneasure of consensus was developed to 
#ll6y the inclusion/ of person perception^ 
variables without ^ncoun taring the s tat is-''*' 
tical dependencies which have« hampered simi- 
Jlmr research efforts. 

Cduples at ofve st^ige in the family .life 
cycle Qalled the unlaunched period (post- 
•dolescent children still livihg in. the hone) 
-were sampled and asked to discuM the behav- 
ior of their college age children^in canjpus 
demonstrations an^ one other topic of lower 
complexity. A jihiVd topUc was used as a 
control. Topijcs discussed- Were determined 



J "by random assignm^t. ^ It was predicted that 
the higher the complexity, the lower the 

initial consensus and the greater the impact 
. f communication on increasing consensus. \ 
Results indicated a high degreeof unrelia- 
bility irt the measuring instrument.* li was. 
suggested that "behavior oriented" rather 
than "opinion" items would have provided 
greater stability. ' 
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BRITISH BROADCASTING:- 
FROM MONOPOLY TO COMPETITION . 

Robert G. PedersenT M.A. 

University of Washington, 1975 

Adviser: Richard B.' Fitchen 
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* This" thesis constitutes an analysis of , . 
the reasrons for the British decision^ in 1954 
to introduc<v commercial television into their 
broadcasting system.' 

The impQrtance-of-the~de6i8ion was em- ^- 
pha'sized by the fact that prior to ;l.954# the 

• British 'Broadcasting Corporation — the na- 
tion's sole broadcasting ,authbrity--vas 

>^probably_the.,wori<J'« outstandijig_ex airiple of ^ 
the government-sponsored monopoly broadcast- 
' ing organization and served as a^,npdel ,for 
many other ,count:rlesI The 1954, move in- 
spired otifiers 'to follcJw suit.. As critic 
Wilson Pit Dizard put it: ^ 

- The shift away fz?om"'state-oriehted 
television broadcasting toward commercialism' 
, began in the 1950»s. The evehfc that trig- 
gered the^^ift was the British government's 
decision to^ntrodutfe commercial television 
in competition with the government chartered 
BBC^ Within a few years, dozens ofJdther 
countries adopted similar arrangements. 

The thesis traces the historical d^vel-i^ 
opment of .British broadcasting' fr^ its be- 
ginnings in 1922, with^pecial..referenj;e to ' 
British i^ttitudes toward the'.monopoiy and 
commercialism in broadcasting. The latter 
were separate but interrelated aispects of 
.the 1954 decision ^ind they wero treated 
separately^. ,The thesis then proceeds to 
analyze the immediate events surrounding 
the 1954 decision. 

The thesis concludes that the existence* 
of the monopoly ran contrary to English tra-.* 



diti^^ns of fretdom of Qxpression^ as exempli** 
ficd'^in othez: areas such as the print media* 
and theater, and that the monopoly wou^d^in- 
evitably have fallen as a result." The deter- 
mination to adopt commercial television, on 
the other hand, was primarily a prac.tical one. 
Television demanded a far greater monetary 
investment than radio, and^ England, *after 
World War II, was financially strapped. Com* 
mercial fund^ing was considered the only vi- 
able alternative. If the English could have' 
afforded it, thi would probably have insti- 
tuted a non-commercial television service as 
competitipn for the^BC. 
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THE "STWTOARDS^FOR'-OKNElCSHIpTr 
-NEITS'ON.POYNT^R'S MANIFESTO 

Donha M.. Peltier, M.A.J«C. 

' University? of Florida, 1975 

' " Adviser: Harry H. Griggs 

In 1947, ^lelson Poynter wrote the 
''Standards for Ownership of a Newspaper or 
Radio Enterprise" — a manifesto embodying his 
philosophy of: jourhalTsm as well- as-practical 
policies for his newspaper, the St. Peters- 
b^irg Times , and radio station WTSP. This 
study examines and evaluates Poynter 's ifecent 
claojn-that.all. 15 Points of the "Standards" 
have been carried out. ^ 

Data' for the stu^y were derived- f ronv two 

'main kind's of spurces: personal interviews 
with Poyntex: and a number oi his colleagues,. » 
both past and present; and material from the 

< Times Publishing Company's library and.from^ 
personal files.. While Poynter is not yet en- 
titled to boast' of complete success, the evi- 
dence indicates that most of the "Standards" 
have been implemented. • 



comitant with differences in ideas.. Ideas 
were looked at as some kind of '^mental pic- 
tures'* that people have which are exchanged 
in communication? 

An attempt was made to avoid the lan- 
' guage component altogether in collecting the 
data. Respondents employed a set of symbols 
to represent their ideas from the field of 
observations which were in the form 6T~visual 
stimuli. The stimuli were^divided into two 
groups consisting of five' themes depicting 
situations' from different cultural settings* 
Twenty photographs werechdsen from Edward 
Steichen's The Family' of Man for this purpose. 
The two cultural groups were selected from 
Indiem and American students on this canpus'^. 

The major hypothesis in the study that 
bcbi^e'en^culture'nai^rferences would be greater 
than within culture differences was supported 
but only with respect to three of the eight 
tiypes of ideas used. There was a separate 
hypothesis with respect to each type of idea 
suggesting the direction o£ the dif ferer\ces. 
This was based on a given cultural rationale. 
The results supported four of these eigiit hy- 
potheses. 

The orientational approach taken in this 
research was found to be very u'seful to 
studying iSeaning cross* culturally. The use 
of visual stimuli which added to the attempt 
of gefctin^*at a subject's ideas could be fur- 
ther develojJed in terms of color and motion, 
et. cetera. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS IN ISRAEL: 
THE STATE OF THE ART 

Michael '^er<iSy M.A. 

.University of Texas, 1975 

Adviser: Alan. Scott 
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\ iK^'-K COGNITIVE APPROACH TO STUDVING ^ 
MEANING IN CIIOSS CULTURAL COMMUNICATION 

Manjunath P.endakur, M.A. 

University of Washington, 1975, 

' Adviser : Keith R. Stamm 



^ The thesis ^s aii overview' of the field 
ofjgublic relations in Israel. It concen- 
trates on three main aspects: (a) the firms — 
their structure, clients, and areas of public 
relations activity; (b) public relations and 
the media; and (c) the legal status of public 
relatiC)^_.in^Israel and "its standards. 



The main purpose of tHis thesis was to 
itudy whether cultural difiertinces are con- » • 
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•A STUDY 0^ THE FEASIBILITY OF 
A MAGAZINE FOR THE NATIONAL AFFILIATION - 
FOR LITERACY- ADVANCE 

Marcia Rae Nichols Piepgrass, M.A* 

^ 'Syracuse UniveraityV 1974" 

Adviser: Robert S. Laubach ^ 

Ttfim rtudy. obtains opinions from the 
leaders and newsletter editors of the Nation- 
al Affiliation for Literacy Advance (NALA) on 
two questions: "Would a national NALA liter- 
acy 'magazine be feasible?" and "How would 
such a magazine be set upi operated apd fi- ^ 
nahced?" 

Data was collected through a leader 
questionnaire (pretest), an editor question- 
naire and a content analysis of a year's is- 
sues of NALA publications. 

For a new publigatiqn to be started NALA 
must be assured that the magazine: is need- 
ed; would be financed, have a purpose, have a 
source' of news, and be^supplied with* news. 

Part' one or the quefStionnciire concluded 
that a literacy magazine would do more; than 
existing publications, have regional and na- 
tional information available, have willing 
reporters, and would be important Enough to 
finance. . " * 

— Th^ content arialysis-^showed-that -the 
major news source would be the newsletter 
editors. o 

Part two of the questionnaire concluded 
that the staff should'be tw6~^€iD three people. 
Policies and objectives, should be determined 
by the Laubach Literacy publishing conmittee, 
by the NALA executive committee 'and by the 
editorial staff of the jnagazine. Evaluation 
should be done by the same group and by 
tutors. The- magazine should be financed by 
paid subscriptions. 

This section also concluded that a maga- 
zine size- would be •« 1/2 x 11 inches, 8 to 
32 pages in length, illustrated by both pho- 
tographs and art work, would supplement news- 
letters and replace Literacy Interdbm and 
Literacy Leadership . • 

The study supported *NALA In beginning a 
magazine within two years. 
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CRITICAL- MANAGEMENT DECISIONS IN A ■ 

SUCCESSFUL INDEPENDENT UHF 
TELEVISION STATION: A CASE HISTORY' 

Michael A. Piltitelli, M.A.J.C. 

University of Florida/ 1974. 

Adviser: Kenneth A. Christiarvsen 

Successful operation .of an independent 
UHF television station in .competition with 
three VHP network affiliates is rarei This ■ 
study is a case history of such a statior^, 
analyzing critical jnanagement decisions 
which led to that success. ^ The station stud- 
ied was'WTOG,^ St. Petersburg, Florida, which 
begem broadcasting in early 1969. and was 
, within a year operating in the black. - 

' Methodology of the study consisted of- 
interviews with the original management team 
at WTOG, as- well as with the current top man- 
agement and with the president of the sta- 
tion '^s parent company, JIubbard Broadcasting * 
Corporation. ' 

' tive management (^cisions appear to have 
been critical in the.i tation *s success: (1) 
the original selection of- a market which ex- 
hibits strong, growth tendencies, has a high 
UHF conversion rate and in which one of^ the 
network' affiliated stations is weak; (2)' the 
decision, to, spend large amdunts of money ' f or 
first-rate equipment to insure coverage and 
picture quality equal to that of the market's 
VHP stations-; (3) the decision to counter- 
program the network affiliated stations in 
order., to offer the viewing public a distinct 
alternative to what was -being scheduled by 
the other stations; ^4) building a small, 
versatile staff rather than the more tradi- 
tional large, departmentalized organization 
so that every staff member was able to per- ( 
fbrm a number of" tasks; (5) the devel,opment« 
of a positive, aggressive sales philosophy 
based" on selling the value of television ad- 
vertising and the ability of an advertiser Jto 
reach more people by spending 'a portior\ of 
his* budget on the independent station.^ 

^ *' ' ' ' ** 
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A COMPARISON OF PRESCHOOLERS * 
VERBAL^iAND NONVERBAL BEHAVIOR 
NHXLB VIEWING SESAME STREET 
AND PINK PANTHER 

Dprothy Gallagl^er Prawat,M.8. 

'Oklahoma State' University, 19 74 

Adviier: • Jamct W.' Rhea** - 



lie, but that too little information is pub- 
liihed. Scientists indicated quotes and 
'fact»f-«r« reported fairly well, but relevant 
information about inferjences, method of 
study, and results is often omitted. 



^ Scope of ^Study: Eighteen preschoolers 
were video-taped in groups of four or, five, 
while .watching randomly, selected ten minute 
segments of Sesame Street and The Pinjc Pan- 
ther. Observers viewing the videotapes used 
a category system to record the frequencies' 
of certain behaviors thought ^to be indicative 
of affective £uid cognitive' involvement^in the 

program. These data were analyzed in an ef- 

* , 

fort to directly assess children's viewing 
preferences for the two types of television 
fare. ^ : " • • ^ V 

Findings and' Conclusions : The Pink Pem- 
ther, a "popjilar but violent cartoon show, 
elici,tfe4significan€ly more nonverbal affec- 
tive behaviors — mostly in the form of smiles 
— than Sesame Street. * The ^two programs did 
not differ in verbal affect, in nonverbal or 
in verbal "relating" behaviors. Children - 
^demonstrated .significantly more motor move- 
n«nt "initia^tion^ than imitation while watch- 
ing both programs. The same was true for 
'verbal behavior. This belies the notion that 
television is a "cool" or noninvolving medium 
at least for young children. - 
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*THE pi^TORY OF UNDERGROUND 
COMMUNICATION IN RUSSIA 
• SINCE THE seventeenth". CENTURA 

^ Bill Ralnbblt, M.A. 

North Texas State University, ' 1975 

Adviser: Reg Westmoreland 

The-^purpopes of this study were (1) to 
identify the reasons for and the. processes of 
underground communication in Russia since the 
seventeenth century and (2) to 'utilize the 
^information to^ •interpret the clandestine;; ^ " 
media's significance.— ^ ' 

The studi^ concluded: ^l) underground 
media have evolved because Russian governments 
have oppressed free speech; (2), dissidents 

. have shared similarities in" the methods of 
illicit communications? (3) whereas the ear-' 
lier clandestine press tended to' be either 
literary .or political, today's samizdat is a 
synthesis of many varieties of dissent; (4) 
underground media have reflected the unique 
characteristics of Russian journalism; and 
<5) the Chronicle of Current Events is un- 
parralled as a news journal in the history of 

^Ru8sian_dis_sent. ' 



.AN INVESTIGATION OF ACCURACY IN 
NEWSPAPER SCIENCE R|:PORTING 

David Lynn. Pulford, M.A. 

^ University of Texas, 1975 

Adviser: James ^W. Tankard 

This study used' a tridil questionnaire to 
investigate the accuracy of newspaper science 
articles as judged by a sample of scientists 
who recently had an article about their work 
published in a newspaper. This study found 
more errors in science news than previous 
studies found in general news. Sources mark- 
ed 2.16 errors per story. 

Scientists seemed to feci- that newspaper 
coverage of science is important tp the pub- 
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AUDIENCE INTEREST 1n A CONTROLLED 
CIRCULATION' COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER, 
THE SADDLEBACK, CALIF. VALLEY NEWS 

Betty Waters Rawlings, M.A. 

California State University, 
- F.ulleicton, 19 75 ^ 

Adviser: James Alexander 

The -prurpose of this study was to examine 
eleven variables in relationship *to thetwill- 
ingn^ss to pay for a controlled (free) cir- 
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culation community weekly newspaper, the 
Saddleback Vallov News , in -Southern Califor- 
,nia^. ThiB study of the potential audience 
'involved the use of a questionnaire which 
also probed reader preferences'. 

A probability' sample, stratified by sex, 
,of 194 Respondents was obtained from a cir- 
culation area of^ 14,932 households. . Each re- 
spondent was given a questionnaire to be 
filled out ih the^prese^ice of An interviewer. 

Results were tested on a .10 confidence 
leve^for statistical significance. The sur- 
vey revealed that 164 (84.5 percent) of .the 
respondents were readers, and 51 (31.3 per- 
cent) of bhese wer*» willing to pay to receive 
the newspaper. The findings identified only 
one variable, frequency of readership, which 
had' statistical significance .when associated 
with willingness, to pay. Readers and non- 
xeaders were compared in relationship to the 
Eleven variables, also. 
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^TH^ ROLE OF THE DIRECTOR 
OF SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Constance" E. -Rebich, M.A. 

Kent State University; 1974 

Advisor: Harold Van Winkle 

* This study collected factual data to 
describe systematically the role "of the di- 
rector^ of school .public relations by deter- 
mfning: the performed role 'of the director, 
of .school^.publix: relations and the preferred 
role of the director. 

^Data concerning the performed and'" pre- 
ferred roles of the director of— 8chool-.pufeli.c_ 
relations' were gathered from the responses to 
questionnaires completed by twelve practicing 

"directors ^nd their superintendents in. North- 
eastern Ohio .J 

A chart Hsting 25 different duties was 
presented to each director and superintendent 

-to check the role he perceives the administra- 
tor now performing, as the school public rela- 
tions director and the role he feels *the di- 
rector should be perfonning; ^ Also, each rfe7 
spondcnt identified and ranked in order of 
importance the three duties on which the di- 
rector is, now spending most of his time and 
the three duties on which he would prefer the 

•director spend most of his time for major PR 



value to the school system. Responses were 
tabulated, and analyzed. 

This investigation concluded that the 
position of the^ director of school publj.c 

^relations is not**highly prof es^sionalized. 
Little agreement on defining major duties and 

' responsibilities existed among superinten- 
dents, or among directors, or between super- 
intendents and^ their directors. 

Superintendents 'and th'ei^ directors were 
polarized" in their .perceptions of the major 
responsibilities the cifrector should' be ^er- 

, forming to implement, a successful program of 
school public relations* ^ Superintendents re- 
flected a traditional approach to public re- 
lations, with an emfphasis on media relations 
and printed publications. Directors, on the 
other hand, identified two-way, inter-per- 
sonal kinds of comrounicatiion as the activi- 

' ties which they felt would be most beneficial 
for good public relations.* ^ .j ^ 

Another item of disagreement between 
superintendents ^and their directors revolved 
around 'participation in' management-decision- 
m&king. The^ majority of superintendents 

* agreed that hot only were their directors not 
In^^olved with this ift)w, 6ut also they should 
not be involved. However, the majority of 
directors saw themselves participating in 
^anagc-ment decision-making, and they agreed 
that they should participate as part of their 
responsibilities. . ^ . ' \ 

Not^only did superintendents and their 
directors disagree on the "should's," only 
one pair was. able to agree on the three mar 
jor duties the director is 'now performing. 
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A STUDY OF THE'APPROPR^ATEN^i^ 
"OF THE JOURNALISM CURRICULA IN 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES IN FLORIDA 
AS A BASIS^ FOR UPPER DIVISION 
SOURNALiSM EDUCATION IN THE 
STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 

Brian Edward Richardson, M.A.J.C. 

University of Florida, 1975 

Adviser: John V. Webb 



The extent .and content of journalism 
curricula' in public community colleges in 
Florida are examined, as well as the amount 
and type of communication about articulation 
end transfer requirements between journalism 
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and mass communications faculties- at communi- 
ty colleges and selected states universities. 

Questionnaires 'were mailed- to Florida 
community college journalism and mass com- 
municatibns faculty members. "Results were 

^analyzed to profile these community college 
"Hteulty^^members and to determine the number 
and type of journalism' and njass communica- 
tions courses offered in the community coir 
l^^ges. ' ' . 

Courses also were-'exaunined through inter- 
views at four community colleges which send 
the most graduates to the University of Flori- 
da's College of Journalism and' Communications- 
and the University of South Florida '.s Depart- 
ment of Mass Communications. The purpose was 
to compare the community college ^)rogr2uns 
with the recommendations for a community col- 
lege transfer sequence* 

Recommendations include iqp^coying .comr — 
munication between community 'college mass cbm- 
munications faculty ^nd the state universi- 
ties through the use^'of professional society 
meetings, increased circulation of transfer 
information catalogs and visitations by uni- 
versity- representatives to the community col- 
leges. Establishment of a. standardized uni- 
versity parallel 'mass communications curricu- 
lum to* be offered^ in the community? colleges 

*'-is also recommended. 
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. A STUDY TO DETERMINE THE USE, 
FUNCTION AND POTENTIAL OF TELEVISION 
IN ORANGE COUNTY HOSPITALS 

Elizabeth Bronsdon Robertson, M.A. 

California- State University 
Fullerton, 1974 

Adviser: George A. Masttoianni 



. — T^is^tudy«.jiO£veyed_the use of televi- 



sion for medical communication in hospitals. ~ 
The purpose of the study was to determine the 
capability, roles and usefulness of televi- 
sion in the 38 acute general hospitals in Or- 
ange Co unty,o California. Xt also surveyed 
pO|isiblc uses of television in the future. 

Slightly more than one-third, or 13 hos- 
pitals, were determined to use medicfal tele- 
vision by a preliminary telej^hone survey. 
The full study was then designed involving 
personal interviev^a^of hospital administrar 
tors in' these hospitals, using a focuscd-sur- 



vey questionnaire to gather data*. 

Results indicate that portable televi- 
sion equipment is used by all 13 hospitals 
and that mobility is a great asset. ^ The 
study showed how medical television is used 
t*o meet butgeoning communication demands, but 
that budget limitations' are an overriding ^ 
reason restricting its use'and potential. 
Until the financial climate improves it does 
not appear that hospital use of television iti 
Orange dounty will ^row fast. 

Present and future use appear to be » 
greatest in .the areas of education. and train- 
ing.' Use was highest in teaching hospitals 
, f or the education of medical students, •^n 
other hospitals too, the main role of TV>is 
for tl}e education and trailing of r.:adical 
staff, ancillary personnel, students and pa- 
tients;. 

* The^expense of acquiring, maintaining 
and utilizing video equipment appears to lim- 
it its potential and tends to suggest' that 
hospitals may f,-nd mutual benefit by sharing 
use^.of television resources in the future. 
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sINTRODUCTION OF ECONOMIC FACTORS INTO 
SPECTRUM RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 

John 0. Robinson, M.A. 

University of Pennsylvania, 1974 

Adviser: William H. Melody 

This study considered the merit and fea- 
sibility of altering the present method of 
spectrum (radio spectrum) resource management 

' to include a greater involvement^ of economic 
factors ifi the allocation and use of the re- 
source. Two management mechanisms were evalu- 
ated. First, as has been proposed by many , 
other sr a-market— sy^JtenL.with jiunimum adminis- 
trative regulation «/as assumed, 'and its over- 
all performance examined. In the second case, 
economic incentives were combined with an ad- 
ministrative syste;n, as management tools. 

Several general fuhctions that must be 
performed by any effecti^'^e method of spectrum 
resource ^management were defined. The alter- 
nate methods of resource management, includ- 

. ing the present admirals trative system, v/ere 
judged ^n their ability to accomplish these 
functions. In addition, the performance of * 
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the market system and the combined adminis- 
trative-market system were-"* compared to that 
of- the present system. 

A basic premise maintained throughout 
the study was that the current allocation of 
the spectrum. resource must be accepted as an 
initial condition for ^analysis. 

It was concluded that a market, system 
would be unsatisfactory as^a management 
mechanism. It would not allocate- the re- 
source* accordii^g to 'the pirlorities esteib- 
lished by curren£ national policy^^ No prac- 
tical means has yet been determine by which^ 
property rights in the resource can be estab- 
lished^., Pirially'f when analyzed only on .the 
basis of Economic efficiency, it, yas found 
that the expected .market, conditions would^ be 
more nearly monopoly than effective competi- 
tion in, most parts^K9f the* resource.^ Further, 
the opportunity would exist- to exercise mo- 
nopoly -power in the spectrum resource market ' 
in a manner that would reduce coinpetition in 
product markets. 

While -.it is' concluded that the spectrum 
resource ;must be allopated* administratively, 
the/ analysis indicates that the present ad- 
ministrative method *would be much more ef- 
fective if certain marlcet incentives were inr. 
corpora ted as management tools.". In^ particu- 
lar,, the {^resent concept^'of tihe resource as 
a free good is a fundamental weakness of the 
present system. A rental charge is recom- 
mended to 'dispel this concept, and inter'ject 
economic incentive for conservative use of 
the resource. 
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THE ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE CANADIAN MED.^A: A SELF-PORTRAIT 

' ~ — — Bruce'^-P.^-L.^Rozenhart, M.S. 

San Jose State University, 1974 

Adviser: David Grey 

To enter into a discussion on the roles 
and responsibilities of the mass media of 
communication in today's society is remark- 
ably similar to a fly trying 'to retrieve a 
delectable tidbit from a spider's web. The 
circumstances leading -to this entrapment are 
acquired by efficient investigation on what 
various media experts^ ^public officials, apd 



^ the public feel the media sh9uld be, and what 
they feel the media aren't. 

This study deals entirely with the mass 
media of Canada— radio, television, and daily 
newspapers. The theme of this study is the ' 
roles and responsibilities of the* Canadian 
media viewed from the media manager position* 
A mailed questionnaire, the fundamental tool 
of this thesis, sought responses based on the 
company and personal philosophies of the me- 
dia managers on how the* Canadian media meet 

. their responsibilities and roles and just 
what these rple* and responsibilities are. 

The statistical results and the respon- 
dents'^ qualifications are categorized in four 
subject areas: the government and the media, 
responsibility in news projection, public 
responsibility of the media, and bias and 
believability in the media. 

The purpose of .this exploratory study 

vas td aid in alleviating a lack of Canadian* 
media research. Conclusions in this thesis 
are drawn on an inferential basis, using only 
material gathered through the mailed ques- 
tionnaire. 

Definitions of media roles and responsi- 
bilities, are examined through inspection of 
major studieTs conducted in the United States 
and one by the Canadian Special Senate Com- 
mittee on the Mass Media^ 
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ANALYSIS OF AGRICULTURAL NEWS CONTENT 
PREFERENCES OF FLORIDA NEWSPAPER 
"EDITORS AND SELECTED FLORIDA READERS 

Michael Ross Ruffner, M.A.J.C. 

University of Florida, 1975 

Adviser: Harry H. Griggs* 

The purpose of^this .study was to aacer- 

tain--the'''ifgrl'clp.tural-~news--j)references~of 

Florida newspaper editors and a selected 



group of Florida readers. The study surveyed 
235 newspaper editors and 400 newspaper read- 
ers by-mail questionnaire. A xontent analy- 
sis, also*" was performed on agricultural news 
stories appearing in all Florida newspapers 
from September, 1974^ through November, 1974. 
A response rate of ^66 percent was achieved . 
for the reader survey, and 54 percent from 
the editor survey. Analysis, of 170 agricui- 
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tural news stories was p^formed. 

Reader preference was for stories be- 
tween 5 and 10 paragraphs in lengbh and >per«* 
talning>-to research, how- to-do-it, or gar- 
^ dening themes. . Little preference was- indi- 
cated for stories with pictures or which 
stressed local events. 

Editors, on the other hand, overwhelm- 
ingly* expressed a preference for stories 
with pictures, and a local theme; A majority 
of editors preferred stories under 10 column 
inches and expressed a ^desire for agricultur- 
al news fillers. Family and how-to-do-it 
stories were the preferred themes. 

The content analysis showed that less 
than 25' percent of the newspapers in the 
state printed some agricultural stories dur- 
ing ^the period of analysis. Only 32 percent 
of the stories published had a local thene, 
in spite of the stated preference by editors 
for local stories, but over 45 percent of the 
stories were under 10 column inches, in length, 
contrary to the stated preferences of the ^ 
editors, the vast niajority of the stories did 
not contain pictures, and the most frequently 
published agricultural theme was that of the 
future event. 



typi*cally done at one-day district meetings 
or *at longer worksliops. 

Thi's training,j':;apBroach^(ias some inherent 
problems. The result has-been a very limited 
amount of recent T.V. training for Extension 
agents. -The problem, then,*^is how; to help 
agents perform effectively on television J _ 

The study suggests -that some type of ^ 
workshop situation will increase TtV. "experi- 
•nee for Extension agents. The workshops 
will tend to go into 'more depth rather than 
expending time on basic information. • The. 
paper suggests developing self- instruct ion 
materials- to coordinate^ with later workshops'. 

In these terms the objectives of .the- 
•paper were: 

Is To assess the T.V. training needs of 
Extention agents I 

2. To produce a self- instructional pro- 
greun on the use of T.V. 'for ExEerfsion agents. 

3. To' get agents* opinions about help- 
fulness of the self-^instructional project^ on 
T.V'. ^* ' 

4. To improve in the broad sense the^ 
T.V. E^erformance of Extension agents. 
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A SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM ON 
^.SIMPLE TELEVISION VISUALS 
FOR EXTENSION PERSONNEL 

Pamela Sue Sadowske, M.S. 

University" of Wisconsin, 19|74 

Adviser: E. Kroupa ' r 

Commeinication is an essential element * 
for all educations LJind-grant universities 
and their extension systems rely heavily on 
z»ass- communication methods Jto disseminate 
their educational information. « 

In Wisconsin, although training in <^du-. 

"ca tiori^'i S" Tea d il y--r ec og n 1 z cd ^~mos t. .^ojun ty; 

Extention agents have little background 
training in the communication skills they use 
on the job. 

Without background training new agents 
face the situation of being expected to pre- , 
sent educational programs on T.V. when they 
know little about the medium. .For agents' al- 
ready on the job, in-service training is 
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AN ANALYSIS' 
OF THE PES MOINES REGISTER'S COyEjlAGE 
OF THE SOVIET UNION AND ITS 
RELATIONSHIP TO IOWA PUBLIC OPINION 
1936-1940 

Deanna J. Sand's, M;S. 

Iowa* State University, 1974 

'Advaser: James W, Schwa irtZy 



.Newspapers like the Pes Moines (Iowa) 
Register play a prominen'l£ part in the lives 
of their readers as information gatherers • 
and agenda setters, particularly in subject 
areas about which readers had little previous 
knowledge. This was especially true before' 
the spread of public television. The pur- 
pose of this study -was to analyze the Pes 
Moines^ Register * s~coverage of news related, to. 
the Soviet Union from 1936 to 1940. To do 
this, a content analysis was conducted with 
randomly selected issues of the newspaper for 
the five-year study period to obtain quanti- 
fiable data. 

To insure that the sample issues analyze 
ed would represent the total accurately, re- 
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constructed compos ite% weeks were devised. 
The ^five-year period was divided into twenty 
three*Rionth periods, or quartprs. Each 
quarter was^ in-.turn; divided Into twelve 
weeks. Since seven issues of the Register 
.were printed each w^ek, there were a possible 
eighty-four issues" in an average quarter. 
JThese Issues were taken as -the sampling uni- 
versal In addition to' the randomly. selected 
issues/ all the Sunday papers were analyzed. 

A.searclTbf^state and national documen- 
tary material, relating to the study period^. 
was_c<>llducted ^ith library materials to iden- 
tify diplomatic .policy, create historical, , 
perspective and^ define contemporary public 
•opinion. The data obtained from the substud- 
ies were analyzed to determine- if there was a 
relationship between the Register 's coverage 
pattern" and identifiable public opinion in 
its readet;shi^. 

It was originally hypothesized that 
there would be a relationship^ between the \ 
Register 's coverage an^l Iowa public opinion. 
However, after examining the co^itent analysis, 
contemporary state and "National affairs and T 
the Gallup Poll, it was found that the Soviet 
Union was not generally perceived to be of 
great .importance as a news subject until the 
end of^'the study period. Available data on 
public opinion did indicate, however, that 
the public must have received information 
from other sources which enabj.ed them to form 
opinions about the Soviet Union. - 



COLLECTIVE BARGAINING BY NEWSMEN, 
FOR A VOICE IN THE I^'SoDUCT 

^ Marianne Sawicki, M.A. 

University of Pennsylvania, 1974 

Adviser: George Gerbner 

Broadcasting and newspaper industry 
documents, union contracts and convention 
•minutes, trade press reports, journal arti- 
cles, aftcl> personal interviews are ci^ed to 
outline' the progress and goals of newsmen in' 
six areas that comprise-Tiewsmen* s demand for 
a voice in what the media say. These find- 
ings are evaluated with reference to the 
similarities an4 differences of the broadcast 



and print industries. A critiquVof th^ no- 
.tion that ownership rights include the right 
to determine .the product and 'a discussion of 
the institutional and personal interests ^tiiat 
bear on message mass-production are used tb^ 
support the?« contention that collective bar- 
gaining is an effective and appropriatlb way 
for workers botho to achieve the right to a 
Voice in the product and to exercise that " 
right once it is recognized. ; 
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THE THAI PRESS: A CONTENT ANALYSIS ^ 

1 Guy Scandlen, M.A. 

'California State University, 
Fullerton, 1974 ' 

Adviser: M. J. Rosen > 

Five urban and 'three r^ural Thai-language 
newspapers were content analyzed across six- 
teen^news categories. Significant differ- 
ences between the urban and rural newspapers 
of Thailand were found in all content cate- 
gories except: 1) crime and violence; 
Z) Thai governmental affairs; 3) commerce; - 
*nd 4) hunan interest. Both urban and rural 
papers gave -their greatest proportions of 
space to: 1)' advertising; 2) the arts; anS 
3} human interest. In governmental affairs, 
the urban papers gave significantly greater 
space to national' news;, the rural papers ±o 
local news. , ^ _ 

Data from concurrent readership surveys 
and this study suggest that an expressed 
preference for national news wasf not being \ 
met by Thai newspapers and, conversely, that 
the^-large.,prqportionSi.of space given to. ad- 
vertising; the arts; human interest; arid" 
sports appeared unwarranted. Only the space' 
given to news of crime and .violence appeared 
consonant with reader preferences. 

Studies concerning 'the influence of the" 
Thai press on public- knowledge and opinion 
were recommended. 
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A STUDY OP ATTITUDES TOWARD 
BANK TRUST^DEPARTMENTS HELD BV LAWYERS * 
'IN WINNEBAGO CpUNTV , ILLINOIS 

Nfchael J. Schelstrate, M.A. 

** Northern Illinois University, 1975 ' 

, Adviser: Albert Walker 

The study centered oh the attitudes of 
, lawyers toward the trust departments of com- 
mercial banks. The purpose of the ?tudy was 
to reveal the Existing attitudes of Winnebago 
County, IlKnois, lawyers toward, the five 
Jbank trust- depeurtments in that county *j3 larg- 
est urban^area^, Rockford', and tb determine if 
those attitudes are a function of lawyer's 
percentage o.f trust and estate,. practice to 
his total law practice. 

A qtlestionnai're was designed and mailed 
to the 275^1awyers listed by the Winnebago 
County Bar Association as practicing in^ the 
county of Winnebago. Usabl-e Survey instru- 
ments .were completed and returned by 139 lav- 
^yers (50.5 per cent). 

Twenty-eight hypotheses were tested to 
detemine if statistically significant dif-^ 
ferences existec^ between the responses of 
lawyers 'When grouped according to their per- 

■ « i 

centago ^qf-. l'aw^ practice devoted to trustc and 
estatesf that is, lawyers with little or no 
percentages of trust and estate practices 
(Group I) cqmpared to lawyers with moderate 
or high peircentages of trust and estate . 
practices (Group XX). 

The results of the statistical tests ^ 
conducted for six of the twenty-eiqht hy- ^ 
potheses were-.statistically significant, and, 
'therefore, not retained. 

The following conclusions are abased oh 
the findings t>f the study: 

1. There is diversity of specific opin- 
ions between Group r lawyers and Group 11^. 
lawyers concerning their 'familiarity with \ 
bank trust department fee schedules. Lawy^rs^ 
with moderate or high percentages of trust 
and^restate-pra.c.tices^^ire^nerally mor^ fa- 
miliar with what -the trust^pxirtments will" 
charged than are lawyers with little or no 
percehtages of trust and estatfe practices. 

2. ' There* is -little if any diversity of 
opinion between Group' I .lawyers and Group II 
lawyers dohcerning the fees banks charge 
trust customers. Most lawyers agree that , 
(a) a Table of Fees from each of the trust 
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departments would 1)6 helpful, (b) trust cus- 
tomers are concerned about fees, and (c) they 
(lawyers) would^ not recommend a^l>ank trust 
department. sol^ely on the basis of fees. 

3. There is little if any diversity of 

opinion between Group I and Group II lawyers - 

concerning factors in recommending bank ' 

trust departments to trust custome^rs. Of 

seven 'factors presented in ,the study", rer 

spoh dents g'enerally agreed experti se of the 

* * ' i> ' 

trust department personnel was the most im- 

portemt. " - 

4. There is diversity 6t opinion be- 
tween groups concerning the quality of trust 
department service at three of the five, 
banks of the study: 'American.National^nk, 
F-irst National Bank, and Illinois National 
Bank. In each case Group II respondents 
tended to rate the, quality of- trust service * 
significantly higher than did Gro^j? 1. 

5. There »is little diversity of opin- 
ion Anong the respondents concerning enter- 
tainment and special programs *which the 
trust departments occasionally provide. Most 
lawyefs^jigree_(aj thej'v^haye a good time at 

'^he trust department sponsored events, (b) 
they appreciate-'the special treatment, and 
(c) the banks are not wasting their time- and 
money on the'ise events. 

6. There is little diversity ^f opinion 
concerning bank trust literature. Most. law- 
yers generally aglree (a) the~ literature is 
helpful (although a significant difference 

in responses-was noticedrBetween groups), 
(b) they would mind if the literature was not 
sent, (c) advertis.ing and .promotional pur- ^ 
poses are the, reasons for sending the litera- 
ture, and (d)^ the banks will general'ly "pro- 
Yide-any needed' literature . ^ " , , 

7. Conoerninjf a^-number o^ subject 
areas/ most r.espondents generally agree (a) 
the RoHCkford bank trust departments and -area 
lawyers are making honest and sincere' ef-* 
forts at cooperation, (b) trust departments 
should not .^>rough draft" legal docxx.ientA, 
And (c) if asked, and if practical they 
would review a draft of a legal document with 
the trust department prior to'execution of 
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MASS MEDIA CREDIBILITY: 
* THE MEASUREMENT OF AUDIENCE ATTITUDE 

CHANGES IN SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA ^ 
BETWEEN 1964 and 1974 

w 

Robsrt G. Schilctaeysr , M.S.' 
Sari'Jofls SUte University, 1975 
Advi»er:.^-^Gordon-'B'.^Gr«b " 

Th« credibjLlity of' the mass media has 
been of concern conmunication researchers 
and' meaberaf ^of the media for many yeai^s* 
.Nhen-Vice President Spiro Agnew attacked* the 
mass media in a speech at ;bes 'Moines, Iowa',' 
Hovember 13, 1969, additional inter^^t in 
credibility was generated. , 
This thesis traces the -history of the 
concept of media credibility from the days of ^ ► 
colonial America to^ the present day. Ohi'ted ^ 
States. The thesis a^so outlines research 
covering audience attitudes in San Jose,. Cal- 
iromia. . ' - 

The research project rcdmpared «the results 
of a telephone^ survey taken in 1964 by Richard 
Carter df Stanford University and Eradley^S. ' 
"^Crejanberg^ of Michigan State University and re- 
ported in Journalism Quyterly , 42: 29-35,^ 
,1965, with the^ results of another telephone 
survey' taken during May and June of 1974. 

Data generated by the research provided 
proof ^f of the following hypothesis: the San 
Jose public in 1974 was less likely tb believe 
neWs reports on radio, television, and in 
newspapers because* of perceived bias, editor- 
ial positions, ^crlTfcisnTfrom" electecl^liiaeri^ 
and political candidates," media self-criti- - 
ci«n/ arid, other factors. 

The thesis also. contains' an annotated *^ 
bibliography 'of principal studies in the 
field of credibility and a study of the atti- 
tudes of news. directors and news editors in 
the San Francisco Bay Area to media credi- 
bility. The findings tended to indicate that, ? ' 
news media executives, as a whole, were not 
aware'of the public's vieWs toward credi-. 
:l>ility and- were doing little to improve media 
credibility. , 
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A STUDY OF THE .PROFESSIONAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF ' 

HIGH SCHOOL .Journalism teachers> 

V AND advisers IN KYOMING 
Carol-^P.^SchJftidt, M.A. 
The University of Wyoming, \915 
Adviser: David C. iienley 

^ - , The purpose of this study -was to deter- 
mine 'the professional and'^^ educational back- 
ground of journalism te,^chers and -advisers in 
'Wyoming public high schools. 

The methodology utilized in *he study 
incXudi;d the distribution of a 61-item, four 

^ - page questionnaire which was sent to all 7r 
known journalism teachers*and advisers in the 
sute. 

Fifty-one respondejits returned the ques- 
tionnaire. All' of these questionnaires were 
use'd in the study. *. _ ' 

Results of' the survey.^ showed: 

1. • Forty-two per cent of the advisers ' 
do not teach journalism but sponsor it as an 
extra-curricular activity* > 

2. T^in per cent of the^ respondents have 
» a major in journalism and another ten per 

cent have a minor in journalism. 

3. Seventy-eight* per cent of the teachr 
ers (39) had less jbhan the 12 hours in jour- 
nalism required for journalism certification 
in Wyoming. While only 11 teachers have 
enough hours in journalism to be -certified to 
teach it in W^^oming high schools, 26 teachers 
reported .that they did, -in fact, teach jour- 
nalism* 

^ 4* Only 16 per cent had any professional 
^experience in journalism. 

5^. The majority of the teachers -queried 
(52 per cent) said i:hey did not intend to 
take any courses in journalism in the future. 

Recommendations of the study include: 
strengthening certification requirement's, of- 
fering more post-graduate couraes^ and work-v 
.shops throughout the state, and requiring all ' 
English teachers to take basic classes in 
journalism as well as requiring all hi^h ' 
school students to have units of journalism 
or'mass media in English classes? " 
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COME^W«NG READABILITY AND CLOZE 
PROCEDURES FOR DETEJWINING FARMERS' 
COMPREHENSION OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
PUBLICATIONS IN. SOUTHERN BRAZIL 

Wilson Schmitt, M.S. 

University .of Wisconsin, 1974 

Adviser: Lloyd Bostian* ' * 
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ASCAR, the agricultural extension agency 
of the State of Rio, Grande do Sul, Brazil, > 
uses publications as one Orf the major means* 
of distributing technical information to far-^ 
mers. Practical questions for the agency in- 
clude: what i<s the level of difficulty of 
the writing and how well do farmers under- 
stand t^ese publications? 

*' Xhii experiment tested the level of dif- 
ficulty of a sample ASCAR publication using • 
Xtatz (Brazilian-Portuguese) readabil'ity for- 
mula and cloze procedure; Previous research 
.in both readability and cloze procedure was 
carefully reviewed. 

' Cloze scores were achieved by testing 

^farmers In spring 1974 with passages selectecf 
from 15 publJ.cations . Farmers were Inter- 
viewed in 16 municfpios representing the geo- 
graphic and agricultural areas serviced by 
ASCAR. The 225 farmers provided additional 
information on use of publications and ""other 
media. . ^ 

Readability scores ranked most publica- 

^ tions as "easy." According to Bonftuth's cri- 
terion, this represer]^ts an 88% comprehension 

• ratte. A' comparison of rank order of diffi- 
culty of the -publications, produced no signi- 
ficant correlations. ^However the- largest 
correlatipn"'('v38V was-found^between the cloze 
ranking and the author's xdnking. ' 

In testing cloze methodology, the com- 
monly-use4 exact word count method was com- 
, pared to synonym count/ but a synonym count 
did not improve cloze djLscrlmination. 

Of ^^dditional Variables analyzed, higher' 
cloze scores were significantly related to 
farmers* education, their judgement of ' ASCAR 
publications as easy to read, judgement of 
newspapers as easy to read*, and 'regularity of 

' newspaper reading. On the ^other hand, /amil- 
iirity with publication content, and disposi- 
tion towards publications were variables that 
did not affect farmers.V comprehension of the 
•analyzed material. ^. . 

'Conclusions are that ASCAR publications 



are written' at an appropriate level o^'diffi- 
culty and are comprehended sufficiently^ by 
Southern Brazilian, f armera . tCloze procedure 
is judged as « useful^tool for measuring pub- 
lication difficuxty. 

Finally/ some practical' recommendations 
are made, based on a stylistic analysis of 
the major errors made by reaponderrta in cloze 
completion, to help extension agents to bet- 
ter communicate with farmers. 
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COMMUNICATING 'HEALTH INFORMATION TO 
THE URBAN POOR:' AN EXAMINATION OF 
THE ROLE^'OF- THE MASS MEDIA IN 
THE HEALTH SYSTEM AND AN ANALYSIS OP'THE 
MILWAUKEE COMMUNITY HEALTH PJI^IR 

Virginia Marie Schramm/ M.A. 

University of Teaws/ 1975' 

Adviser: , Werner J. Severin 



This thesis presentii^ an overview of the 
-current, cri^s is in the nation's health care 
dei^ivery system; examines the media's sub**- 
stantial role in contributing to th^s crisis; 
and .analyzes the Milwaukee Community Health 
Fair/, a non-traditional/ consumer-oriented, 
health* project/ organized and coordinated by/ 
a consuner health organi'zation in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. The goal of the Fair was to in- 
crease consumer awareness of existing health 
resources and to increase consumers* opncern 
for community and personal health by: 1) pro 
viding a vehicle for personal-interpersonal, 
consuner-provider communication ; and 2 ) at- 
'^tractirig mass media attention to. the event/ 
thereby fostering a greater public awareness. 
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A CONTENT ANALYSIS OF THE WOMEN'S 
PAGES OF TlVt KAN*feAS NEWSPAPERS _ 

Marsha Sears, M.S. . 

University of Kansas, , 1975 

-Adviser: John B. Bremner 



This study examines changes in the con- 
*tfcnt of wHat traditionally fiave been called » 
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the women's pages of a newspaper. Five af-" 
»ternoon dailies were studied: the* Kansas Ci- " 
. ty.Star (lymsas state edition) and four Kan- 
sas papers — . the Lawrence Daily- Journal- - 
tforld f the Saliha Journal , the Topeka State 
Journal ,, and the Wichita Beacon . 

' Tjfe years studied are 1960 and 1972. 
19€0 was chosen"* because it predated the ac- . 
tive equal rights movement, which gained im- • 
patus from Betty Friedan's 1963 book. The 
Feminine .Mystique' . 1972 was-chosen because 
it was the year the research began. Randomly* 
. selected,' the same week from each year was ^ • 
studied: OctobeiK 20-26,. 

All material on women's pages, excluding 
advertising, was studied.' The material was 
. divided into two categories: "traditional" 
copy, relating to vjomen in their roles as 
homenakers, w'ives^^ mothers; and "now*" copy, 
relating to women in careiirs and in society 
in non- traditional roles. 

Though the changes varied from paper -to 
paper, the' study, shovfed that "now" material 
occupied more space and a greater percentage 
of the women's pages in the five papers in* ^ 
1^72 than in 1960. The Kansas City Star's 
"now" material 'increase-- was « the least,- from 
2.f- percent in lS$rf ;to 6.4 per cent. in 1972. 
The tfinhlfrt Bearhn Increased' the most in 
"now" material, from s'.l per cent in 1960 to 
40.1 per cent in 1972. . * • 

According to the results of a question- 
naire sent to the women's editors of the^ pa- 
pers, most readers still want club, society,.' 
ajid nuptial copy, but less than before. The 
editors agreed 'that woman's pages were be- 
coming more interesting/ because of wider 'a p- 
peal to a general ^audience.* 
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THE NEWS. MEDIA AN d' THE SAN ANTONIO 
DIPHTHERIA EPIDEMIC . 

" Kay Elizabeth Canter Sharp, M.A. 

University of Texas, 1974 

Adviser: DeWitt^ Reddick 



the thesis is a description-^and discus* 
sion of.ifiedia coverage of the San' Antonio 
diphtheria epidemic in €he- summer of 1970. 
The results of a content analysi#>^f the 



tirkt twelve weeks of coverage in three San 
Antonio daily newspapers and interviews with 
broadcast media personnel are- inclu1|led.' 
Problems encountered by news gatherers . and 
news sources are discussed, as* well as< sug< 
gestions fo?av.oiding such problems in the 
future. / ' o 



DIFFERENCES- DISPLAYED i^Y-.TWO AGE GROUPS 
IN REACTING TO IDENTICfAL MESSAGES *' ' 

Wendy Kay Sheltpn^ -M. A; 

- University of Pennsylvania,- 1^975 » 

Adviser: Larry Gross 

This study « explored the notion that 
J meaning is derived by"a reader as ^a- result 
I not of individual, isolated me8sa<ges which- 
* are .rejid, -bat rather as a result; of interac- 
tion between a message and ^hitracteris^ics 
brought' to' the communication situation by the 
^% reader ^himself. Specifically, the study 'ex- 

• amined the significance of differences in one 
of these characteristics, the reader's age. 

The messages used were daily newspaper 
horoscope columns. Readers ,in ^wo age groups 
high school students and senior citizens, 
were intervlewad on six days. Each of the 

■subjects had the same astrological 'sign, and 
each was asked ^to interpret the day's horo- 
scope listing. The subjects re-staged the.' 
message in their o%m words, and explained how 
the hQr6scope vas^bor was, not true foi: them * 

"^at day. 

-Tl\e interviews were analyzed in terms of 
seven categories, including specificity of 
restatement, ^specificity of illustration, ir- 
relevance of re-statement and illustration, 

• hedging factor, originality of vocabulary and 
"halo effect." 

*^The major .pattern to emerge was that the 
9lder subj-ects seemed to focus on specific , 
words in the given message, often to the ex- 
clusion of the meaning of the whole message, 
the'ybunger subj^ects appeared much more, com- 
petent in th^ir ability to recognize the tor 
tal structure of the message. P&ssible im- « 
< plications of this findiiig*were explored. 
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HALF-SHEETS AND HOPE: NISSZSSIPPr/ 
NEWSPAPERS IN THE CIVIL WAR , 

'John R; Shields, Jr., M.A. / 

Univ«fkity of Miiiistippi, 1974 * - 

c ... Advii«r: Ronald T; f'arrar 

In .1861^ Hiiiisiippi newspaper editors , 
forgot the differences which had divided ^ 
them during the election of I860 and cohcnn- 
trated their energies toward > uniting, the * « 
^citizens o^f the state' in a common goad* . ^ 
They used< their columns to plead, cajole, ad- 
monish and even threaten, dependif<j on the 
state of army and "civilian morale. Every 
%#rong sensed by„ the editors received acathirig 
attacks «s the |iewspapermen attempted to 
foster high morale- and defeat potentially 
dangerous .rumors. ^ \ , 

V. * Even during the lean years of ' 186 3- anti 
1864, those /few .editors whos^ newspapers had 
survive«f struggled to offer a modicum of hope 
to besieged Mississippians. When self- 
sacrifice and devotion failed to bring^ vic- 
tory, the finest talents of the newspape<:men ^ 
were severely tested in averting a premature 
collapse of thrf Confedt racy. ' Their responses 

to the challenge offer today's historian a 
t 

rare insight into the lives rZ those who 
manned the home front. (S' 



Throughout the war, the Mississippi 



press' contended^ with* capricious state and 
Confedezfate. governments, a widening scope o1^ 
military defeat,. f}.nancijil stringency and 
private suffering. That newspapermen contin- 
ued to labor under t|iese cond^ilg^ns is rather 
^remarkable, as was the optimytic front they 
presented to their readers • It.^s doubtful 
that the men and women of tke Confedei;acy •> 
would have remained resolute had the editors 
published the whole' truth about the desperate 
military situation, tHus the newspapers can 
hardl}* be faulted for glossing oVer the hard-^ 
ships and turning military defe'at to morale* 
victory,' • ' * 

Becaus^ the Confederate government chose 
•!^t to use the press .as a weapon against in-* 
ternal pressures, the newspapermen were -^eft 
to their own devices. They contended .wj|^ 
all their power against, that which-threatened 
the South *s quest for freedom, and ingoing* 
so, suffered 'ss much as, or*more^ than, any 
other •egment of •>4ississippi society* That 
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.the South was defeated .is factT equally evi- 
dent lis' the '.contribution of Nississip(>i*s !/ 
newspaper editors and their place in history. 



CRYSTALLIZING PUBLIC HATRED: 
KU KLUX KLAN PUBLJC* RELATIONS. ' „ 
- IN THE EARLY 1920s . 
• • . > - * . ' 

g^ohn.Mack Shotweli; N.A. ^ 

. University 9f Wisconsin-Madison, 1974 

,iviser: Scott M. Cutlip 

In •^rly 1920 the refVived Xu Klux Klan 
-was a. rather weak fraternal organization^ un- 
der the guidan(;e o!f .founder William'- J. Sim-« . 
i|ons. W^en the K^an began to stagnate and 
lose inoneyr SiJ9mons resorted to 'hiring "public 
oreljitions assistance' in the form of Edward 
• Young Clarke «nd the Southern Publicity As*o- 
elation of Atlanta. Within a y^ar and ^ hal*f « 
the Klan blbssomed ^froio^.a membership o£^'3,000 
'to«a national str^ngth^of more than iOO,b6o. 
By 1923 Klansmeii numbered in the millions.^ 

E« Iy> Clafke'and his aasocia,tes. Were ex- 
' eerienced i>rQmoters who^ had^ been sjiccessful . 
in'' fun'3-raising drives in the South. In 
their campaigA*,for the Ku* Klux*Klan, they era- 
ployed taany acceptable tools >nd tactics of 
contemporary public relations,* including' a ^ 
speakers* bureau, hoUse organs, press ren 
leases, *press conferences, p^licity photos, 
films, external publications, ^and pseudo^ . 
'events of many, kinds. At times, however, 
^.they ilso resorted^ to the unethical practices 

&f exaggeration, coverrups, character assas7 
> siriation, and blackmail. This thesis is a 
.study of^that campaign and its' impact on 
American society. ^ 

The* Klan promoters were able to .create 
the 'illusion of socially responsible perfor- 
mance by prei^enting the order as kx^ agency , 
for reform. Apptr^ntly reali;:,ing that' sup~ * 
port could best be arpused^^y^ stirring up' 
"^motion's against perceived social ills, 
Clarjce and his ^associates ofxfered the Klan as 
a panacea;.. Rather thana^ix^ecd the Kl^Ai' s 
messeges to some vague ''general publiCf** 
Clarke had ^is recr^uiters focus oii the power/ 
complex — opinion leaders, economic elites, 
institutional hierarchies ^ specXal-interest 
groi.p l^aders--and thus influenced public 
9pinion from i^ibHin communities.* 




0«CAiui6'of thil effective though ■ome- 
ti»«i jnefarioua, public relations campaign » 
the KXan promo ten mobilized many concerned 
Mericani in the early 1920i by crystdlliz- 
it)9 their vague, luipicioni into specific 
hatred! • , 
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M^RXCAN INDIANS IN 
. HARPER'S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 1857-1877 

J : 

Mancy Hurley Smiths M.S. 
* Univeriity of Kanioi, 1975 ; 
M * Advie«r: Calder Pickett 

Zii lt57,. the Plaini Indians had their 
first real' encounter with the U.S* Arny in 
what became known ai the Grattan Fight. At 
jffm tine, there; were few'whitei ^in the region 
coMpared to the many Indians and buffalo* By 
lt77, the buffalo were alnlbst gone, the last 
of the Indians had been 'driven to reserve* 
tlons, and the whites h«d[ taxen over.^ « 
; Harper *s lUuytrated Weekly began pub* 
^lishing in .1857 and did extensive reporting. 
qn'^Indians almost: .from the start. Considered 
one of the most successful journalistic ven- 
^ tures of its time; the Weekly 'is a treasure 
trow of Ame*rican Indian illustrations and a . 
valuable chronicle of the frontier white^' 
ffltory of the Indian-white conflict* 

This^ thesis i^ a historical study of, the 
treatment ^Indians received in the - Weekly f^oft 
1857 to 1877. ^ Every issue was examined for* 
tiie twenty-year period^ and an appendix i's 
ii^luded t^t chronologically li9ta every in- 
stance o'f Indian coverag'e discovered. 

The study shows that? most of the cove*-- 
age consisted' of fast-movihg, colorful" re- 
port § frpm biased, sources — military per- 
sonnel, frontier newspapers,^ and settlers* 
The Indians rf^d no^ spokesman , and the-'clear 
implication 'Was that i\one was considered cap- 
' able of the role^. * , * „ ' ' 

* .The study .(Shows th^t the Weekly 's edi- 
torial .cqmments about. Indian^ were usually 
benevolent and. enlightened, including some 
r?Vceptive exposes on the politics of Indian ^ 
, atiairs and the plight of resjervation ' 
•Iii2(^4n»)^ • * ^ 

A major point in the thesis ^s that the 
infpsmation used in «tditorial writing never 
*PP«frod to have l>eea^ipplied as a check 
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against' reports coming in from the frontier. 
This failing contributed a great deal to the 
general public* s biased perception of the- 
Indian-white situation in the West. 
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» UNIT PRICING: ITS ROLE IN 

RETAIL GROCERY ADVERTISINa 

* Ira Michael Southward, M*A.J.C* 

University of Florida, 1974 

Adviser: - Leonard J*~:Hooper 

This pa^er surveys the chain retail gro- 
cery industry of the United States and cate- ^ 
gorises the use of unit pricing in advertis- 
ing appeals. . * « 

'The paper studies, among other criteria, 
the effects of' size of the chain (number ^f 
outlets) and requirement by' itate law of unit 
pricing in retail grocery outlets on the use 
of unit pricing .in re^il grocery advertising* 

The paper also summarizes the type of' 
fidvertising and the media used in conveying 
unit-pricing information to the public. 
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, CONFIDENTIAL NEWS SOURCES AKP THE 
FLORIDA HEWSPAPER REPORTS \ 

Byron John St* Dizier, M*A«.^*C. 

^ University of Florida, 1974 

Adviser:^ ^ Harry H* /Griggs ^ 

This .study was ^ based .on the results of 
100 questionnaires sent %o ten reporters at 
each of Floridab's ten largest. daily newspa- 
pers. The questionnaire sought information 
about the reporter's frequency of use ofyre- 
liance upon and protection of confidential 
news sources* 'It also asked' the reporter's 
opinions o^ proposed '^shield laws" designed 
to provide him with a legal means of protect- 
ing 'his ^fource 's identity. 

^ Results of the survey showed that almost 
all reporters, regardless of the -type of news 
they xoveri rely heavily upon confidential 
sources in thrfir reporting. Twenty per cent 
of the respondents had at 'one time been asked 
by a judicial body to reveal the nam.es of 
£heir sources, ^ut ^nly one-fourth of them 
had' complied and named tiheir informant. A 



■iight majority wanted no shield' le9i»latioiV'<« 
at aXX# but of those favoring such a law, .al- 
most three -fourths wanted the privilege to be ^ 
absolute. ^ 

The results are important .for t^ rea- 
sons. They supply data on the actual day to 
day use* of confidential news sources by a 
large number of reporters^ and they reveal the 
opinions of a group seldom heard frcn but one 
that would be most affected by any shield law. 



A STUDY OF PUBLIC REIATIONS IN ' 
THE MIAMI LAND BOOM OF TH£ 1920S ^ 

Janes Russell S.tantpn; M.A.J.C. 

University of Florida* 1974 

Adviser: John Paul Jones ^ 

This peper represents a st-:dy of the ' 
Miami real estate and building boom dui^ing. 
the 19208 and of the p6blic relations prac- 
tices within the boom. 

The author's purpose in conducting the . - 
study was twofold: To gain an understanding o 
of -conditions that helped create the boom and , 
its collapse and to determine the extent to 
which* public relations was a factor in the 
boom. 

The aoithor chose to limit his study to 
conditions and practices in the Miami area>-^ 
the first area in Florida to feel the effects 
of both the boom and its collapse.* Condi- 
tions in that areat^ere typical of those * • 
throughout the State of Tlorida, if perhaps 
more' exaggerated. 

From. his examination of the period, the , ^ 
author drew several conclusions: The Miami 
boom was an orgy of land speculation caused 
by such- factors Us climate, Coolidge pros-* 
perity, and omprovements in transportation; 
it"came to an end after speculation reached 
a saturation point; many public relations 
practices were influential in makingi arid 
Stimulating a speculative atmosphere and in t 
cushioning the initial effects of the boom's \ 
decline. 
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THE'UTILITY OF PUBLIC SUPPORT* 
• TO CITIZEN ACTION' IN 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING 

Robert Moise Steeg, * M.A. 

' University of Pennsylv.ania, 1975 

Adviser: William: H. Melody / 

Support from members of the general pub- 
lic has been* lauded by both public-interest 
activists and academic observers as an impor- 
tant element of the pressure activities of 
citisen groups— collectivities of listeners 
or Viewers — in .broadcasting. In my thesis, 
I subjected thi!s assertion, to critical analy- 
siS/ determining whether^ and how a broadcast 
citizen^group^s public support— i.e. deaon- 
,strabls endorsement of its actioRs by layin- 
dividuals— can help it to exert pressure > 
within the American system of broadcasting. 

Through its -use of public support, a 
broadcast citizen group may attempt either 
to jgain legitimacy (i.e. standing) in • 
given proceeding or to exert influence over 
the outcome of a matter. I conducted an 
institutional analysis of the susceptibility 
of various 'citizen group targets— Congress, 
the FCC, the White House, the courts, and- 
broadcasting practitioners--to pressure 
based ^pon public support and directed toward 
these goals. ^ 

The analysis revealed the various spe- 
cific courses of action- through which, in re- 
lation to each target, public support can be 
"most effectively utilized^ to achieve group 

legitimacy or influence.'/ 
* ^ In'^addition^ this study developed a set 
,of generalizations to guide the effective use 
of public support by broadcast citizen o 

, groups. In the main, I found that while pub- 
lic support will be of' widespread usefulness 
to .the group seeking legitimacy , its utility 
towird group influence is far more c^^um- 

' scribed. In this latter regard: 

—A gvoup's public jsuppqrt will help it in-* 
fluence the legislative or administrative 
formulattion of broadcasting policy only if 
the' issue at hand is .politically salient -r 
i.e. is of widespread^ importance among the 

* electorate. On such issues, a group's pub- ^ 
Xi€ support adds to its actions democratic 
overtones wliich are politically and philo- 
sophically important to Congressinen , yho in 



turn clao seek to influence FCC rule-makingi 
on these iaauei«^ If ^the salient connotations 
are^ not initially attached to an issue# they 
may be tied to it^by the citizen* group 
through rie-'definition of the narrow broad- 
casting issue in terms of a more broadly im- ' 
portant concern. * 
-•When the, enforcement of broadcasting policy 
is at stake/ citizen groups seeking to uti- 
lise pub lie** sup port must appeal to alreact^- 
established legal provisions which require 
broadcasters and/or the FCC to respond to 
the expressed will of numbers of the public 
in order' to .satisfy; the "public interest."" 
In the absence of such provisions, a citizen 
group's public support will not help it to 
exert influence. 
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AND ART TRAINING ON ACTCUR/JCY OP 
DEPTH PERCEPTION FROM RELATIVE 
' , ' " SIZE CUES IN PHOTOGRAPHS 

Helen L. 'Steeves, M.S. * 

University of Wisconsin, 1974 

Adviser: John Fett 

Accurate depth representation is neces- 
sary for an impres'sion of reality in two di- 
mensions. The- perspective depth cues "are 
therefore importaot in pur ability to per- 
ceive (see and^ judge) depth in photographs. 
Relative size is the basic perspective depth 
cue. 

Recent experirnents h^ve indicated that 
in seme situations^ ''realistic detail" is an 
imp6F£ant factor in facilitating learning. 
Since a photographer's aim in making a .photo- 
graph is often g2;eatest accuracy of subject 
representation, it is assumed in this j>aper 
that accurate depth representation (therefore 
accuracy of viewer depth perception and 'Ac- 
curacy bf communication) is an important re- 
alistic detail in photographs If this as** 
sumption is correct, an attempt to define 
some conditions where accuracy of depth per- 
ception is greatest is clearly worthwhile. 

The factors C^conditions") tested in the 
experiment described in th^s paper were (1) 
viewjer- to- photograph distance a^hd (2) viewer 
experilence in using perspective depth cues. 



,i.e.^ ".artists" v^. "non-artists.** 

Viewer-to-Photoqraph Distance 

The accuracy with which vi^ewers perceive 
'depth in a photograph is* theoretically con- , 
trollable by a mathematical relationship be- 
tween focal length of the lens' used to take 
•the. photograph, print magnification and 
' Viewer-to-print distance. 

"correct" distance - focal length x ^ 
number of diameters of .magnification^ 

The "correct" distance gives proper per- 

o 

spective. Proper perspectj.ve means the most 
realistic impression of depth, i.e. the angu-~ 
lar relationships se4n bet^^ecn objects are 
the same as if the objects ^ere viewed with 
one eye from the original camera position. 

The experiment reported here tested the 

O 

influence of the correct viewer-to-photograph 
c» distance <Sn how accurately viewers judged 
depth from relative size cues in photographs. 
Viewer Experience 

The, history of perception theory shows 
.that an emphasis on i'lvdividual differences 
and past experience 'has gradually become dom- 
inant in modern theorle.s. These theories are 
supported by'(l) studies in different cul- 
tures indicating that background experience 
affects how viewers interpret illustrations, 
(2)^ experiments shpwing that prior *^knowledge , 
of subject matter or content of illustrations- 
influences their effectiveness as a learning 
tool and (3) research demonstrating t|iat 
training improves -three-dimensional ,depth . ' 
perception. ^ • 

To see if accuracy of depth perception 

was a learned response (if vieweifs familiar 
* 

with perspective depth cues were able' to 
judge ^epth-more accurately than less experi- 
enced viewers), this experiment also tested 
the influence of art training, on accuracy of 
depth perception- from relative size cues in 
photographs . 
Methodology 

Four photographs were taken. of two rec- 
tangular objects separated by different dis- 
tances in depth. The depth cues in the pho- - 
tographs were lifhi.ted to relative size. 

A total^of 54 subjects, half artists and 
half non-artists (27 in each experience 
group), and three viewing distance groups (18 
in each viewing distance group) viewed the 
four photographs. The "middle" viewing dis- 
tance group viewed the photographs from the 
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correct distance, determined by the •'d-f x m" 

formula* * ^ ' • 

Results 

A three-way analysis of variance (re- * 
peated measurements on one variable) showed 
tKat neither art training nor viewing/dis- 
tance had -a significant influence on accuracy 
of depth perception from relative size cues 
in photographs. 

The viewers' responses differed signifi- 
cantly for the four photographs.. Accuracy, 
was greatest for the easier -photographs with 
the shorter between-object d'iaTtances, and 
least for the photographs with the greater 
between-object distances* 

The -artists performed significantly bet- 
ter than the non-ar ti'^s ts on the- more diffi- 
cult photographs with greater betWeen-object 
distances* It is on these photographs that* 
the effect of training is more likely to show 
up* 



Differences between the image of public 
television in the -abstract, and the image of 
local publfc television appear to have been 
the result of "interactipns between their ex- . 
periences watching WUTT and the students' 
major field of interest, their past experi- 
ences with instructionfjil television, and 
their overall conceptualization of television 
primarily as an entertainment medium. While 
the students have a good ima^e of public tele- 
vision in the abstract, other problems, par- 
ticularly lack of program iiiformation, caused 
the overall attitude toward JWFT to be less 
positive th^n the attitude toward public 
television in general. 

Major recommendations included continued 
publicity 5f "public television" .as a term 
and description, with a special' publicity 
effort in the campus newspaper^ 
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THE IMAGE OF PUBLIC TELEVISION 
HELD BY STUDENTS OF THE COLLEGE OF" 
JOURNALISM AND COMMUNICATIONS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 

Clara "W* Stewart, M.A*J.C. j 

University of Florida," 1975 

Adviser: Arthur J. Jacobs 

This study determines the image. of pub- 
lic televisi^ held by students in the Col- 
lege of , Journalism and Communications from 
-their experience watching WUFT-TV, Channel 5, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

The sample of 185 show.ed low viewership ' 
of public television.' Although 80, percent of 
the sample watched television; 60 percent , 
never watched public television, and another 
25 percent watched it only, one hour -a week. 
Tho.se who did watch, did so infrequently, and 
they watched only selected programs. 

The description fojf WUFT chosen most 
frequently was "public television", but only 
by 21 percent of' the sample. "Educational, 
television" was a very 'close second, with 18^ 
percent. "University" and "informational, 
television" followed close behind. It is 
clear the station did not have a distinct 
image in the minds of the students. 
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AN ANA&VSIS OF THEIR EFFECTIVENESS 
AND A PROPOSED MODEL LAH 

Catherine Robinson Strong, M*A* 

Kent State University, 1974 

Aiivioor: Murvin 'Perry 

\ 

In the^l950s journalists decided that 
-politicians conducted too* much of*the pub- 

- ■ \ . * ■ ■ a . "... 

lie's business in secrecy*.' Except in rare 
instances, laws did not prohibit the^ practice 
of- excluding the public from government meet- 
ingi^ so members , of journalism societies 
launched a nation-wide campaign to enact 
open-meeting laws in each state. 

Laws requiring governmental meetings to 
be open to the public currently exist in for- 
ty-six states, but ojily ^hree score high in 
effectiveness. The law should include a 
poli^ statement, penalty and enforcement a 
clauses, notice provision, and detailed word- 
ing to control the extent of the law's juris- 
diction,, executive sessions and discussion- 
only meetings.. ^ 

The thesis includes a model law which 
would prohibit unnecessary private meetings. 
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THE SELECTION OF OUTSTANDI^IG FILMS 
, IN FIVE COUNTRIES: 
K METHODOLOGICAL. EXPLORATION 

Ptter Szekerei, M.A. 

Uniwriity of P«nniylv«nia, 1975 

AdviMr: G«org« Gtrbntr 

/ Th« study hai analysed th« ch^racttris- 
•tica of filmf aelacted "important" or 
"'outstanding" by the institutidna of film art 
auch aa liata of ,"great filma"; books; film 
' fMtivala and cinemathequea. it considered 
' thestt major queationa; (1) Nhich are the 
; films selected f rom^ among all lon^ films ever 
' produced? (2) What are tjve" nationalitiea of 
those filma selected by institutions In 
Europe and America? (3;) To what extent the' 
national and international Institutions pf 
film art agree upon "what is outatandlng" In 
film art?' (4) Are there direct relationshipa 
between aelectiona baaed on "aeathetic quali- . 
tiea" and selections baaed on coirenercial suc- 
cess^ (5) To what extent the "most distin- 
guished" selections determine the selections 
made by all other Inatitutiona? (6) Are 
there Americam iEilms conaidered as outstand- 
ing by European inatitutiona but not aelected 
by their American counterparts? The atudy 
has also been an attempt to compile the most 
^ comprehensive list of "all time, great filma" 
ever made. 

"Baaed on a '^laantitative research, the 
reaulta of thia pilot study have ahown that 

(1) The overwhelming majority of "all time 
great films" have been aelected from the -ml* 
nority^ of f iim ^producing countriea*— niainly 
from the U. S. and VTestem Europe; and that 
the ."world-map" ^of great films is especially^ 
narrow when the American inatitutiona aelect. 

(2) There is a national and international 
agr element upon "what is outstanding" in film' 
art. The agreement between the inatitutiona 
of the aamc country ia the lowest when the 
American institutions select. (3)" There is a 
direct relafiionship between the comnercial 
Succeaa of American filma and their aelec- 
tiQ^ta' by -the inatitutiona of film art in each 
of the five Countries but primarily in the 
U.S. (4) Moat of the filma aelected by a few 
inatitutiona aa the "moat outatanding art 
worka" have alao been selected by all other 
institutions investigated. (5) A great many 
internationally recognized American filma 
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have.^^ot been selected by any of the investi- 
gated. American institutions, although the 
number of American films selected 'by all 
American- sources together has exceedid the 
number of American films, selected by all 
European institutions. 

' The over-representation of 'top grossing 
films, the non-selection of *intematio'nally 
recognised. American films by the American in- 
stitutions themselves have been interpreted, 
as indicators of the lack of an aesthetic 
concept of "what is outstanding in film art" 
and as indicators of assumed/ concepts and 
values outside the realm of aesthetics. The 
study was an attempt to initiate a systematic 
sociological research on our film culture and 
to reveal the sad fact that the" selection of 
-outstanding art works has been determined by 
factors inherent in commercial -and {>olitical 
considerations, J.nternational market power 
and in the unilateral flow of audiovisual 
communications in the international market. * 
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HOMEN IN ILLUSTRATIONS FROM • 
LADIES' HOME ^JOURNAL (1890-1899) 
.^^NITY FAIR (1920-1929 ) 

Nancy Jane Taylor, M.S. 

university of Illinois, 1975 
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,,,llje purpose of the thesis is to under- 
^ stand the reality that women were creating 
and experiencing 'in the 1920*s by studying 
its reflection in the commercial illustra- 
(tions in one of the most timely magazines of 
|the decade. Vanity Fair , The material stud- 
Isd includes tHe covers, the advertising art 
jand the illustrative designs used ithroughout 
^the magazine and, for comparison, also 
throughout Ladies* Home Journal from 1190 to 
1199. The method of research used was per- 
sonal immersion in the magazines in order to 
recognize the' patterns and changes in the im- 
'ages ^and styles presented, and to then relAte 
representative illustrations to the attitudes 
of each magazine's specific audience. 

It was apparent from this analysis chat^ 
by studyj.ng commercial illustrations' one can 
gain insight not just into the historical 
eventa of a period, but alao into the illu- 



•ions and th* eMOtions of XYm people living 
together «t the tine. The style of graphics 
end. the portrayal of vonen (as seen in the 
acoOMpanying illustrations) reflects both 
changes in artistic traditions and changes xn 
attitudes towards each graup of wosien. 
Ladies' Home Journal *s caamitjhent -to the tra- 
^ditional values of hone and family was in 
sharp contrast to Vanity Fair's esij^hasis on 
frivolous gaiety and, social liberation. Yet 
despite the change in graphic style and sur- 
face content/ and despite the efforts wonen 
%Mre making in each period toward social and 
economic freedom/ the underlying image of 
wonen as either romantic virtuous creatures 
(in Ladies'* Home Journal ) -or romantic, silly 
creatures (in Vanity Fair ) changed very 
little. ^" 
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increased so no pattern could be identified. 

The study measured and\ compared several 
other variables as* well, /including proport'ion 
of news hole, devoted to ^environmental ne^rsy 
types of pollution given greatest play/ 
sources of environmental articles, and 
sources of infor^tion within those articles* 
It was found thaf there is a heavy reliance 
on government sources of environmental news 
and a limited use of industrial, academic and 
private (including conservation) news sources* 
Also/ it was found that ttaff sources and 
wire service, sources are used fairly equally 
in environmental news coverage/ and that ^ a 
paper's heavy reliance, on wire copy can re- 
sult in over*emphasis of news of natiozial 
scope* 

In comparing the environmental coverage 
of the 11 dailies during the study's time 
frame (March and April/ 1972)/ the Washington 
Post and Los Angel e a Times made the best over- 
all showings* They devoted more total space/ 
a greater proportion of news hole/ had high 
frequency counts » and gave greater play to 
environmental news- content than did the other 
nine papers. The New York Daily News / New 
York Post and Philadelphia Evening * Bulletin 
made the ^poorest overall showings in compari- 
son with Jtheir peer papers. ' 



The term Afghanistanism refers to the 
practice of ^giving attention to things far 
removed and ignoring those closest and most 
obvious. This study's primary quest was to ^ 
determine if the nation's largest daily news- 
papers (^hose with circulatiohs over 500,000) 
' are practicing Afghanistanism with reg^ird to 
environmental news^ Specifically, the hy- 
pothesis which stated that a significant re- 
*lationship exists between the scope of envi- 
ronmental news and the display it is given 
was tes.ted'by computing a contingency coef- 
ficient which proved to be significant at the. 
.05 level of probability. 

To measure, display,, an attention score 
was computed based on space measurement in 
column inches. Each article's scope or focus 
was measured on an ordinal scale ^kccording to 
.the proxiAtity of its news. 

In examining the relationship between 
display and focu^ further, it was ^und that 
environmental news of international i focus re- 
ceived the greatest -play overall. However, 
display did not increase Ciniformly as ^focus 
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FOR' ISOLATING DIMENSIONS 
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Nancy Signoriel-JLi Tedesco, M*A* 

'University of Pennsylvania, , 1975 

Adviser: George Gecbner 

• ' ^' {I ' ' 

This study examines the portrayal of ma- 
jor characters in a four year (1969 - 1972) 
sample of prime-time, network , dramatic tele- 
vision plays and televised feature films. 
The specific focus of this analysis is to 
isolate the image of males arid females in 
television <drama. 

The analysis is a simple but yet spphis- 
titrated analytic scheme, to examine the most 
extensive i^rchive of message analysis data 
currently available^ This data is part of 
the ongoing Cultucal Indicators Project at 
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the Annenberg School of Communications at the 
-Univeraity of Pennsylvania . The ,^nalytic 
procedure consisted of two multivariate sta- 
tistical' techniques cluster contingency 
analysis as well as traditional analytic 
descriptive statistical procedures. Method- 
ologically, the study demonstrates the util* 
'ity of these multivariate statistical tech- 
ni^es^ for the development of reliable and 
replicable measures of characterixation and 
cultural indicators. • 

Substantively; the study finds that 
characters in dramatic television., programming 
can Sa^ described accurately by three dimen- 
sions of characterization — a. morality di- 
nansion, an effectiveness dimension, and an 
age, dimension. These dimensions are isolated 
in three analyses — the analysis of all 
characters in these programs as well as' the 
spacific analyses of only males and only fe^s 
males. 

'Tha dimension of j:haracterization 

(morality) reveals that characters are di- 
vided into those who are basically "good** and 
those who are basically '*evil." In particu- 
lar, "good** characters are those categorized 
as good, successful, and/or happy; while 
"evil? characters include those categorized ■ 
as^'bad, unhappy, unsuccessful, the killers, 
and/or those who are killed. 

The effectiveness .dimension of charac- 
terization reveals that major characters are 
also differentiated into those who do things 
(the "effective^ ) and those who do <not or can 
not perform (the '*inef fectiveTt) . This dimen- 
sion is interpreted as representing the basic 
distinction, ^between male and female charac- 
ter images in dramatic television program- 
ming. 

The image of femininity revealed^in. this 
analysis of characterization's is one of pas- 
sivity; overall, f females are married, portray 
comical roles, are unemployed, are young, and . 
neither successful nor unsuccessful. They 
are attractive and warm, but also powerless 
and stupid. Females generally lack independ- 
anca and are missing when adventures take ^ 
place. Moreover, they are more XJLkely to be 
Victimized than commit violence, and are less 
likely to be bad. 

The image of masculinity in television 
dr^ama is, .in many respects; just the opposite-^ 
of ^hat of femininity. M'^^^* '^^^ active and 
independent;^ they are older, portray serious 



roles, \ara empl^yed,^ have adventures, and*are 
more likely^tp be Involved -in' violence. Males 
are active, powerful, and smart whila also 
fairly attractive and warm. However, their 
independence requires that they remain un- 
'attached (not married) and thus are able to 
take risks. 

fhim study also subst^antiates the find- 
ings of previous analyses of mass mediated 
character images, in particular, an im'por- 
tant and consistent finding is 'the under^ ' 
representation of women in these programs. 
Spacifically, only 2$ percent of . the major 
characters in this sample of' dramatic tele- 
vision programs are females. 

'overall, this analysis reveals that the 
characters who populate dramatic television 
programming from 1969 to 1972 convey images 
that maintain the societal status quo, supr 
port traditional notions of social morality; 
and perpetuate traditional stereotypes of 
human nature.' / 
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Fublic opinion polling attempts to get 
citisens to think about a situation. This 
involves communicating a situation to re- 
spondents, so that Respondents construct ide- 
as of the situation, and then, pexfhaps, an- 
swer a question about the situation. -Involv- 
^^cititens in governing cannot neglect 
citijen participation— by polling or t>ther 
means— being limited by people's communica- 
tive and cognitive capacities about situa- 
tions. Ke cannot discover these limitations 
if we only observe answers to poll questions. ] 

'This study described reepondents' ca- 
pacities to cope With situations differing in 
element quantity (the number of things in- 
volved) and -type of content (whether things 
were ordere4 in time) . Dependent measures 
were pictorial constructions of ideas of iit- 
uations. Communication was reflected by the 
number of elements and copnections in idea . 
constructions) cognition was shown by how tlie' 
elements were put together. « 
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' Rttsults showfd that people had a diffi- 
cult time getting idaas. of situations with 
nore than a ""faw^ alamants. Tha nuinbar of ale* • 
nants in ideas incraassd as the' number of . 
elements in situations increased; The types 
of ideas people used# to accommodate more 
elements, indicated cognitive difficulties. 
Time-lines in situations created difficulties, 
for respondents. 

The findings proyide some empirical 
guidelines 'fbrV^l'Ibring questions to respond- 
ents* capacities. They also suggest that new 
polling procedures must be ihvented to help 
people think about mora compound situations. 
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This study att&npted to determine the 
pattern of news diffusion of Vice President 
Spiro Agnev*s resignation October 10, 1973, 
among the students of South Dakota State Uni- 
versity,'' Brookings , 

The study was conducted by using a five- 
percent simple random sample of ^SDSU stu- 
dents. A questionnaire, yhich askred the 224 
respondents the first source of information, 
the time of hearing .the news, location 6£ 
hearing the news, if"they*had told the news 
to anyone else after hearing- it, and if they 
had sought further information from any 
source; is the basis for this sludy. 

The most important finding frob this 
study was that when the event had "extraordi- 
nary" significance, ** interpersonal source be- 
came the moist important first source of; in- 
formation, followed by television and radio, 
in order. Newspapers became the least im- 
portant first source. 

One -conclusion was that as Interp^ersonal ' 
communication became important due to the ^ 
"extraordinary significance" of the event, 
the role. of females in interpersonal comm.uni- 
catdon also became dominant. It was found 
that mora females hadHnterpcrsonal *so£irce 



as tha first source of information; wore fe-^ 
males told someone else after hearing it 
from the first source, and thus activated 
the word-of-mouth communication channels^ 
and more females sought further information 
froln interpersbnal sources. 

A brief- review *of . fifteen iJnpbrtant nevs 
■diffusion studies conducted in» the Unite'd 
States is also included. 
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B. Roy Thompson, M.A. 
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The study addressed itself primarily to 
Festinger's th<*ory of Cognitive Dissonance 
and its inherent concepts of Selective Expo^ 
sure and Selective Perception, as applicable 
to the weekly television show, "All in the 

family". Subjects, consisting of 100 black 
and 156 wjiite junior high school students 
from Berlin, New Jersey, first answered a 
"social issues** questionnaire to determine 
degree of prejudice.- Then, after listening 
'vto a tape recording of - excerpts, from the.^show, 
they answered a questionnaire about **A11 in 
the Family", which replicated portions of 
previous studies by Miltop Rokeach and Neil 
Vidmar, as well as Stuart Surlin. Data were 
tested by Two-Way Analysis of Variance, "t" 
tests, two-tailed, and the Chi Square statis- 
tic. - ' , 

Festinger was found 'to be substantially 

J confirmed ?roong teenage viewers of "All in 
the Family" r with a notable body of findings/ 
in support^ of the Rokeach/Vidmar and Surlin 
applications of Selective Perception. Race 
appeared to be a more- predominant factor in 

* 'influencing respondents* perceptions than^ 
either sex of the viewer or degree of preja- - 
dice. Generally, respondents tended to iden- 
tify with the television characters who held 
similar beliefs to 'their own and who were of 
the same race and sex. Although much hf the 
show's satiric content was generally per- 
ceived- as intended* many blacks found the 
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.iih6w*'a portrayal of white prajudica ^against 
blacks to ba offenaiva^ Whila converaaiy# a 
portion of tha^whita teenagers found the 
ahow'a portrayal of- black prejudice against 
whites to be offensive. The 6'lgotryoriented 
racial^ huncr on the show was alio found to 
senra.as a .confirmation of ejilsting viewer 
prejudice among^ many 'teenage viewers, 'both 
white and black.^ ^ ^ - 

the Selective Exposure aspect of "Fest- 
inger's theory was only partially confirmed. 
With whites' viewing^ the show more *so than^ 
blackpf the race of the teenage viewers was 
found Jbo be a statistically significant fac- 
tor in influencing exposurf to the show. 
High prejudice blacks viewed the show^'l^es^ 
than low prejudice blacks, but not signifi- ' 
cantly so. The extent of a viewer's preju- 
dice also did not appear to influence the 
willingness of whites to expose themselves to 
?*A11 in the Family". This latter finding was 
contrary to the findings of Roke'ach and Vid- 



viaws separately within their offices' during 
the spring of 1915^ .^^Y. questioned with 

respectt to their attitudes toward. Financial 
Public Relations practices, their existing 
relationship and the type of relationship 
.which Would be i^ost beneficial to them in the 
future. , * ' ^ 

The findings of the thesis were pfesent<« 
. ed in descriptive terms. ^ Generally, the data 
obnfirMd the researcher's supposition that 
there was not much direct contact between the 
two groups. The study did shed light on why 
this is BO and uncovered areas where this 
coMiunication could be increased for mutual . 
benefit. 
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SELECTED BANK HOLDING' COMPAHY- 
, TRUST OFFICERS » VIEWS OF 

CORFORATE FINANCIAL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PRACTICES 

, Titril'M. Throckmorton, M.A.J.C. 

I university ^o*f Florida, 1975 

. * Adviser: Glenn A. Butler 

Financial Public Relations or Investor 
Relations is. a relatively new profession, 
having gained widespread- prominence in the 
lMO*s.. Financial Public Relations practi- 
tioners have directed their energies ^mainly 
•toward the 'individual investor and <the more 
than 12,000 security analysts acroas the 
country. 

. The?ipurpose of this study was to, explore 
the relationship that exists between tlhese 
Financial Public Relati'ohs practitioners and 
Bank Trust Departments. Today, Bank Trust 
Departments control the world's largest pool 
of investment money— more tha'n $4pO billion. 

A probe was conducted within the state 
of.^Florida among the eleven ],argest Bank 
Voiding Companies. The Trust Officer and/or 
the Investment Trust Officer. of each Bank^ 
Holding Company were given in-depth inter-. 



In a study designed to look at the 
agenda-setting effect of mass' teedia three 
kinda of •media — newspapers, news magazines, 
. and network television news— were .'examined 
for attention to two international news 
issues, the European Economic Community and 
the French presidential election « In addi- « 
tion to the ^content analysis of media, two 
population samples were surveyed for knowl- 
edge about the two news issues. 

No- significant linear correlation be- 
tween media use- ai}d information question 
scores i^s fpund; and no signifidrit differ- 
ence between population samples was discerned. 
The, author points to -a potential threshold. • 
effect^ below which "^agenda-setting is not 
operative. v 
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THE CHARLES KUR^T "ON THE ROAD" 
•••TELEVISION StRltSt A STRUCTURAL 
AND PRODUCTION ANALYSIS 

Jane Thornton Tolbert, M.A.J.C. 

. Unlveraity of Florida,' 1975 

Advlaert Kenneth A. Chriatiansen 

^ There are several reasoria for the aelec'- 

tion of "On the Road" aa a topic for atudy. 
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'First, thm cfharUt Kuralt t«ri«»«^*repretent)i a 

f ignificant-^styls of reporting* Second> th« 

■•ries is important bscausji' of its-^wid« audi-* 

"(tncs appsal. Third, th« inysstigatdr wantsd 

toachisvs an understanding Of t^s Charles 

Kuralt technique 

; It was determine^'d that the investigation 

must (l)-^dsvelop a system for analyzing the , 

organization, vocabulary, leads, endings, and 

types of questions and responses; (2) probe 

the-background-of ^Kuralt's. literary develop- 

.■ent, and (3) analyze production techniques. 

• , * 

and question those participating in the pro- 

duction of the series to determine if> there, 

* • * • * 

are any formulas for the series* 

To this end, the investigator examined 
the early Writings of Kiofalt at the Charlotte 
News ,- his work on CBS' News special^, his '*0n 
the Road" production,, and his writings , for 
the CBS radio series entitled' Dateline Ameri- 
ca * To attain a comprehensive understanding' 
of the "On the Road" series and the Kuralt 
approach, the investigator travele^d/with Kur- 
alt and the crew to watch stories\being pro- 
duced • ^ 

Through interviewing Kuralt,^*examining 
the production of "On the.Road^ and analyzing 
the writing style of the series, three gener- 
alizations about the siaries can be made* 
First, Kurait's method-^^T^xpression Is^what 
makes the* series. The production techniques 
are straightforward* Secpnd, the appeal of 
the series can be attributed to V:t8 human in- 
terest quality^ Thirdt certain stylistic de- 
vices reappear throughout the series* f 
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THE CORRELATES OF REPORTER PERFORMANCE 
AND INFLUENCE: • A STUDY OF 
1971 IOWA LEGISLATIVE REPORTERS 

' Hi Hard Robert Torgerson, M.S* 

Iowa 'State University, 1974 ' 

Advisor: J* Paul Yarbrough 

The abudy focused on data drawn from ^25 
bf 26 reporters wfio spent half or inpre of ♦ 
their working hours^ covering the legislature* 
'lt*s purpose was to examine correlates of re- 
porter performance and- influence within a 
legislative system/ To. accomplish this the 
-following obj^ectives were kept in mind: 1) 
determining how reporters perform with par- 
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ticular emphasis upon detarming if there is 
variability in their V^^^ormance, 2) assuming 
that variabil4.ty existb in- reporter perfor- 
mance, to examine.ante< edent factora' and an- 
cillary behaviors associated with individual 
reporter's behavior-, arid 3) examining t:he 
consequences ^of this behavior^ especially the 
way it relates to the influence of reporters ^ 
in the legislative system. 

A reporter's activity was conceptualized 
. as the articula%ion of 'three wjor itubsys terns: 
mass media, legislative, and target systems. 
Zach have several components, with the legis- 
lative reporter in tfhe focal position. 

23 variables, separated into five cate- 
gories, were developed*' * 

Structural factors' comprised four .vari- 
ables* . Three dealt with -editor concerns, 
vhjLl^ the other was the type* of Mdium for ^ 
which a reporter' works. 

Reporter ' perceptions ^comprised eight 
variables* Three were reporter perceptions 
of news values, and five were reporter's per- 
ceptions of theiir.^roles* 

Reporting performance was comprised of 
one variable contrasting investigative, report** 
ers with reaction reporters* 

Ancillary ^behaviors comprised six vari- 
ables. Four resulted from analysis of re-^^ 
sponses relating to the techniques a 'reporter 
uses in dealing with sources. Two additional 
measures related to perceived norms governing 
reporter-source interaction* 

Consequences , of reporter performance 

• 'comprised four variables dealing such mea- ^ 

sures. 

The independent variables constituted 
all the variables except consequences of re- 
porter performance, while the dependent vari- 
ables were reporting performance #nd conse- , 
quences of .reporter performance. 

♦ 
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EDITORIAL REACTIOH^OF 
SANTIAGO NEWSPAPERS TO • 
ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL EVENTS OF ^ 
^ ALLENDE'S GOVERNMENT 

* Flavia Lucia Correa Torreao, M*S- 

University of -Kansas, 1974 
Advisers John B* Bremner 

The election, on. September 4, 1976, of 
Salvador Allende Gossens to the presidency of 



Chil« put Chile in tht headlines of newtpa* 
pert end newe megaxinet throughout the world. 
Allende waa elected on a, platform to lead 
Chile along the road^of aocialism.^' During 
hia three yeara at .the head of the Chilean 
government,. Allende had to face enormoua ^^eco- 
nonic and political probl^a. On September 
ll\ lf73, the- raili'tary, in a coup d'etat, 
^overthrew Allende* a- conatitytional government 
and eatiabliahed a military dictatorship in 
Chile. 

Thia theaia ahalyxea,the editorial 
atancea. of two Santiago daily newspapera, the 

right-wing El Mercuric , and the left-wing El 
3iqlo , to determine how the neWapapera re- 
^ acted to draatic economic and political ^ 
change. The thesia- examinee the editorial 
poaitiona the two newspaper a took on eight 
economic and political eventa during 
Allende 'a government. 

The findinga ahowi^t^at emotionaliem and 
Vectarianiam characterized moat of the edi^ 
torials in both*papers. In general, the 
right-wing paper took .eta ndi unfavorable to 
Allende on all^^ight eventa atudied,. and, in 
neral, the left-wing paper took atanda fav- 

s 

orVble to Allende. Neither paper changed ita 

rial poaitiona during the entire period 
of , the^ atudy. * 

TnW theais' con elude a that neither paper 
f^|||fil le^v ita editorial reaponsibility to 
help the public underatand' the direction of 
charige ,and the importand and controveraial 
'iaauea of the\Allende government. 
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cokparative\evaluation or 

AGRICULTURAlX irjFORMATION 
SOURCES BY\WISC0NSIN 
FARMERS AND l^HEtR ^ONS 

Callix I.'tidofia, M.S. 

Unirerai'ty of Niaconain,, 1974 

Adviaert Eugene. A .^^oupa. 



The objectivea of^thi 



a atu^^« 



(1) 



To identify the differercca betwe'^n Wiaconain 
farmera and their aona» evaluationa^of agri- 
cultural infopnation aourdea for apecific aa- 
pttcta farming operation and manageo^ntf 
^(2) To identify the differenc^a in how \^e 
fathers and the aona jkaaeaa the cha^actei^ia- ^ 
tica of agricultural .information aourceaAo)' 
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To gain an inaight into the relative impor- 
tance of agricultural information. aourcea> for 
varioua and specific aapecta of fanning. 

Date for thia atudy were obtained from 
' two grdupa of reapondenta. The firat group 

compriaed of 104 Wiaconain farm youth aelecK 
' ,ted from the participanta of the Farm and In- 
duatry Short Courae held at the Univeraity of 
Wiaconain, Madiaon, from Feb. 11 - March 31, • 
1974. The aecond' group waa made up of the 
fathera of the aelected youth. Mair quea- 
tionnairea were uaed to collect data from- 
both groupa. 

except for information aourcea auch aa 
newapapera and family memberay there were 
diaparitlea in the fathera' and^ aona* concep-. 
tualixationa of the information sourcea*for 
■oat of the aapecta of farming. Moat of the 
diaparitiea.. occurred in the ratinga of the 
importance of farm brganizationa and local 
cooperative. The fathera conaidered theae 
aourcea' more Important for' many, aapecta of 
farming than did the aona.' Apart from the 
extenaion ag'enta» who the aona rated "^aa a* 
more important source of information for crop 
production than did the fathera, the aon-a 
evaluations of other information sourcea were 
generally lower than their fathers. 

Regarding the aources of information on 
environmental iasuea, the aona thought local 
cooperative, own experience and salesmen were 
leaa important thifn did their fathera. ' 

A greater percentage of fathera than of 
the ^ona fell: that the extenaion agenta were 
handy or available, trustworthy and easy-to- 
talk with. •'Similarly, more fathera than aona- 
felt that*" radio farm programa were -up-to- 
date. But on the other hand/ fewer fathers 

.# 

than aona conaidered their own experience up-, 
,to-date. Government bulletin^ and reporta- 
were judged practical, up-to-date^and^ 'ap^ 
proachable* by more aona titan fathera. 

Generally, it appeara the aons were more 
skeptical and judgemental of agricultural in- 
formation aourcea than^ their fathera. 

From the findings of this research, the 
author recommenda -that auitable,\nedia ahould 
be uaed to effectively and ef f icientlr <l^-«" 
aeminatct apecific kinda of agricultural in- 
formation to farmera. The inforjnation needa 
^and media uae patterna of Wiaconain farm > 
youth— the probable future farmera— ahould b'e 
given apecial conaideration by agricultural 
commun^catora . 
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A SPECIFIC KIND OF JOKING 
. IK' A SMALL FACTORY , 

Joseph Alan Ulli An, N.A. . 

Thi Univ«r»lty. of P«nniylv«ni«, 19 75 

<f ' * • - * 

Advisors Virginia Ingsrsoll 

, Ths study^ attsnqptscl to discovsr ths-^ con- 
ditions which surroundsd the bantering type 
of joking^behevior occurring ix) a particular 

Industrial setting. This aspect-of-~joking— 

activity was chosen because a critical Re- 
view of the ^literature showed', that the use of 
conditionsTl^p. support interpretations of the 
functions of joking was necessary, though 
often ignored, in research on joking behavior. 
In an attempt to remedy this si^prtcoming, a 
.iMthod of recording conditions was deviseO . 
and a field study was conducted. For each 
joking interaction the following conditions 
associated with 'jokij\g were 'examined: the ^ 
identity of the joker, the person joked with 
(the jokee)r the target bf the joke, and the 
audience. Also recorded were the time, the 
place, the ability of others to' enter the 
interaction, and the specificity of .the re.- 
ferent. 

After the two raon.th field study was con- 
ducted, the results were analyzed. Patterns 

mrm discovered indicating that joking was 
not randoms Certain pjiople joked morii tha^i 
oj;hersf cerjtain people were joked-.with*more 
than others; and fcer,tain p'eople were in the 
audience more than others. Looking at each 
worker ''s joking activity it appeared that for 
each worker' em equilibrium existed among the 
roles: .Each* worker jpked as. much as jie was v 
joked .with and as much as he was the target ' 
of jokes. In addition some people* joked nore 
with certain people, "and some^ rarely joked at 
all with others*. 

In terms ol the other variables, the 
results suggested that joking occurred at 
different frequencies during the course ^of^ 
the week as well as during the course of the 
day.. The frequency of joking als<;^ varie'd 
.according to- place. ^ These overall patterns 
were at times' reflected by each" worker' s 
individual patterns and, at times, each 
worker's patterns were unique^ These 
patterns, combined with those concerning con- 
text and referent, provided the grounds 
■peculating about th« «xi»tence of individual v. 



' joking > Strategies; * « 

During the time of analysis of the^iUtai 
~a joking sequence was 'found that occurred 
upon, the Introduction of new Information. In 
such instances, the bearer of' inforaation 
would eventually become the target of joke 
by the person to whom the news was most reler 
vant. A study was devised ^to discover'huv 
often this joking^ sequence occurred after the 
introduction, of new infor|Mtion. It was 
found to occur quite frequently. 

Other directions for research are su9- 
^ested by this study. The examinatioh of 
conditions associated with joking aight^'be 
studied in other types of groups such as 
families or parent^taaeher- associations. Oifr^ 
ferent types of indirect coMSiunications that 
subvert other forms of interactions, such 
as insulting, fighting, flirtation, and sar- 
casm also- might be studi#d' using this ap- . * 
proach. 
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. . WRITING ly HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS: 
.A CONTENT .ANALYSIS 

Sandra' Relene Utt, MSJ ^ 

West Virginia University, 1974 

Adviser: Edward C. Smith 

Frequency of language errors by iiigh ' 
school juniors at Eastern Academy, Norfolk, 

Virginia, was determined by content analysis. 

"J * ' 

Categories of errors were grammar, syn- 
taLx,". punctuation, and spelfing. 

Spelling proved the most difficult cate- 
gory for the students. \ ^ 

Grammar errors were second most fre- 
quent. Incorrect use of it, ' ^ou , and, they . 
accounted for moat grammar errors. Also evi- 
deat were lack of agreement in number of sub- 
ject and verb and lack of agreement in number 
or person of pronoun and antecedent. 

Third highest frequency of errors. was 
punctuation, misuse o"f the comma being the 
most frequent. 

Syntax was the -fourth largest category* 

The student correcting his own errors " 
resulted in reduction in frequency Of errors. 
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TItB ECONOMICS' or AUTO RACING 
Kurt Van d«r Dussenr M.A% 
Indiana Univttsityr 1974 

Adviaart. 'WilliaiR L. Pi'ttnan - ^ . 

Tha aport of autoroobila racing haa* rar*-l 
lY h9mn tha aubjactof anything other than , 
color fori (and 'of tan miTa Vending) feature -^ato- 
riaa and. auparf icial "who-won-the-raca-and- 
who-^aa-killad** nawapaper coverage. All but 
ignorad liy the newa nad^ia haa baen tha^tact 
that from ita inception ^rofeaaion'al auto 
racing haa bai^n a multi-million dollar bat* , 
tlaground whare tha ata)ce« ara high and tha ^ 
cbata ^ara often higher. 

Thia graduate-level writing project con- 
^aiata of a five-part newapaper. aeriea plua 
three magaxine-length articlea which explore 
tha coatly economica of racing from- two dif- 
'fareht viewpointa. The fir at involve a an ex- 
amination of.* the actual coata*'and financial 
diff icultiaa involved by email and. large 
teams alika^JLn competing in eventa like the 
Indianapolia '500 major-league atbck car 
racih^r.^ We findr for^exam^ler that a. modern * 
Indianapolia-car coata about $80,000— and ^ 
that the coat of running a team at Zndiahi^-^ 
lia can exceed $200,000. , The aacpnd viewr 
point relates to^the nature and degree of 
corporate involvement i^ auto- racing— who ia 
apanding how much in what waya *for what rea-. 
aona* There, for exanfple,.. we find that Good- 
year *and «Pireatone alone .have apent more than 
$100 million on racing in the paat ten yeara. 
f Baaed* principally on extenaive inter- 
viewe with fcnowredgeabie peradna in racing 
over the aunmer o£ 1974 the aTtiiclaa con- 
elude that ra^ng- ia, in ^danger of pricing it- 
aelf out of exiatence. For. as the aport'a 
coata apiral ever higher, fewer and fewer ' 
aponaora are' willing to foot the bllla. 



AH EVALUATION OF'PJWJSS PERFORMANCE 
, IN INDIA TjiROUGH CONTENT 
ANALYSES OF ' 1^73 NEWSPAPERS 

JoI)n V.-'VilanilamV M.S\ 

Taaipla- Uhiveraity, 1J754 

Adviaart John Lent . * 



-The objective. o^ thl^, atudy ii to tvalu- 
jate preaa parformance in Ihflia.jby analyxing 
F» the content of aelected newapapera .and by 
/judging tha content againat certain, critical 
tvtataaianta made by gdvernment author it leaf 
l^nawapapar. •ditora, journaliam educatpra and ' 
iotlierii\ /- . • . 

: The m9it frequent criticiam in India ia 

* |that con^lonerata newapapera (thoae nianaged 
'directly or indirectly by ^raone or 'truat^ ^ 
or corporftione^ having large, financial inter- 
ieata in other induatriea or buainaaa concerna) 
Ugnora ctevalopmental prdblama facing the na^ 
'Jbion aa they .are mbre^ interea'^ed in p]reaent- 

*ing govarnmental .and^ polltic<il.ne%ra« Accord- 

t. . * ' . ' 

• ing ^to Indi'ji'is Deputy Mipiater for Informa-.' 

^tidn and »Brcadcaa ting-, "igdvamment ia cbimit-, 
ted to'delink nawajpapere from big induatrial 
houaea*** Thia^ ^a^^A, aerioua atep that af facta 

^ th« freedom' of^the 'prf>aa in India. It^ia^ea-. 
aential, therefore, that a ayateaatid' analy- 
aia of the' manifeat content ot Indian newapa- 
para ia/made to examine whether .±here ia any. 
aigni^icant correlation between ownerahip^ and 
content. ' , , * 

/ ,Two of. the apecific aima of thia atvdy. 
^ave been to find out whether there ia any • 
, atatietlcally aignificant difference betyeen%« 
the quantity of devalotmental, goarernmen^ial, 
<nd political newa .in .Che aame newapaper^ and 
whether there/ia any atatiatically algnific; * 
cant diffe^anda between the opnglomerarte ^ 
newapapera- and independent. newsp^perii (t)^a*e^' 
linked with no other induatrial .or buainew-^ 
intareat) in the quantitiea of the ^h^i^' V ^ 
typea of newa. * ^ / \' ' 

Ai (Hindi) and iJlndu (EngliahV*hava' 'been 
aelected aa repreaentatiVea of * the 'ind^Vnd,*;.;,'' 

^ent newapapera; Malavala Manorama . iMAlaValam) . 
and Timea of India (Engliah) replcalieriti^fj 
conglbmaratea; * ; *. 

One' of' the bper|ttional problema' encoun^ < 
tared' in «tJii|Uetudy haa been the abtance of 

^definitiona of developmental, governmental, 
and political newa in axiating literature. 
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Tpr, example I 



development journaliam ia dia- 



cuiicd quite often in developing nation! , but 
.no icholar hai io far advanced «ny clear 
definiN:ion for developriental ne)rff. This ^ 
■ tudy..hai made a humble ^attempt to fill that 
vacuum in development journalism'' 11 1 era t\ire. 
^Thii' study, also differs from earl'^er studies 
in the^^eld of press performance in India \^ 
(wKichr incidentally," are very fewl in that \ 
it devotes its major attention to the rela- \ 
'tionshlp between ownership and content of /\ 
newspapers. Again, no previbuJT Jstudy has ^t<- \ 
tetrj^ted to quantify and compare the three \ 
types of news. 

rindings indicate that there is signi.fi-^ 
cant difference among the s^l^ted jiewspapv^rs - 
in the quantities of ^developmentalr govern- 
mental and* political news. they present. The 
*.ihdet^ndeni. Aj and Hindu give more- develop- 
.mental -news than- the cQnglomerate-cont]:oiled 
Malayala. Wanorama and Times of India . The 
conglomerates focus more on -governmental news. 
But all four/ newspapers igpore^vitiM develop- 
mental proble^s^ such as family planning, 
housing, communications, labor welfare, em- 
ployment, health, hygiene and medicine, Ad-> 
mlnistrative refonijs, national integration 
and social ^'change which are not found among' 
the top ten priorities of'any of the. four ' 
newspapers. ^ * 

Ownership may-n6i be the only major rea- 
son for India * S' newspapers being indifferen^^ 
to developmental problems. A larger study of 
the Indfian newspaper industry is essential 
bef or eicor relating press .performAnce to con- 
glomerate ownership. Jt K% recommended that 
more -newspapers in each<'Own<2rsh'ip category 
and in each of the sixteen majoV languages of 
Indiilare analyzed for news and advertisement 
contept in 'order to arrive at more generaliz- 
abl^ an'ci conclusive results. It is also recr • 
ommen{ded that the 'problems faced by *^e Indi- 
an^ newspaper industry ^re studited/ln depth . 

before taking drastic steps wtiich in the Ion? 

» » * / 

run will affect the freedom Of ^pejech and ex- 

pression essential for the ^promotion of demo- 

•cratic »ideals in developing s'ociecie*;. ^' ^ \^ 
... 

* i 
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INTER»lATI(^AL STUDENTS ON THE 
UNIVERSITY' OF 'FLORIDA CAMPUS: 
ANALYSIS . OF THEIR STRQ/nGLY HELD 
ATTITUDES TOWARD U.S"* NATIONALS 

^K. Usha Rani Vyasulu, A.A.J.C. 

University-of i-lorida, ' 1975*- 

Adviser: ^Ramona R. Rush _ 



'During the post World War II era, more 
students have corns to the United States "than, 
^yer before.. These students spend anywhere 
from six weeks to six y'earsf in a sptf^aLized 
situation in a university where their 'j.yrter- 

^i^stS/ .exposure to the mass -media) oppo/tuni- 
^ies for observm|:ion', and the nature of . their 

» contacts determine jiow thorough^ their knowl- 

-;'edge oj$, ths host country b^t^omes. 

In order ^o gain a .deeper understanding* 
of the opinion .formation process among 'inter^ 



national- students, |44 st indents on the Univer-* 
sityof Florida campus were personally iftter* 
viewed. ; ' * ' * 

/ r Mass media ar^ dominant source's of in- 
formation about U.S. nationals for the inter^ 
d national students both prior to and after the 
^students' arrival in, the U.S. However, the 

.importance of interpersonal sources, such, as 
• * • , ' « ». 

the student's U.S. friends- mu^t not be 6verr 

looked.^- ' ^ . ' ' 

The relationship between mass^roedia and 

Interpersonal influence upon t)\e interna- • 

tional student's impressions after his.,^r-- 

rival is ^such that as the influence ot, the 

mass media increases, so 'too does the li)flu-* 

ence of the interpersonal relationships. The* 

greater the number of close. U.S. ' friends the 

international student h'as, the more favorable 

the attitudes of the student toward U.S. na-* 

• * 

tionals. * ^' 

lifter national students generally do not . 
participate in any voluntary associations a^ 
the University of Florida. ^Those who did 
participate, however, have generally^ favor- 
able ^'ttitudes^ toward U.S. nationals., 

'^Similarly, the experiences that th^ in- 
ternaMonal student' har, 'hoth prior to and 
aftir his arrival in the U.S., affect h.> im-. 
^ pressions of U.S. nstionals; 
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AGRICtn^TURM. MARKET NEWS'* gROGiC^MMINGr 
or WISCONSIN BROADCAST *MED1A 

DougUs^K. Hal'ker,.'M.S. 

Univ«r»ityof'WiaconVln, 1974 

Advistrt' L, Boitiarv ' 

i - ^ • 

.Th«.purpOB« of this study im to deter- r 

Miaii ^At 9fisconsin*i 102'Am', 1:07 PM and 21 
* tel«vi8ion stations ^are providing' as agricul- 
tural market information pro^^rAnraing . '^pe-* 
c;JLf ically,: this study sought to do'cument the 

amount^ timincj, frequency ind completeness of 
I V * 'I'M > ^ '* 
ordad^ast agricultural market news reports* 

In addition ;c data were 1^ Heated on the ^ 
sources of manke6 price inforjna^ion, the % 
kinds- of cc^nmcnity and price, *informj^tioh 
broadcast; ^advertising income and sponsorship 
^of sarket hews rej^rts, anU-^taff ^ssi^gned to 
'agricuXturaP news ppogreunming^ 
. '* Dat«#^r this study were collected by 
, mail questionnaire and telephone., contacts 

with all Wiirc{)n.8in radiX)" and television^ sta- 
* tions . ' V • ' 

The author found that most» stations now 
.spend less than 30 minuteqi daily on agricul- 
tural' news programming ^ as shown on Table *1« 
OYf r 401 of AM ;itations give IS minutes or 
less of ^agricultural news on a typical week* 
.day, wtiilt over 801 broadcast no news on Sun- 
days* Vfisconsin FM stations devote even less 
tine to agricultural news, with three-fourths 
ooii'ing 30 minutes or less on a typical week- 
day* TV statfbns offer no agricultural pro- 
grainming on Sundays and six of eight stations 
responding to this question devote IS or 
fewer minVttes during the weekday. ^ 



2(S . 

CITY PLANNING, THE PRESS 
AND THE GOVERNMENT! 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN THE 
"AUSTIN TOMORROW** PROGRAM IN 
^ ^ AUSTIN, TKXAS 

^ 'John Charles-KalAsley, M.A. 

University of Texas, 1975 

Adviser: Gene Burd 



Case study of city planning program in- 
volving citizen participation discusses con- 
.espts of community and direct citizen partici- 
pation in government. Design of the "Austin 
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^•Tocnorro%e^" 'planning program, public corfinunica- 
.tion efforts' "Of ''the 'city government aimed ^at 

' promoting" citizen involvement, and coverage 
provided by the city •sneWs papers i^re examin- 
ed*. Study, evaluates'performance of the city 
/idmiuistriytion aiid newkpapers, concluding * ' 
that significant dedication and cooperation* 
between government ^nd the press areet^en- . 
^ial* if the principle of massive citizen par- 
ticipation., is to re!peive its ultimate .'test/ 
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VlO^'iCA^S PETER- PORCUPINE: 
Tffl? NOH-PERIODICAI, WRITINGS OF \ 
- ¥tX4*XAH COBBETT, 17d4nl800/Ull7-18a9 1 

• .Karen K. Ifalsh, -M.A.' 

The PennsylVAnie State University, 1974 

Adviser; John M. Harrison 



William Cobbett, who emigrated* in^ 1792 
.from England to America, wrote as Peter Por- 
cupine from 17D4 to 1500. in Philadelphia, 

Although he* returned to the U.S. seven- 
teen years. later and wrpte several works 
while -living as a- farmer on Long Island, it 
is with his first j.^merican residence, that 
this thesis is primarily«>concerned, particu- 
larly with the pamphlets. he published during 
that period) of which more than half a m^l- » 
lion copies were sold. 

Cobhett was passionately preoccupied 
with himself, ass\ining wittiout hesitation 
that his readers would find the suJbject just 
as fascinating as he did. Because of his 
high opinion of himself, he believed com- 
pletely In his ability to discuss wider < 
^range of subject with greater accxiracy than 
anyone 'living or dead. The overconf idence 
allowe'd him no just appreciation of his limi- 
tations* 

Cobbett saw everything as either wrong 
or right, black or white. And this, , combined 
with his lack of education, explains his sim-> 
plistic approach to subject matter. This 
tendency to over-simplify is obvious in near- 
ly everything Cobbett wrote, although he him- 
self did not realize it. He imagined he was 
thinking. But an argument never had a chance 
to settle in his mind and suggest 'its ramifi- 
cations,. Instead, it passed at once to his 
paper and was served up hot, as Hazlitt said, 
• 'like, pancakes. 



Cobbett hiM b%in called by tht 
father of popular joUrnaliim/- and .i" the 
sense that he mads' his works readable and 
available "to the maeees, perhapr hs was. But 
in many respects/ thet claim- ssems to do a. 
disservice to Journalism. He vas a. spasmodic 
humanitarian at^best; was capable of. ignoring 
•norvoua cruelty and injustice and ssemed 
much mors interested in using his publica- 
tions' for personal vendettas rather than for 
the good of his readers.'^ 
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• . EVALUATION OF THREE INSTRUCTIONAL 
/ VIDEOTAPES DEMONSTiRATING^ - - 
REGIONAL ANESTHESIA MOTOR SKILLS 

/ Pamala M. Warwick, M.A.X;C. 

I ,Universrty >,pf E^orida, 1974 

/.•Adviser: Ksnheth A. Christiansen ^ 

"^jGvWvalua'tion is pressnted of three in~ 
structional videotapes demonstrating selected 
regional anesthesia motor skills. The video- 
tapes contained cognitive information I as 
well -as an expert exjunple of the motor skills, 
required to administer regional anesthetics. 

^ Fifteen second-year- medical; students, 
who were ^tating through the Department of„ 

•Obstetrics and Gynecology "of tJie University ^ 
of Florida College of Medicine/ constituted 
the "study group,.. .The students^Viewed the^^ 
videotapes and received an educational pack- 
age' limited to supplementary reading materi- . 
als .abo'it regional .anesthetics An objective 
and subjeptive evaluation was undertaken to 
determine whether medical students acquired 
sufficient -knowledge from these videotapes tp . 
warrant their ' continued tise in teaching r'e- 

'gional anesthesia motor skills.^ 

A.compar:ison of* pre- arid post-: test 

-scores of cognitive information following 
viewing of the videotapes and receiving the 
educational package showed a significant in^ 
crease in. knowledge (p<0.01). - 

An analysis of pre- and post-test scores 
of questions related specifically to^ the 
videotapes also demons trated^-^ significant 
increase. in ^knowledge about rbgional ancs- 
thetics„. _Sti|dents who scored the lowesti on 
•.the. pretext showed the greatest increase in 



their scores on the post-tes£. In addition, 
students' attitudes toward this method of in- 
struction successfully transmitted knowledg^^ 
to the students. 
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• A CASE STUDY OF SEIKO WATCH - 
K. HALTORI AND COMPANY, LTD.: 
FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS AS AN , EVALUATION 
TECHNIQUE FOR P^UBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAMS 

Jennie Lou Wein/,M.A, 

Universi,ty of Texas, 1974 

Advisert Alan Scott 

An analysis of the public rela,tions pro- 
gram of Seiko watch company produced 6y Inter- 
national Public Relations. Company, Ltd., N^w 
York", utilizing the functional analysis meth- 
od to deteripine the effectiV^ess of the^ pro- 
gram, and "to study the various methods of\a 
public relations practitioner ,^ especially ^ 
those used in the Seiko program. ^ ^ 



WHAT DO THEY KNOW AND 
HOW DO THEY. KNOW IT? , 
CITY' EDITORS*'; KNOWLEDGE 
OF THEIR READERS 

Steve Weinberg/ M.A. 

University of Missouri, 1975 

Adviser: Ernest^ C. Morgan 

I 

This study is' an attempt to learn the ex-« 
teht to which city editors of U.S. newspapers 
.use scientific methods to learn demographics 
and .story preferences of their readers. Af- 
ter a prertest through personal" interviews 
with 21 city editors, a mail questionnaire 
was sent to 375 randomly selected city edi- 
tors on newspapers stratified by circulation 
size. After two mailings, U total of 131 ' 
city editors had responded.! 

The study concluded that American citvY 
editors overwhelmingly lack scientifically 
derived knowledge of their readers.. In only, 
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one— educational, level — of six denwgraphic ■ 
/categories referred to did the majority of 
the city editors report that their knowledge 
came frqhi a survey or from Census data* For 
jthe other categorie^r-age, income, sex; num- 
ber of' housewives, number of Blacks— and in . 
story preference's, the number of city editors 
stating. they ha^r scientifically *aound infor- 
mation was much less than. 50 per cent* 

Tha study- concluded 'that those city edi-- 
.tors most likely to possess scientific knowl- 
edge of their readers were those who: worked 
on a newspaper of more than 50,000 circula- 
tion/ were 35 years old or younger; had been 
city editor three years or less; had a college, 
degraei had tha.t«degree in journalism; and, 
surp'riiihgXy, had hot studied research me^ods 
in college or. elsewhere. 

-The author proposed' and is at work on a 
bri^f manual of inexpensive ways .for city edi- 
tors to gain scientifically sound information 
about a. newspapers' re>iders» 
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THE -ROLE OF BROADCASTING IN THE 
INFORMATION FUNCTIONS OF SELECTED STATE 
Ato PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS IN FLORIDA 
James Flaxington Whitman, M.A.J* C* 
University *pf Florida,^ 1974 

Adviser: Kenneth Christiansen 

I 
i 

This study examines the role of broad- * 
casting in the Information nrograms of state 
and private colleges and universities in 
Florida* A questionnaire and a Delphi study 
were sent to the nine institutions of the 
Florida State University System and to ten 
private institutions in the state. Thk 
questionnaire was used to determine the cur- 
rent role of the electronic media in the 
campus information function.* A return of 89 
per cent was received. The Delphi study 
provided respondents a qhance to indicate the 
probability of certain information function 
developments becoming a reality by 1984, both 
on a general basis and in their own institu- 
tions. A return of 68 per cent was received. 

The questionnaire results showed that 
institutions are greatly understaffed and 
underfunded, relying primarily on print media 
to disseminate information* Nearly every re- 
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spondent indicated the desire to increase ra- 
dio and TV* usage, bjut they «re restricted by 
lack of facilities and broadcast specialists* 
^- The Delphi study showed a liberal ten- 
dency by institutions to predict great 
changes taking place in the information field 
by 1984, in tetwa of^ philosopjiy, mechanics, • 
and administration. However, there was re- 
luctance to predict these changes actually 
taking place in their own' institutions. 

In view of the great- desire, to- undertake 
electronic media 'innovations despite lack of 
personnel and facilities, it is suggested 
that more emphasis be- put oh saturation of 
area markets in the form pt film clips, which 
could' be used often and at different times of 
the "day by TV stations** ^ ' * ' 
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A STUDY or THE RELATIVE ACCEPTANCE", 
BELIEVABILITY, AND EFFECTIVENESS OF 
MALE. VS. FEMALE PROFESSIONAL 
NEWSCASTERS 

Susan* McDargh Whittaker,. M*A.J.C* 

University of Florida, 1974 

Adviser: Kenneth A,. Christiansen ' 

o 

This study was- concerned with the fac- 
tors of acceptance, believability, and ef- 
fectiveness of male and female newscasters 
as perceived by selected adults in a control- 
ledvlistening situation. 

Pour C.B.S. newscasters, two males- and 
two females, recorded two versions of a spe- 
cially prepared newscast. -The newscasts 
variHd in terms of organization, writing 
style, and subtle factual points. Eight 
groups of adult subjects, approximately 160 
persons, were exposed to two newscasts by a 
'male and female announcer. The presentation 
for «ach group was systematicajly varied by 
newscaster, newscast version, and order of 
playback. 

At the^ conclusion of the newscasts, two 
questionnaires were administered consecutive- 
ly. The first studied effectiveness and be- 
' lievability; the second focused on verjDalized 
believability, prefei^ence, and acceptance. 
The data were analyzed using the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) compu- 
ter program. Two of the three hypotheses 
were confirmed* 
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Mhen asked whether they would listen to ^ 
.a male V or 'female newscaster, there' was no sig- 
nificant difference in the degree of accept- 
ance of either newscaster . More than 50 per 
cent o^ the :S's gave a strong vote, of accept- 
ance for both sexes of newscasters. 

Contrary** to what was jJredicted, there 
was. no -signif icant difference in the. believ- 
ability of the majle and female newscasters as 
'-perceived by this sample audience. 

The retention measurement indicated that 
' there Vas again -no significant difference, in 
.the -degree of- retention of the "unique J sto- ^ 
-ries in either tihe male or female's newscasts. 
Therefore,, the newscasters were equally ef- 
fective in, ccnuftunicating: their * message. 



newspapers, as expressed by sample respond* 
ents. 

A--m«jor point' in the thesis- is that the 
strength. of the Mercury and. News, lies .with 

'the San Jose ''establisNnent": the older, 
home^ovnihg San Joseans. ' Voung people, 
renters, and newcomers to the San Jose area 
are the demographic groups least satisfied 

'With the local coverage of the Mercury and v 
News — the groups the .two newspapers must 
strive to attract if they wish to stabilize 

.and expand their circulation. 
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• *A" STUDY OF ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS 
OF -PEOPtE IN SAN JOSE/ CALIFORNIA, 
CONCERNING^ THE ADEQUACY OF LOCAL NEWS 
COVERAGE BY THE 
SAN JOSE MERCURY AND NEWS 

Stephen T, Wiegand, M.S. 

San Jose State University.. 1975 , 

'Adviser: Lamar .S. Mackdy 



APPLIED SOCIAL MARKETING: A CASE . 
STUDY OF ANTI-SMOKING ADVERTISING 

Stephen Allen Wille, M^A. 

University of Texas^ 1974 

Adviser: William A. Mindak ^ 

A study c5 how techniques developed in 
commercial marketing can be of use to those 
promoting social causes. Special emphasis is 
given to the pretesting of advertisements. A 
case study is included in which anti-smoking 
advertisements aimed^ at students were pre- 
tested.' 



As the Aty'of San Jose, 'California,^, has 
grown into a metropolitan city in the past ^25 
years, the San Jo'se- Mercury - and News have 
grown into metropolitan newspapers. The ' ^ 
Mercury and News are two of only three daily 
newspapers in Santa Clara County, which has a ' 
population of over one million people. 

One' of the problems faced by the Mercury 
and News- as a result of their evolution intof 
metropolitan newspapers is that. of maintain— J 
'ing adequate news coverage of- the city .of San 
Jose while keeping the reading interest of 
people living in other parts of the metropol- 
itan aVea. 

This thesis' asks the question: Do the 
people of San Jose feel the Mercury and News 
provide adequate news coverage of San Jose? 
TO answer this question, personal interviews 
with a repres^eritative sample of the popula- . 
tion of San Jose wer^ conducted. Data assim- 
ilated from 263 standardized questionnaires 
were analyzed to determine the strengths and 
weaknesses of local news coverage by the two 
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i'HE. USES OF THE NEWSPAPER 
TO EDUCATE AND INFORM 
THE. MENTALLY RETARDED "ADULT 

^ Candy Williams, >!.S. ' 

San Jose State University, ^1975 

Adviser: Lamar Mackay 

There are many possible uses, of the news- 
paper in the _ education of the mentally retard- 
ed adult. The newspaper can be used as en 
aid In teaching this gro\ip almost all basic 
educational skills. 

• Bnployed within this paper was a ques- 
tionnaire-'test, administered to one hundred 
mentally retarded adults in Santa Clara coun- 
ty. Thfe retarded adults were stelected from 
Agnews state Hospital, Twelveacres School (a' 
Christian Science Institution), and various 
public halfway houses within the county. ' " 
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Thtt quttitionnairtt wai uied< to dtttttrmins 
prttient n«wip«per intereit# reading Kabiti# 
and prafarencei* A lurvey of literatura ttarn- 
•d up vary little on the education of manUl- 
ly retarded adults, preiumably due to the 
.faei xhMit edueatidn wai heretofore^ attempted 
with mentally retarded children, but did not 
continue into the adult yeari. Thia trend ii 
now being r evened due to the de-inititution- 
aliiation being executed in California and 
other atatea. 

Contained within the pap^ and append i-. 
cat are obaervationa and auggeat ion a* designed 
to aid the educator in uaing the newapaper a a 
a viable tool in claaaroccn education* 

o 
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THE SPIP.IT OP THE TIMES , A PONTOTOC, 
MISSISSIPPI, NEWSPAPER, 1841-1842 

Janea Rudell Willis, Jr., B.A. 

University of Mississippi, . 1968 

' Adviser: J« R« Hoai^ 

Owner and editor of The Spirit of the 
Times, William Washington Leland (1813-1881), 
started the first newspaper in Pontotoc, Mis- ' 
sissippi, 'and was involved in. Mississippi 
Journalism from 1836 until the War Between 
the States. Lelemd played a sigtiif leant role 
in ^Southern journalism by Inyolving briefly a 
famous historian in the 1800' s, Lyman Cope- 
land Draper, in the work of the paper. 

The study is concerned with Draper and 
Leland when they co-edited The Times . It 
deals with^the I'ives and careers of both jour- 
nalistSf with the founding of The Times r and 
with the paper's struggle for survival. The 
Times * role as a vehicle for the dissemi^a* 
tion of ideas is an important theme. Leland 
possessed an idealistic vision of the purpose 
of the press. Through its literary essays 
and editorial opinions The Times filled a 
niche later taken over by magazines. Leland 
was aided by local writers and Southern edi- 
tors^ and since he was also Pontotoc's post- 
master # he drew upon exchanges for thoughts 
of editors outside the state and those of 
other countries. The Times supported efforts 
to improve Pontotoc and publicized the need 
l^or- reform in Mississippi. Leland was out- 
spoken on the subject of the need for better 
transportation and public education. . 



One of The Times * principal concerns was 
party politics. The Times* founding was the 
culmination of efforts by. Leland, Draper^ and 
Leland 's partner in many of his newspaper 
ventures, C« A. Bradford. The Times , 'however 
did'' not receive the patronage that it needed 
to survive- despite the fact that Leland and " 
Bradford were connected by ties of family or' 
friendship with a circle of professional men 
in PontQtoCi in Jackson the capital of the 
state, and elsewhere. 

Draper's and Leland*s attitudes toward 
the administrations of Hilliam Henry Harrison 
and- John Tyler are mentioned, and the editors 
positions on important national, questions' are- 
examined. ' 

The study -^reveals that The Times was 
typical, in many respects, of several ne%fe- 
papers of the, period that Were also^conserva«* 
tive in makeup and typography and which aimed 
for fair treatment of differing political, 
factions and political rivals. ^ ^ 



THREE MAJOR REPORTING AND EDXTXNG, 
PROBLEMS ON THE DALLAS DAILIES 

Jim Willis^ M.A. 

East Texas ^State University^ 1975 

Advisert H*J'. Bell 

% 

This study attempti to illustrate three 
major problems of reporting and editing which 
exist at the two Dallas dailies and which 
likely exi^t at several other large dailies. 
In. addition to illuminating the problems, ac- 
tual stories ^ the two newspapers reflect 
y these problems. 

/ Several reporters and editors on both 
The Dallas o^orninq News and The Dallas Times 
Herald were interviewed Jjetween the months of 
August, 1974, .and December # 1974.' Other 
sources were, newsroom staff memos ^ lecture s^ 
journal articles, magazine articles, books, 
and newspapers. 

Reporters and editors at both Dallas 
dailies explained their problems as (1) city 
desk operation, (2)^ best mathod of covering 
and reporting news events # and (3) adequate 
training for reporters and editors. These 
problems were actually subsidiary problems 
including (a) having editors establish ielf«* 
management practices # (b) establishing good 



staff co«nunicAtions# (c) leaping th« staff 
busy with meaning/ul duties#^d) keeping -mo- 
rala high among staff nembers, (e) establish-* 
ing effective editing practices, (f) organiz- 
ing the. desk crew, (g) establishing and main- 
taining discipline, (h) deciding among indi- 
vidual-best reportihg methods^ (i) beefing up 
the quality of journalism .schools, and (j) 
establishing better on*-the-job training pro- 
grams. 

Among the conclusions' are UK more fur\ds 
need to be funnelled into the operation of 
the newsroom to hire. more staff members,, to 
hire better staff members with more experi- 
ence# and to keep current staff members from 
leaving for public relations Jobs; (2) that 
the internal promotion system on both ne{«rspa- 
pers needs revision as do the criteria for 
promoting persons into' editing and^ managerial 
jobSf and (3) that a more progressive-minded 
attitude is needed at both Dallas daily news- 
papers. ~ * 
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CONTENT VARIABLES IN ADVERTISEMENTS AS 
CORRELATES OF READER INTEREST 

Vardina Wind, M*A. 

University of Pennsylvania*, 1975 "'^ 

Adviser: Klaus Krippendorff 



The study objectives were: (1) To de- 
velop a classification scheme fpr content | 
variables of magazine advertisements/ (2) To 
content analyze a set of magazine advertise- 
ments according to this scheme, and (3) To 
identify the content variables which generate 
the highest interest aimong the readers. 

A systematic sampling procedure yielded 

*200, advertisements from five issues of a wom- 
en's ^service magazine. Each ad had an "in- 
terest" score based on the percentage of sub- • 
scribers who found each of the ads of "inter- 
est.** A set of content variables. was devel- 
oped encompassing message and sponsors' char- 
acteristics, product attributes and the physi- 
cal characteristics of the ads. Recording 
instructions and procedures were developed as 
guidelines for two coders. Two pre- and one 

.post-reliability tests^were conducted follow- 
ing the procedure developed by Krippendorff. 



Two multivariate data analysis , techniques were 
,usedj (1) Stepwise multiple regression and 
(2) AID— an Automatic Interaction' Detector. 
The results, were analyzed, compared and con- 
* elusions and implications were drawn* 

The findings suggest that the main cor- 
relates of "Interest" are the physical char- 
acteristics of the ads — their six© And color 
and the product class advertised. Less im- 
portant are the copy characteristics of the 
advertisement. 
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THE USE OF MASS MEDIA BY HOMEMAKERS . 
VISITED BY EXPANDED NUTRITION EDUCATION 
.PROGRAM AIDES IN TAYLOR COUNTY, IOWA 

Diane Elizabeth Wolfe, M.S. 

Iowa State University, 1974 

Adviser t J* Paul Yarbrough 

This study is an at'tempt to fill the gap 
ill information' on how low* income people. -in 
rural areas use mass media < The study ex- 
plores ^and summarizes relevant literature on 
the beliefs^ Values, and behaviors (including 
communication behavior) of low^ income groups. 

^A field study was conducted -among rural, 
homemakersfinvofved in the Expanded Food and/ 
Nutrition Education Program in Taylor Counts* 
Iowa . 

^ The data collected describes the home- 
iliakers on the basis of their personal chart 
acteristics and examines whether they are I 
similar or vafy with each other and the geh- 

]eral population. 

The .data also describes the homemakers 
in terms of their specific value orientation, 
their habits, ^and-^eir use of media« (in- 
cluding specific content) and determines how 
they vary from each other and the general 
population. I 

The study also explores the implications 
of the findings and' developes suggestions for 
use of mass m^dia in Extension work with 
rural poor. 

T^e findings indicated that ENP home- 
makers differ significantly from the general 
population and among themselves in age, edu- 
cation, income, in attitudes of alienation, 

^rational orientation to^decision making, u.^e 
of leisure^ time/ and ma'ss media Use habits. 
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ENP homemakers spend significantly more tine 
using magazines', and list-ening to radio, but 
less tine reading newspapers tHan the general 
population'. There was no significant differ^ 
•nee in the amount of time spent watching' 
tslevision.' 

. The use of specific content was analyzed 
in terns of the function of the conten): for 
entertainnent, instrumental homemaking ""roles, 
hews, and other instrumental roles. 



There was no statistical d'ifference in 
source theme demotion for members of each 
category Most themes about candi- 

date's were favor^able. Issue* and challenge 
themes were polarized either favorable or 
unfavorable on all networks. Newsmen- themes 
could not be subjected to because^ of small 
frequencies for favorable or .unfavorable ^ * 
.cells. Newsmen neutrality for^ directional 
themas did not drop below 94.0 per cent. 
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A. B.C., C.B.S., AND N.B.C. LIVE 
TELEVISION INTERVIEWS CONDUCTED 
DURING THE 1972 DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
convention": AN. AUDIO CONTENT ANALYSIS- 

' ^' David L.\Womack, M,A. 

University of Mississippi, 1974 

Adviser: Jere R. Hoar * 

Th^ 551 network' interviews aired during 
the convention, were audially recorded and 
examined in three ways. First, ide/itifica- 
tion of interview participants vas made:, all 
sources \}y seX and race,, all network" newsmen 
and the sexual-racial makeup of ,the sources ^ 
interviewed by each newsman. Second, ^a sym- 
bol analysis of each interview was conducted 
to explore whether or not each member of the 
four categories formulated — oresidential and ' 
vice presidential candidates, credentials 
challenges and platform issues — had received 
similar numbers of mentions on each .network. 
Third, the greatest symbol frequencies found 
in each interview were designated-as princi- 
pal themes. The themes of each interview 
were coded 'by a primary coder according to a 
three-point directional scale. Three second- 
ary coders verified primary coder reliability 
by coding a twenty-five per cent interview 
sample. Correlation coefficients exceeded 
.715 in all cases. 

The live interview- portions of the three 
networks* broadcasts were generally alike in 
selection of sources as to race and sex and 
treatment of candidates, issdes and challen- 
ges. Results of a symbol analysis showed 
candidates were not mentjloned equally in live 
interviews'; by either sources or newsmen 
(P-.05). Generally issues and credentials 
challenges weren't either. 
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COMMUNICATION CAMPAIGNS OF POPULATION 
PLANNING IN THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 
or CHINA: A CONTENT ANALYSIS OF 

A CHINESE WOMEN'S MAGAZINE (1949-1966) 

^ ' Kau-kiang,Woo, M:a. / 
'"University of Wisconsin, 1974. 
A4viser: John T. McNelly 

This is a content analysis of all ?3I 
.issues of a Chinese women^*s magazine from 
1949-1966. To examine how an official mass 
medium implemented the Chinese policy of 
, population planning for the 18 years, four 
, major areas were investigated: trends; * 
types, sources and formats of the messages, 
contents of persuasion, refutation- and legit-: 
ination, audiences and the recommended meth- 
ods. ' , 

It was found that the first communica- 
tion campaign of public information on birth 
control in the magazine was started in 1955, 
6 years, after the setting up of the People's ' 
Republic^ The second campaign began in 1962, 
after the first one was suspended in mid-1958 
because of a more urgent political campaign. 

The second champaign was far more inten- 
sified than the first one, aiming at more 
specific audiences, putting forth stricter 
recommendations concerning childbirth (number 
of children, interval of children and agtj of 
the first childbearing) , and carrying more 
sophisticated, affirmative, intensive and ex- 
tensive messages* There were double to tri- 
ple increases in the numbers of messages, 
months with messages, persuasion appeals, 
messages refuting erroneous attitudes, and 
recommendation of methods, with peaks of the 
frequencies either in 1963 or 1964. 

Reader contributions, mostly. in the form 
Of personal testimonials, totaled 40% of all 



messages. Personal appeals were empi 
more frequently than collective appeals. The 
appeals of family welfare/ national* economy, 
overpopulation and sex were, de-emphasized. 
Top political leaders were seldom used as ^ 
legitimators, instead /cadres were urged to 
propagandize population planning ^by words and 
..deed. 

Male -audience was^ included considerably, 
confirming the hypothesis that the messages 
in the magazine were not just intended^ for 
female audience. Messages to' rural audience 
were, tailored made: simpler methods and lewd- 
er marriage age were? suggested'^for the peas* 
'ants than people 'in the cities, ^he two caiu- 
paigns were characterized by 'heavy reliance 
on the more preventive and positive contra* 
ceptive methods. 
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^ A HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE 

NEW YORK J'IMES ' COVERAGE OF 
SUSAN Br ANTHONY'S PARTICIPATION IN 
THE WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT 

Deborah S. 'Woodrow, M.A. 

BALL STATE UNIVERSITY, 1975 

Adviser: hark Popovich 

This thesis examined the news coverage 
and editorial coverage the New York Times 
gave Susan B. Anthony's participation in the 
woman's suffrage movement from the time Miss 
Anthony joined the movement in September 1852 
until' her death in March 1906. Using various 
books on Mi^s Anthony as well as the New " York 
Times index, a chronological list of events ^ 
and activities involving Miss Anthony's par- 
ticipation in the woman's suffrage movement 
was compiled. Pages -of the " New York Times 
then were examined on the dates and near the 
.dates of Miss Anthony's activities to learn 
what '.coverage the newspaper had given her or 
the movement. 

The study showed that when the woman's 
suffrage movement began in the early/ -18,00*3, 
women had few of the rights they enjoy today. 
Society of the time believed a woman's place 
was in the home and that ohly man, as head of 
'the household and chief breadwinner, should 
enjoy the right of suffrage. However, people' 



who supported .the yoman'^s suf f rage smoy«ment 
believed- women .should enjoy tHc same eiaploy- ^ 
ment opportunities "and wages men of thst day 
enjoyed and saw the ballot as the womisn could 
achieve those Opportunities. ^ jr. 

Having shown the society. of the early 
1800s as well e^s the reason tor the woman's - 
suffrage movement, .the thesis focused on Miss 
Anthony's activities in the movement to shbv^ 
the, coverage the New York Times gave her and 
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the movement both newf-wise and editorially 
/throughout her life. The thefis found the 
New York Times cohered her activities and 
• those 'of the movement factually, based on' the 

historical books written about her .life and. 
..activities. However, the study found the * 
newspaper's editorial opposition to the move- 
ment lacked thV facts to support its emotion- 
al, and often illogical, feelings against the 
niovement. Only when {(iss Anthony was found- 
guilty-'of voting did^ the'New York Times, stand 
on firm ground in opposition -to her actions 
because it presented ^f acts based on the'^ ' 
United States Constitution to support its. 
statements. \ ' ^ 

The thesis concluded the New York Times 
reported' its news stories factually and 
accurately, but Used emotional appeals which 
lacked'.^facts to support its opposition to the 
woman's suffrage movement. The thesis also 
concluded the New York Times reflected the 
society it served, a soc^iety that believed. 
i«man belonged in the ho^ne instead of out in 
a man's, world/ demanding the ballot in order 
to achieve equal rights \Jith man. ^ 
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THE BLACK HEGIRA TO KAKSAS : 1879-1880 
Sharon L* Woodson, M.S* 
University of Kansas^ 1975 
Adviser: Calder M.l Pickett 



During 1879 ahd 1-880, forces of poverty 
and exploitation drove more than 20,000 
blacks out of the southern ^stites to seek a 
better life in Kansas. Because the social, 
political, and economic conditions wefe^ un- 
settled for the black race during this peri- 
od, many blacks were restless fpr a change. 

The thesis examines '^ow this heavy migra 
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tion of blacks from Miisissippi, Tenneii««^ 
and "Louisiana became an itsue in ttate and. 
national politics. Editorials of four Kanssa 
nswapapera — the Leavenworth Times , the 
A tchi a on Champion , the Manhattan Nationalist , 

. c 

and the Topeka Commonwealth were analyzed. 

Air four papers' were leading publications, in 

th«ir communities, and all were published in 

■rtta to which blacks migrated. . 

Thtt editorials initially 'reflected a ssn-^ 

timental, favorable view of the black* mbve- 

,fflent. However, as more and more blacks cane 

to 'Kansas, the friendly, emotional view. gave 
*•» " 
way* to considerations involving «eriou« fears 

and perplexities." After several months, the 
Kansas papers no longer spoke of the move- 
ment, but of "the problem," as it canlc to be 
known, 

^The, cause of the exodus'^was never specif- 
ically determined, but historically it ap- 
pears to have been due to circumstances in 
the states from which the blacks came and to 
the prevalent belief that Kansas represented 
an el dorado to the settlers. ^ 

If the newspapers'' commentaries correctly 
illustrate the attitudes of Kansas toward the 
exodus, there was a sudden change from radi- 
cal pro-black Support to one of complete 
frustration. T|ie editorials increasingly 
discouraged the movement of the blacks and 
advised them to stay, away from Kansas 'Com- 
pletely. 
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THE BLACI^-ORIENTED MOVIES: 
A STUDY OF FILM AS A CONFLUENCE * 
or INSTITUTIONAL POWER 
ROLES AND RELATIONSHIPS ♦ * 

Patricia Ann Woodward, M.Aj 

University of Pennsylvania, 1974 

Adviser:^ George- Gerbnei^ 

This research focuses- upon the institu- 
tional power roles, and relationships In the 
film industry to understand the formalized 
nature of concnunication controls in this so- 
ciety. In 1972, 25 percent of all American 
film productions shifted to Black-oriented 
themes. These recent Hollywood productions 
like 'JShaft,'' "Slaughter," and "Superfly" 
have provoked significant public condemnation 
from many Black people. Organizations like , 



'the NAACP and Operation PUSH hiive petitioned 
ths' industry decision-makers to atop exploit- 
ing Black audiences with sex-violence-drugs 
storyplots and pimp-hustler 'film heroes*^ 
This analysis examines to what .extent Black 
f^ple can effect change in. the film industry. 

Each film scene -is systematically af- 
fected by a hierarchy .of power roles ^and re- 
lationshipa^within the film industry. To 
.concretize this, assessment of one itarticular 
communication'' system, George Gerbner*s in- 
stitutional process analysis mo^del is uti- 
lized. According to the Gerbner model, nine 
different power roles may be brought to bear 
upon any given mass-produced message system. 
Thsae nine, different power roles as defined 
by Gerbner are: (1) Authorities, (2) Pa- 
trons, (3) Management, (4) Auxiliaries, (5) 
Colleagues, (6) CompeftitoraV (7) Experts, (8) 
Organizations, and (9) Publics. , In addition 
to this analysis, a brief history of Black 
.stoviea'ia included, because it is important ' 
. to know how past events influenced the pres- 
ent situation. - , ' 

Results tend to suggest that Black peo- 
ple and their organizations will not< succeed 
in altering* the content of Black-oriented 
movies* A lack pf capital to finance films 
and to compete with the major Hollywood stu- 
dios r places Black people in a* very limited 
power role and relationship. Their only 
real power option is at the box o_ff ice 'level- 
as a movie public. The history of Black- 
oriented movies tends to suggest that«such 
films will continue tb be made as long as 
there is a great revenue producing potential 
to" be earned from them. 
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DESIG^IHG AND TESTING 
A SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL LEARNING PACKAGE 
ON/BEGINNING broadcast NEWS WRITING 

Kenneth T. Wulfemeyer, M.S^ ' 

Iowa State University, 1974 - 

Adviser: Jack Shelley 



This study attempted to determine if be- 
ginning broadcast news writing style and tech- 
nique could be taught more effectively using 
self-instructional (S-I) materials or using 
traditional lecture-discussion methods. The 
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author developed the S"*I learning' package on 
beginning broadcaat ne^ writing uaed in the ' 
■tudy. It C9naiated of a workbook and a 
caasette tape. 

Subjects for the teat, which was con- 
ducted in April, 1974 f were 91 students at 
Iowa State University. Fifty-six were, jour- ' 
nAlism majors and 35 were non-majors. The 
majors and non-majors were randomly assigned 
to two treatment groups — S-I or ^ecture. .All 
Students received a pre-test over basic begin- 
^ ning broadcast news writing style. Students 
assigned to the S-I group had" one weelc^^o' re"- 
viev the materials before the post-test. 
Students assigned to the lecture group were 
given an hourrand-a-half lecture on broadcast 

news writing and five- stories to .rewrite\for. 

.practice one week prior to thevpost-test. 
AH of the information contained^ in the S-I 
materials was covered, although -in lesser de- 
tail » in the lecture. »^ 

The post-test was exactly the seune as 
the pre-test. It consisted of 70 objective- 
*type questions and two news stories which had 
to, be rewritten » A tot^l of 100 points was 
possible. Using the mean differences in pre- 
-test and postytest scores a« tt}e dependent 
Variable, an anafysis of variance was per- 
tormed. 

The analysis', showed students learned 
significantly better (significant at the .005 
level of confidence) when they used the S-I 
materials. No significant differences were 
^ found in the cimount of learning by majors or 
.non-majors in either treatment group. 

Recommendations for further research in- . 
^cludet 1. Repetition of the study using tra- 
ditional instruction methods other than lec- 
ture-discussion. 2. Develop S-I materials 
on other areas o^j our rial ism,* especially''^ 
those in which S-I approaches have not yet 
^been satisfactorily* tested, and test them 
against traditional methods -of instruction; 
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FINANCIAL BEIIAYJOR OF OKLAHOMA. 
SINGLE STATION RADIO MARKETS IN 19 73 

Robert Earl Yadon, M.S. 

Oklahoma State University, 1975 

Adviser: James W. Rhea 

Scope ^nd Method of Study: This explor- 
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atory study exaimined the- relationship of 
market variables to financial variables with- 
in 10 select single station markets in Okla- 
homa. Eleven market and financial variables 
were ^obtained through the existing station or 
published sources except POTENTIAL REVENUE, 
FINANCIAL EFFICIENCY INDEX, and RADIO-DOLLAR 
XNOEX, which were generated within the study. 
The market, or independent variables, were 
correlated with the financial or .dependant 
, variables; and then compared to similar re- 
lationships reported in a national probat^il- 
3[ty laraple in 19^6. An 11 X 11 variable R- 
matrix was generated and linkage analysis 
' utilized tO'divide the variablei into clrus- 
/ters. Factor emd regression^ analytic tech- 
uniques were used to is9late variables and to 
predict the dependent variable TOTAL RADIO 
KEVENUE*, when sll, other financial variables 
may be unknown in a single itation market, h 
new variable, NEW STATION ENTRY, Was added to 
the R-matrix to analyze the amount of connon 
variance accounted for with existing market 
and fin*ancial-'varied>le.s. ^ 

^Findings and Conclusions: Analysis in- 
dicated that there was no significant differ- 
ence between relationships of similar market 
and financial variables in single station 
markets of Oklahoma andl> those generated in a 
national survey.. Factor aiialysis indicates 
that, future analysis of financial behavior 
may be accomplished with one market variable 
and four financial variables. It is possifc^le 
through multiple regression to predict the 
TOTAL RADIO REVENUE of an existing station, 
and a formula was generated for single sta-. 
tion markets. The^market variables accounted 
for more common variance than financial vari- 
ables when the NEW STATION ENTRY variable is 
added td' the R-matrix.' 
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A COMPARISON OF- TELEVISION "PROGRAMS 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

Chain-Na Yu, M.S. ' 

San Jose Stat«) University, 1974 

Adviser: David Grey 

♦ 

The television age did not come to the 
Republic of China (R.O.C.) until the -fall of 
1962. Today, three television stations i^^th 
islandwide relays serve as the major medium 
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of infonuition and entertainm«nt to 150,000 
island residents. Since the establishment of 
tha first television station, Taiwan Tel«vi-> 
•ion Enterprise. (TTV) Chinese audiences have 
had a hftavy e)^sure to American network tele- 
vi»ion programming. - ' * ' 

The purpose pf ^his study was tc^ compare ^ 
the television programs of Taiwan and the 
United States as* s nevia of evaluating those 
ditfsrsnces and similarities between the , 
Chinese and American people which might re- 
flect the poJ.iti'cal, cultural, economic and ' 
social circumstances of the two countries. 

Two television stations— TTV in -Taiwan 
and KGO, the ABC affiliate in San Francisco " 
—were selected to be tfie subjects of this 
study. The major object was to conduct an - 
actual week- long observation of programs on 
the two stations. News, drama programs and 
commercials shown during the Spring, 1974 
evening test periods on TTV end KGO comprise 
the thret major parts, to this study. " . 

TTV ^d KGO' had a similar programming 
structure: entertainment progr£.nis, dominated 
^both/'-information-type programs ranked sec- 
ond; and orientation programs related to pub- 
lic affairs supplied only^^a minor part of the 
total programming. While the structure was 
similar, the nature of news, commercials and 
drama^'programs between the U.S. and K.p.C. 
are quite 'different. Compared to American 
television, Taiwan programs have a more 
"political* tone, to cit'e one difference. 



rKOGRAM oecISION-HAKING IN 
' CPBrgUALIFlED PUBtiC 
RADIO STATIONS \ 

William Thcnas- Zucca, M.V«J.C«. 

Un i ver s i tyof^^IotidrT 1 5 7 5 

Adviser: ^Mickie N. Edward^son - 

The process of program decisiot^-making 
in Corporation for Public Broadcastii^g-quali- 
fied public radio^ stations was invest'igat^d. 
A list of program decision-makiiig factors was 
developed through persenal intarviews with 
program directors of CP^-qualif ied public^ 
radio stations. The list of forty factor'k^^ 
was then mailed to the CPB-qualif ied public 
radio stations '(other than joint-licensees \ 
and remote trsnsmitter facilities) to gauge \ 
the relative importance of e^ch of the fee- ^ 
tors* Demographic questions also were asked 
of the program directors. Besponse wai 90.9 
percent of the total sample. 

IJt^ was. found thut "station's goals and 
objectives" was the factor oiost important in 
the program decision-making process. "Family 
influence" of the program director was found 
to be the. least important factor. 
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^202t' Readershl* awareness o^ Florida's news*^ 
' paper sports gatekeepe. 5. Thomas- 

^Patrick O'Hara, M.A.." University of 
Florida. 

215 An investigation of accuracy in newspa- 
per science reporting. David Lynn Pql- 
foj^d, M.X'. , University of Texas. ^ ^ 

255 The Charles f^uralt "On The Road"' tele\71- 
sion series: A structural and produc- 
tion analysis. Jane Thornton Tolbert, 
M.A.J.C., University of Florida. > 

260 Writing by high school students: A corr- 
. -tent -analysis. M.S,J%f West Virginia 
" "-University. Sandra Helene-U,tt. 

269 What do -they know and how do they-know ' 
it? City editors' knowledge of their 
Readers. Steve Weinberg, M.A. , Univer- 
sity of Missouri., . .» *, 

/ 

.271 A study of the Velatir^e acceptance, be- 
lievability; and effectiveness of male 
vs. female professional newscasters. 
Susan McDargh.Wfiittaker, M.A.J.C, Uni- 
versity of > Florida.^ *^ 

' See also Abstracts 7, 41, 52, 57, 76, 17, 90, 
— 112, 124, 150, 161r 162, 195^, 1^6, 

201, 223, 229, 231, 262, 267, 280, 287. 



COMMUNITY JOURNAl^ISM 



. Abstract • - 

Number, " 

99 tib«l law 1970-1973 the New York Ttmes 
rule and stories of public interest. 
Dwight 0. Deay, M.S., University of 
Kansas ♦"r 

103 Miani Herald' v* Tornillo: Press freedom 
and public access. Marilyn G* Dilley, 
M«A«, University of Wisconsin, Madison* 

111 Mass murder in the redwoods: A compafa-* 
^ ^ tive analysris of the pr4ss- coverage giv*^ 
eh to the three mass murders in Santa • 
Cruz, California, and an inquiry into 
the effectiveness of neys gags. Bobbie 
Arlene Fink, M.S., San Jose State Uni- 
versity ♦ 

13( Sheppard Vv Maxwell: A study of impact. 
W. Scott' Handley, M.A., University of 
Wisconsin. 

164 Kaleidoscope > An underground newspaper 
and the law. Donald John Kosteman, 
M«A., University of Wisconsin. • 



!see also Abstracts 49, t4, 106, 115, 240, 



IcRlTICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS (MEDIA) . 

^Abstract 

.Number 

51 A content analysis of Time Magazine's 
coverage of the Nigerian Civil' War 
July 1967-January 1970. Adebisi Akanni 
Aborisade, M.S., Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity. 

52 A study of the surface accuracy of the 
Coiumbia Journalism Review , Chicago , 
JournaiTsm Review , an3 (More) . Michae 1 
Addis, M.A., Central Michigan University. 

69 A^case study of Spiro Agnew's relations 
wrth the national news media. Mark A. 
Bedner, M.S., University of Kansas. 

176 Ada Louise Huxtablet A case atudy. 

Jerome Lloyd, M.S., University of Kansas. 

See also Abstracts 14, 21, 60/ ^8, 202, 233, 
OT. 



CROSS - NATIONAt STUDIES 

Abstract 

Number . 

124 Information availability and information 
sharing: A study of strategic considerar- 
-tions made by Asian American community ^ 
leaders* Rita. Fujiki, M.A. , University 
of Washington;- " ^ 



CONTENT ANALYSIS' 
Abstract 

Number * • ^ 

' • t* 

7 'An intensive study of perceptions of 
news and objectivity* of sixty telegraph 
editors. «^ •^ohn Harold' Boyer, Ph.D., 
University of Missouri. 

IS The college*newspaper press^ An analy- 
sis of its development since 1968 in 
four dimensional "iireas . George Paul. 
Evans, Pft.D., Syracuse University. 

48 A comparative content analysis of how 
the Ohio metropolitan daily press re- 
ported ^the 1971 Ohio Municipal. election 
campaigns: An index of press coverage. 
John W» Windhausar, Ph.D., Ohio. Univer- 
sity. 

144 Have magazines for the early adolescents 
changed as a result. of television? 
Donhetta Heitschmidt, M*A.J.C., Univer- 
sity of Florida. 
* 

195 Newspaper trei^tment of Dr. Alfred C. 
Kinscy*s, sexual research. Richard S,. 
Musser, M.A. , Indiana University^. 

223 Analysis of agricultural news .content 

preferences of Florida newspaper editors' 
•and selected Florida readers. Michael 
Ross Ruffnef, M.A.J.C., University of 
Florida. ^ 

248 Treatment and emphasis patterns of en- 
vironmental hews content in major United 
States metropolitan daily newspapers, 
March and April, 1972. Selina A. Taylor, 
M*S., Temple University. 

254 Media attention and audience knowledge 
about two international news issuer. 
Carol A. M^ ThCirston, M.A., University 
*of Texas. 

277 Content variables in advertisements as 
correlates o,^ reader interest. Vardina 
Wind, M*A., University of Pennsylvania. 

See also Abstracts 12, 24, -31, 62, 72, 94, 

ITS', 127,. 130, '140, 145, 154, 159, 170, 

183, 189., 192, 212V 225, 227, 249, 260, 
262, 264., 279, 280, 281. 



COURTS AND .LXW of THE PRESS (MEDIA) 

Abstract^ 

Number 

10 ' The public in'Cormatioa function of the 
'^Federal Commynicationk Commission. 
GlennaGail Crotts, Ph.D., University of 
Illinois. * ^ 

56 Factors affecting police- community rela- 
tions: Guidelines for development. 
Beverly Saleeme Ammar, M.A.J.'C, Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

C4 A theory of press freedom: Massachu- 
setts newspapers and law, 1782-1791. 
^Gerald Joseph BaldasCy, ^M.A. , University 
of Wi scons in*Madi son. 



151 A comparison of the Ded Moines Register's 
arid' The Los Angeles Times* editorial at- 
titude toward Japanese Americans: 194i- 
1945. Natalie Nr Inada, M.S., Iowa 
State University. 



^59 



Abstract . , 

196'' Conwunication and development: An inT 
vestigation in selected Uganda villages < 
V Thomas B.6\ MwaniJ|ca, M.A*, University of 
< Wisconsin-Madison*. 

210 A cogi^itive approach to studying meaning 
in cross cultural communication. 
- Manjunath Pendakur, M.A*, University of 
o W«shingtbn. 

263 International students on the University 
- of Florida campus: Analysis of their 
strongly held .attitudes toward U, S. 
Nationals, '^k'. Usha Rani Vyagulu, 
• N.A*J*C%, University, of Florida. j 

216 A comparison of .television programs be- - 
tween the United States and the Republic 
pt China. Chain-Na Yu, M.S., San Jose 
State University. . , 

See also Abstract 36.. ' . 



EDITORIAL POLICY AND METHODS 

Abstract - - 

Niimber 

68 A study of techniques used to imprpve 
newspaper credibility.* Jerry L. Bayne, 
' M.S., Murray State University. 



74 



94 



120 



162 



202 

/ 

1 

^26 



56 



261 



The Press-Enterprise investigation of the/ 
the. Palm Springs ''Indian Land Affair in 
1967-68: One newspaper's protection of 
minority rights. Ronald Wayne Bowes, 
M.A., -California State University, 
Fuller ton. - V 



A comparison of the coverage of the 
Bolshevik jfevolufcion^ by the Atlanta 
Journal and The Atlanta Georgian . 
Robert Stephen' Cross , M.A. , University 
of Georgia. 

Th* impact of the future on the news- 
paper. Herberts Paul Pord, M.A., Cali- 
fornia State University-, Northridge. 

The editorial atti.tude of the Washington 
Post ih three presidential elections, 
with emphasis on the Watergate Affair. 
Vincent D. Kohler^ M.S.., Iowa State 
' University. _ 

Readership awareness of Florida's news- 
paper sports gatekeepers. Thomas ^ 
Patrick" O'Hara,. M.A.J.C., University of 
Florida.' 

Collective bargaining .by. newsmen ,for a 
voice in the product. Marianne Sawicki, 
M.A. , University of Pennsylvania. 

The correlates of reporter performance 
and influence: A study at 1971 Iowa , 
legislative .reporters-. Hillard Robert 
Torgerson, M.S., .Iowa Stat< Universit^.*« 

The economics of auto racing; Kurt Van 
der Dusseh/ M.A. , Indiana University. 



EDUCAtrON' FOR iJ'OURNALISM 

Abstract * ■ 
Number ' ^ 

IS Analysis of selected accredited and non- 
accredited, news-editorial curricula in. 
journalism. .Bob A. ^Carroll, H«A., East 
Texas State University.' 



131 . Three teachers. . Nancy Kellc 
M.S., University of Kansas. 



169 Critical writing, and the student jour 



181 



nallst: Some suggjestions yfor implemen- 
•tation of ah arts reviewing course in a' 
.department of journalism./ ^Phyllis Mc- 
."Elheney Lepke,'M.S., low^ state Univer- 
^ sity; ' 

Pr»eparation.of tthe high^ school journal- 
ism teacher: Cer^iif icition require- 
ments related to^'^^eacher needs. Carolyn 
Cowger McCuhe, M.^.J./ West Virginia 
University. . 




g Harper, 



199 



219 



230 



284 



Journalism instructijon and activity in 
"Michigan public comrtunity colleges. 
' Judith' NicKless,;.M.^, , Central Michigan 
University. ' 

The role of "t'her director of school -pub- 
lic relations. Cdn stance E. Rcbich, 
M.A.', Kent State iJhiversity. ' ■ 

X study of the appropriateness of the 

journ2tlism. curricui^i in community col- 
leges in FlbridaJ as a' basis for VPP*^ 
divi'sioji' journaliism education in the 
state university system. Brian Edward 
Richardson, M.a] J. C. University <^f 
7lori'da. * ^ / ' ^ . ' . 

A study of the /professional and educa- 
tional background of high school' jour- 
nalism teacherfe arid advisers in Wyoming. 
Carol >P. Schmidt, M.A., The University 
of Wyoming. / ... 

Designing and testing a self -instruc- 
tional learning p^ack^ge pr^ beginning 
broadcast news writing. Kennet^ T. 
Wulfemeyer, /M.S. , Iowa State' University. 



See also Abstraqts 87, .109, 137, 167, -260. 



FOREIGl^ PRESS t/ INTERNATIONAL COMMUHICATION 

Abstract 
Number 



12 



23. 



38 



50 



.Cultore in the xnar-. 



Jcetplacq'X Don Charles Dodsbn,. Ph.D.V 
Uriiverslty of Wisconsin-Madison.* 



See also Abstracts 7, 14, 28, 37, 49, 51, 78, 

557 99, 159, 176, 179, 195, 206, 209, 

229, 233, 234, 240, 248,, 257, 275, 276. 



Onitsha, pamphlets: 

•T 

ComrounitAT communication , and development: 
A Canadian case-study, ^^'tieather E. 
Hudson, / Ph.D. , Stanford University. 

The Jamaican government's use of radio 
broadcasting in economic development 
1939-1970. Harold Willianf'Oxley, Ph.D., 
University of Wisconsin.' 

COvera'ge of a controversy by nine Arabiq 
newspapers. Salim Yousef Abdul-Rahim^*, 
M.S. , /university o'f Kansas, 



160 



Abitract 

Number 

88 , External propaganda of the People's Re- 
public of China. Te-Cheng Chang* M.A.r 
•"Oniveriity of Oklahoma. 

110 A itudy of radio listeners- in India to 
the. Far East Broadcasting Company, * 
Manila and the Far East Broadcasting 
Association, Seychelles. Anne Ediger, « 
M. A* , Syracuse University. 

152 The newspaper as a repository of historys 
Tha Pakistan-Bangladesh story as covered 
by The New YdrJc Times. Zahid Iqbal, 
M.S., University of K2msas. 

154 An analysis of Pravda during the Sino- 
Soviet conflict 1956-1973. Robert 
Jasinkiewicz, M.S.', University of North 
Carolina. <■ 

159 Population^ and feunily planning content 
analysis of prestige newspapers in Ar- 
.g[entina, Colombia, Mexico and the United 
States. Sarah Ellen Williamson Kanervo, 
M.A,, University of Wisconsin. 

194 Censorship in Brazil and changes in 

press content. Luiz Gonzaga F. Motta,^. 
M'.A. / Indiana University. ' " 

222 The roles and responsibilities of the 

Canadian media: A self-portrait. Bruce 
P. L. Rozenhart, M.S.:, San Jose State 
University. 

225^ An analysis of the Des Moines Register's 
coverage of the Soviet Union and its re- 
lationship to Iowa public opinion, 1936- 
1940. Deanna Sands, M.S., Iowa State 
University. 

Z2i TheTThai press: A content analysis. 
Guy Scandlen, M.Sw California State 
University, Fullerton. 

257 ^ Editorial reaction of Santiago newspa- 
pers- to economic^ and political events of 
Allende's government. Flavia Lucia 
Cofrea ^orreao, M.S.^ University of 
Kansas. 

262^ An evaluation of presr. performance in 
India through content analysis of 1973 
• -"jiewspapers .. John V. Vilanilam, M.S., 
:r«nple University. * 

280 Conununicatibn 'ceunpaigns of population 

-planning, in the People's Republic o'f 
, China :^ A content analysis of a Chinese 
. women's magazine (1949t'1966) . 'Kau-Kian^ o 
- Woo, M»A., University of Wisconsin- 
Madison ^ t\ . 

See 'also Abstracts 36, 60, 147, 189, 196, 208, 
"He, 286. 



GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS (MEDIA) 

Abstract 

Number 

59 Domestic; U.S. satellite communication: 
^ An historical analysis of "the FCC*s poli- 
cy formulation which led to open entry 
decision of 1.9,72. Russell W. Andrews, 
M.A. , Univers'iiy of Georgia. 

161'- 



Abstract' ' 
Number *" - 

70- Presldenbial press conferences as 
Richard Nixon used them* Thomas M. 
Beldbn, M.A., Univer"sity of Wisconsin- 
Madison. ^ 

72 Two Florida dailies' treatment of candi- 
dates during the Democratic senate pri- 
i mary of 1950: A content analysis of the 

Tampa Tribune and the St. Petersburg 
Times. Colleen J. Birch, M.A.J.C., Uni-^ 
varsity of Florida. 

106 Newsmen's privilege. Glenn Newton 

Dotter, M.A., University of North Caro- 
lina. 

115 The Texas Open Records Act: A^ history 
and an assessment. Robert Hays Etnyre, 
Jr., MiA., University of Texas; 

166 Agnew versus the Media; ^ A symbolic con- 
'ICroiitation on Constitutional freedoms. 
Paul William Kroll, M.A., California 
State University, Northridge. 

172 Reporting on government meetings in 

Dallas: A study of the Texas Open Meet- 
ings Law. Don W. Levy, M.S., University 
of Kansas. 

182 A survey/.of attitudes of members of the 
1974 Kentucky General Assembly toward a 
state open Meeting Law. Dwain Mcintosh, 
M.S., Murray State University. 

240 Confidential news sources and the Flori- 
da newspaper reporter. Byron John' St. 
Dizierf M.A.J.C., University ^of Florida. 

245 Open Meating Laws in the United States, 
an analysis of their effectiveness and a 
proposed model law. Catherine Robinson 
Strong, .M.A. , Kent State University. 

265 City planning, the press ^and the govern- 
ment: Citizen participation in the 
"Austin Tomorrow" program in Austin, 
Texas. John Charles Walmaley, M.A., 
University of Texas. 

See also Abstracts 10, 26^ 41, 57, 64, 74, 84 
: TUT, lai, 146, 147, 157, 197, 204, 257, 
270. ^ • • 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Abstract * 
Numbar " 

V 5 The iidea. of •:Communicatlcn in the social 
thought of the Chicago School. Sheldon 
* Lary Belman, Ph.D., University of 
Illinois. 

19 The information empire: A history of 
the Los Angeles Times ,f rom the era of 
personal journalism to the advent, of the 
.multi-media communications corporation. 
Jack Robert Hart, Ph.D., University of 
♦ Wisconsin-Madison. , 

27 A twentieth century seeker: A' biography 
of James Vincent Sheean.^ Carl E. John- 
son, Ph.D., University o'f Wisconsin- 
.Madison. 



Abstract 

Number 



32 Abilena editor: Frank Crimea and West 
T«xas« Charles H. ^Marler, Ph.D., Uni- 
v«rlity of Missouri, 

\ 

41 Postal control of obscene, literature 

1942*1957. Patricia Elizabeth Robertus, 
Ph«D«, University of Washington* 

44 Th« functions of communication activi-* 
ties in frontier warfare in Washington 
territory, 1855-56. Roger Allan Siropsoiv 
Ph.D«, University of Washington. 

58 The Calif ornian, 1846-1847: Promises a 
and performance. William R. Anderson, 
M.S., San Jose State University. 

♦ 

67 A history of the 'Mount Pleasant Daily 
Times and Time's Review * William C. 
Barrett, M.A., East Texas State Univer- 
^sity. . 

75 An image study — visual expression in 
communication.. Robert Burgess Boyd, M« 
S«, Iowa ..Stat ^University. 

79 The American expeditionary , force and 
Stars and Stripes : The American raili- 
tary reports World War I. David H. 

. Burpee, M.S., University of Kansas. 

80 Commercial radio at the University of 
Florida: WRUF — An historical overview.- 
Edward' Lane Burrows, M.A.J;C., University 
of Florida. 

91 Walter Lippmann: A study of an American 
. conservative. Kathleen^ K. Constanzi, 
M.A., University of Maryland. 

93 The history of the penal' ^ress in Indi- 
ana State Correctional institutions. 
Michael W. Cooney, 'M.A. , Ball State 
University. 

100 An historical and descriptive study of 
. • the cineraaticf^ vampire from 1922 through 
'1974. James Joseph Desmarats, M.A., 
CalTfornia State University, Fullerton. 

108 Dorothy Parker's contribution to liter- 
ary journalism during the first half of 
the twentieth century. Valerie 
Marttila Dueber, M.A. , Kent State Uni- 
versity. 

•\ 

113 James J. Kilpatrick: A conservative at . 
work and Jane Grey Swisshelm: Feminist/ 
•editor. Kathleen L. Endres, M.A. , Uni- s 
vcrsity of. Maryland. * 

126* History of the Piano Star-Courier 1873- 
1973. Judy W. Garret, M.J., North Texas 
State University. 

200 The "Trail, Dust" columnist: A biography 
of Douglas Meador. Julian Stanlcy'^Nolen, 
M.A. , East Texas State University. 

206 Muckraking and, Ray Stannard Baker, 

Williaun Quayle Parmenter, M.A. , Univer- 
-sity of Maryland. 

209 The "Standards for Ownership": Nelson 
Poynter's manifesto. Donna M. Peltier, 
M.A'.J.C, University of Floridflt 

162 



Abstract- 
Number 

213 Critical^manageroent decisions in a 

successful independent UHF television 
station: A case history. Michael A. 
Piscitelli, M.A.J.C., University of 
Florida. 

216 The history of underground communication 
in Russia since the seventeenth^ century. 
Bill Rainbolt, M.A. , North Texas State 
University. 

236 Half-sheets and Hope: Mississippi News- 
papers in the Civil War. John R. 
Shields, Jr., M.A., University of Mi's- " 
sissippi . i. 

238 American Indian* in Harper* a Illustrated 
Weekly 1857-1877. Nancy Hurley Smith, 
M.S. , ^University of Kansas. 

, 266 America's Peter Porcupine: ^he non-peri- 
odical writings of William Cobbett, 1794- 
'1800/;.8X7-181?. Karen K. Walsh, M.A., 
The Pennsylvania State, University. 

275 The spirit of the Times, A Pontotoc, Mi^ 
sissippi, newspaper, 1841-1842. James • 
4 Rudell Wil.li8, Jr.,,M.Ar., University' 'of 

Mississippi. - ^ 

i81 A hist9rical review of The New York 
Times ' coverage of Susan B. Anthony's 
participation in the woman's suffrage 
movement^ Deborah s. Woodrow, M.A. , 
Ball State University. 

See also Abstracts 12, 29,, 31, 46, 59, 64, 69, 
"517 94, 101, 115, 116, 125, 143, 145, 
151, 152, 157, ,176, 178, 190, 237r 283. 



-5 

INDUSTRIAL JOURNALISM 

Abstract 
Nqmber 

-'•180 Association ^and company publications in 
Texas; A statistical review and direc- 
tory. Wanda Lee McClusky, M.A. , Univer- 
sity of .Texas. 

189 A comparative content analysis of the 
European Stars and Stripes and selected 
U.S. .newspapers, 1965-1971. John Austin , 
Miller, M.A., Indiana University. 

See also Abstracts 95, 132. 



MAGAZINES 

Abstract 
Number 

37 Attitudes of American magazines toward 
atmospheric nuclear testing, 1945-1965. 
Frederick Michael O'Hara, Jr., Ph.D.-, 
University of, Illinois. 

54 An analysis of three outdoor club maga- 
zines Bass Master , Deer Sportsman, and 
Turkey Call . Jerry W. Allen, M.S.*, 
Murray State University.* 



Abitract 

Number 

127 A d«scriptXye content analyiii of ■(blec- 
ted isiuei of ^rue Confegaiona , Modern 
Romance a and True Story , May, 1972 
through May, 1973 aa .a criteria ibr f ret- 
lanct writ^ra. Tommie Geveden, .H*S* , ^ 
Murray State Univerjsity. 

l43 Founding and early development of L.A* 

Magaxint 1958-60. - Lincoln Murray Haynea, 
M.A*/ California State Univeraity, North^ 
ridga. . , 

212 A. atudy of the feaaibility of a ma^axina 
- • for the national affiliation for litejpacy 

advance. Marcia Ra« Nichols PiepgraaV, 

mIA. , Syracuse University. 

Saa . 'also Abstracts 51, 52, 105^ 132, 144, ItS, 
TTT", 280.; 

MEDIA MANAGEMENT AND- PRODUCTION ' 
* 

Abstract ^ " 

Number* , * . 



Abstract 

Number ^ - • 

1€7 Community college newspaper advisers and 
probelms of «taste. Peter C. Lang, M.A.r 
California state University,, Trcsno. 

114 The expressed reading interests and moti- 
vations of male literacy studenti in 
Kabul, Afghanistan. Gordon Kay Magney, 
M.A., Syracuse University. 

22t A. study of attitudes toward bank trust 
departments' held by lawyjkrj in Winnebago 
"County, Illinois/T^ichael J. Schelstrat 
' S^eXstrate., M*^. , Northern Illinois 
University* < 

274 The uses of the newspaper to educate and 
» inform thji mentally retarded adult. 
Candy Williams, M.S., San Jose State 
tJniversity* 



See also Abstracts^^S, 12t, 



148, 220, 221* 



137 



221 



276 



287 



Modelling .the newspaper firm: A compu- 
ter simulation. Joaeph McGarvey Harper^ 
M.A., Univeraity of Texas. 



PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS 



Introduction of economic factors into - 
spectrum resource management. John 0^ 
Robinaon, M.A.r Univeraity of .Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Three majdr reporting and editing probr 
lema on thjft Dallas? dailiea. jim Willis, 
M.A.,, East Texas'- s€ate'uiiiversity. 

Program deciaion-making In CPB-qualif ied 
public radio stationa. William Thomas 
Zucca, M.A.J.C., University of Florida. 



See- also Abstracts 15, 19 , 28, 53, 97, 129, 
139, 150, 212, 2lit, 285. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Abstract 
Number 

' 1 Citizen-government communication in the' 
creation of a sanitary district in Wis- 
consin. Eric Alan Abbott, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of "Wiaconsin-Madiaon. 

18 The visible acientiata. Rae Gqodell, 
Ph.D., Stanford Univeraity. 1 

40 Compariaon of Oklahoma State University 
extension apecialiats* rolea aa per- 
ceived by apecialiata and field ataff 
membera. Robert Fred Reiabeck, Ph.D., 
Oklahoma State Univeraity. 

63 Faculty-administration communWation at' 
the University of Wiaconain-Madison, 
James H.D. Audu, M.A., University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 



II 



146 



Reading proficiency retention in six 
less-industrialized' nations. ^Robert 
Jose Caldwell, M.A., University of Texas. 

First Amendment attitudes- and knowledge: 
A survey of Texas high school principals, 
newspaper adviaera. and student editors. 
Joyce Sydell Herring, M.A., University 
of Texas. < - * 



Abstract 
Number 

132 Correlated .a j^cts of career motivation 
in 'air force internal publications. ' 
^ l>eter Anton Goubert, MlA. r University of 
* Texas: , " ' * , . ■ 

See also Abstracts 95, 125, 150, 274, 276* 



PICTORIAL^ JOURNALISM 
Abstract 

Number ♦ ' . 

92 K* D. Smi thers/jphotographer- journalist . 
Mary Katherine C^ook; M. A. r University- of 
Texas.' ' , wt - 

.104 Znstfructlonal material for a class in 
still photography and photojournalism. 
Dennis Dimick, M. A* r University of 
Kiseonsin. 

243" The effects of viewing distance and art 
.trainitig on accuracy of depth perception 
from relative size cues in photographs. 
Helen L^. Steeves, M.S., University of^ 
Wisconsin. 

See also Abstract .15. 9 . ^ 



;PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA 

Abstract 
Number 

'•■ 

46 A reevaluation of some concepts of pub- 
lic opinion and communication. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Ph.D., University of 
Washington. 

171 Propaganda Techniques of the Bergson 

Groups 1939-1948. Charles Jacob Levine^ 
M.A., University of Texas. 



1(3 



ERIC 



lo9 



Abstract 

Number 

250 ConunUnlcation and cognition ef fecta from 
poll questiona. .Diane P. Tefft, H.A., 
Univeraity of .Wishing ton. ^ 

'Z73 Applied , Social Marketing:' A caae atudy 
of Ant'i--SRipking advertising. Stephen 
Allen Wille,.M.A., University of .Texaa. » 

See also Abstracts 37, 72, 122, 145, 155, 156, 
"56^, 270, 272. 



PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Abatract, 

Number*'/ 

122 Development of the public relationa cam- 
paign for the 1975 mountain state arX * ' 
. . craft "fair. Sharon Lynn Strieker 

Prazier, M.S.J. , West Virginia^ University. 

125 An evaluation of public relations as 

practiced by Southwestern Bell Telephone 
\- Company. . Eddye S. Gallagher, M.A., 
' North Texas State University. 

135 Professional association membership, 
^ professional socialization and the pro- 
fessional orientation' of the public' re- 
lations practitioner, kirk Edward 
Hallahan, M.A., University of Wisconsin,^ 
Madison. ' " 

155 The. application of marketing techniques 
to social advertising: Dental health 
case study. Christie Jelen, M.A./ Uni- 
versity of Texas.' 

156^^ The public relations between Salt Lake 
' City's major brand oil companies and 

their dealer-leasees during the. Arab oil 
' embargo' of 1973-1974. Edward Floyd 
John, M.A. f University of Utah. 

163 Public relations procedures of two 

Wyoming school districts — a comparative 

evaluation. Patricia M. Korp, M.A., 

The University of Wyoming. . ** 

168 A history of public relations at Boys 

Town. Patricia Ann Larsen, M.S./ Kansas 
State University. 

173 The effects of presenting "one side". 
' versus "two sides" in changing opinions 
on a controversial issue and the order 
of presentation (primacy^regencyj JL 
Mary Jane Guittcau Lewalk, M.A., *Kent 
- State University. 

.192 A content analysis of Axtension-prepared 
news appearing in select^^d Georgia 
weeklies-.' Sharro'h Smith* Millwood, M.A.J. , 
University of Georgia. ^ 

197 Citizen participation in transportation 
.planning: Case*^^Ltudy of a Pandora's 
box in government7|STrM,ic relations. 
Roada L. Nager, M.A.*, University of Wisr 
"consin-Madison. ; * * 

211 Public relations in Israel: The state 
of the art. Michael Peres, M.A. , Uni- 
versity of Texas. 
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Abstract 

Numbisr 

237 Crystallizing public hatred:, Ka Klux^ 

Klan public relationa intthe early 1920s. 
John Mack Shotwell^. M.A. # University of 
Wisconsin-Madison. 

241 A study of public relations in the Miami 
land boom of the 1920s. James R\issell 
Stanton, M.A.J.C., University of Florida. 

253 Selected bank holding company trust offi- 
cars? views of corporate financial pub- 
lic relations practices. Terril M. - 
Throckmorton, M.A.J.C./ University of 
Florida. 

258 Comparative evaluation of agricultural 
information sources by Wisconsin farmers 
.and their sons. Callix I. Udofi*, M.S., 
University of Wisconsin.'- 

268 A case study of Seilco Watch-K. HaXtori 
and Company, Ltd.: Functional analysis 
as an evaluation t^echnique for public 
relations programs. Jetmie Lou Wein, 
M.A./ University of -Texas. ^ 

See also Abstracts 95, 116, 132, 134, 218, 
ni, 270. . 



* RADIO, TELEVISION AND riLMs" 

.Abstract^ 
Vumber 

26 The regulators and the regulated:* a 

study of broadcasters' perceptions of 
* Federal Communications Cohunission mem- ' 
bers and FCC voting behavior. John 
Kelley Jennings, Ph.-D., Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

39 A history of television and sports. 

Donald Edwin, Parente, Ph.D., University 
of Illinois. 

55 An analysis of the policy and practices 
of commercial' television stations in * 
« Florida regarding informational public- 
^ seryfce program Inaterial. Robert Eugene 
Alshouse, M.A.J.C., University of Flori- 
da. ■ • 

57 Access: An analysis of the development 
of an affirmative concept of the First 
Amendment in broadcasting. David ' 
Wallace Anderson, M.S., University of 
Illinois. 

61 .The effect of television on children's 
stereotyping of occupational roles. 
Howard' Leigh Arenstein, M.A., l/niversity 

-of Pennsylvania. 

62 Age and aging in television drama: Sym- 
, bolic functions and images. Craig E. 

Arcnoff, M.A., University of Pennsyl- 
vania. , . 4 

71 A study of the effects of the Federal 
« Communications Commission's prime-time * 
access rule on Iowa television stations. 
Thomas R. Berg, M.S., Iowa State Univer- 
sity.' 

84 Illinois Cable TV regulation. Scott C. 
*'Carlberg, M.A., Westcrn<Illinois Uni- 
versity. 
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Megson 



.sual communication: A socio- 
itudy of filmmaking. Richard 

ialfen, M.A. , University of 

inia. 



96 



Future/of cable television in education. 
Siindra/ Harriet Cutler, M.A. , University 
of Pei/fisylvania. 

J7 "LetAic Sto_ > to the Manager"— WFAA-TV*« 
firat principle of public access. 
RusAll Edward Dealey, M.A., University 
of fexas. 

ag a song of sixpense: The 1959-1960 
pmoln scandalf and subsequent legisla- 
Con. Barbara A. Diekhans , M.A. , Uni- 
ersity of Washington. 

Botentials of cable television in educa- 
tion with emphasis on the teaching of 
^English. Virginia Tebyrica Eatoh,.M.A.f 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Tha composition, procfuction and effects 
of television news documentaries: A 
case study of WHAS-TV* Louisville, 
Kentucky. Virginia.' Dodge Fielder, M.A., 
Indiana UniversitJ'. 

Cable televisipn;- A study of public ac- 
'cess. John Allen Frair, M.A., East Tex- 
as ^tate University. 

The uses of common carrier regulation in 
data communications. Douglas Daniel 
Gol<isc*nmidtr M.A. i Oniversity of Pennsyl- 
vania / 

The Role of CCTV in the life of the cor- 
porate community. Eleanor Gibson H41e, 
M.A., University of Pennsylvania. 

A study of consulting firms and televi- 
sion newsrooms. Candice Cecelia Harr, 
M.S., Iowa State University. 

Local government access television via 
CATV! Why, where to ,' 'and ' how. Duke a. 
Hayduk, M.S.^ San Jose Stato University. 

An analysis of the demand for cable tele- 
vision. Terrence .R. Hustedt, M.A. , Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

•Performance and professionalism among - 
Jfiscbhsin -television journalists. Karl 
A. ^dsvpog^ M.A. , University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

A forecast of the accessibility of urban 
'cable sys^tems. Judith Ann Kates, M.A.^ 
University of Pennsylvania. 

cHaracteristics and symbolic functions 
of fictional^ televised medical profes- 
sionals and their effect on children. 
James M. McLaughlin, M.A. , University of 
Pennsylvania. 

What is shK like?, A study of feminine 
-roles on Saturday \morning children's 
television. Doreeh Nelson Maronde, M.S., 
Iowa State University. 

An historical profile^ of the American 
forces: radio and television service. 
Larry Dein^Miller , M.S.^ Iowa State Uni- 
versity « . ' • 
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Abstract 
Number 

201 Subscriber viewing in cable television 
systems offering different, amounts of 
programming. Brucis A. Nygren, M.S.r 
Iowa State University. 

204 Awarding a cable television franchise: 
A case study of Saratoga, California, 
1968-74. Joan M. O'Mara, M.S. , San Jose 
State University. 

'205 Need and interest ''ascertainment of a 

television audience in order to program 
in the "public interest". Nanette Otto, 
M.A.J..C., University of Florida. 

208 British -broadcasting: From monopoly to 
competition. Robert G. Pedersen, M.A., 
University of Washington.. 

'^20 A study to determine the use, functiorv 
and potential of television in Orange 
County hospitals. Elizabeth Bronsdon 
Robertson, M.A., California State Uni- 
versity Fullerton. 

242 The utility of public support to citixen 
action in^American broadcasting. Robert 
Moise Steeg, M.A., University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
■ 

244 The image ot public television held by 
students of the College of Journalism ' 
and Communications, at the •University of 
, Florida. Clara W. Stewar.t, M.A. J.C. , 
University of Florida. 

246 The selection' of outstanding films in 

five countries: A metho<ioj.ogical ex- ^ 
ploration. Peter Szekeres, M^A. / Uni- 
versity* of Pennsylvania. 

252 A descriptive study in selective expos- 
' sure and perception of relationships be- 
tweeUfhigh prejudice and low pre/udice, 
black 'and white teenage students to 'All 
ia the family*. H; Roy Thompson/ M.A., 
Temple University,. 

264 Agricultural market news programming of 
Wisconsin broadcast media. Douglas K. 
Walker, M.A. ,' University of Wis'consin. 

270 The role of- broadcasting in .the informa- 
tion functions of selected state and pri- 
vate institutions in Florida. James 
Flaxington Whitman,. M.A. J.C. / University 
of Florida. ... 

279 AlC, CBS, and NBC live television inter- 
views conducted during the 1972 Democra- 
tic National Convention: An audio con- 
tent analysis. David L. Womack, M.A. , 
University of Mississippi. 

283 The black-oriented movies: A study of 
film as a coofluence of institutional 
power roles and relationships. Patricia 
Ann Woodward, M.A./ University of Penni^l" 
vania. . 

•215 Financial behavior of Oklahoma single 
station radio markets in 1973* "Robert 
Earl Yadon, M.S., Oklahoma State Univer'- 
sity. 

See also Abstracts 10, 23, 34^ 38, 'S9/ 60, 80, 

EJ, 141, 170, 174, 193, 198, 214, 224, 

255^ 271, 284, 286^, 287. 
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RESEARCH METHODS' 

Abstract 

Number 

76 Anticipation of news events in Gallup 
polling,. Richard Byron Brohki M.A., 
University of Utah. 

i 

83 The survey nonrespondent: A demographic 
and attitudinal profile. Beverly Barhum 
Garden, M.A.J.C-. , University of Florida. 

165 ' Use of' the Cloze T'echnique to test three 
readability levels with ABE students. ^ 
Doris Kreitlowy M.S., University of Wis- 
consin. 

179 Attitudes of Missouri newspaper editors 
toward agricultural news. David Wayne 
McAllister, M.S., Oklahoma State Uni- 
yersity.. 

259 A specific kind of joking in a small 

factory. Joseph Alan Ullian, M.A., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

See also Abstracts 17, 33, 43, 46, 76, 86/ 
""577_126, 131, 207, 246,. 249, 256, 269, 
285. 



Abstract • 
Number 

232 Communicating health information to th« ' 
urban poor: ^An examination of the role 
of the mass media in 'the "health system 
and an analysis* of the Milwaukee Ccwonuni- 
ty Health Pair. Virginia Marie Schramm, 
M.A., University of Teicas. 

233 A content analysis of the women's pages 
of five Kansas newspapers. * Marsha Sears, 
t^lS., University of Kansas. 

247 Women in illustrations from Ladies' Home 
Journal (1890-1899) Vanity Fair (192CP^ 
1929) . Nancy Jane Taylor, M.S., Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

282 The Black Hegira to Kansas: 1179-1180. 
Sharon L. Woodson, M.S., University of 
Kansas. ^ 

isee also Abstracts 11, 102, il9, 161, 117, 237, 
2^, 263, 210, 281. 
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SPECIAIi MINORITIES 



Abstract ^ 
Number 

24 ^ The portrayal of woman in selected maga- 
' zines frora 1911-1930. Teresa Mary Hynes, 
Ph.D..,. University of Wisconsin. 

29 W.E.-B. DuBois as Editor of the Crisis . 
Marvin 'Gordon Kimbrough, Ph.D. , Universi- 
ty of Texas. 

45 A comparative assessment of the relative 
adjustment and attitudes of two ethnic 
groiip^/nconcerning their resettlement in 
the'^itited States. Ester Gottlieb Smith, 
Ph.D.^«^niversity of Illinois. 

105 Effects of the feminist movement on mag- - * 
azine advertisements. Janet L. Dooley; 
M.S^, The University of Tennesseq. 

111 Preparation ^and evaluation of a sample 
of ethnic-oriented material for adult 
new readers. Judith A. EllisQn» M.A., 
Syracuse University. 

JJ.6 The role of. women in public r^elations. 

Lynne S. Farmer, M.A.J.C., University of 
Florida. 

170 Television and ^ex roles. Kathryn Levan, 
M.A., University of Pennsylvania. 

191 Blacks in Mass Communicatipns 1975: 

Wanted but not available, or available 
but not wanted? Oscar Cecil Miller, M. 
A.J.C., University of Florida. 

198 The sj^tus of women in broadcast journal- 
ism: A national survey-. Abigail Jones * 
N&sh, M.A., University of Wi^consin-Madi- 
. son. 

166 



Abstract 

Number- 

' c 
53 The electronic ,nesj«paper. John W. 
Ahlhauser, M.A. , Indiana University. 

128 A bibliographic review of research in 
the field technical manual usability. 
Jay'Jerrold Goldberg, 'M.A. California 
State University, Fullerton^ ^ 

158 A study of reading, speeds and reader 
preferences between Roman and Sans 
Serif type. MarV Ruth Luna Kahl,'M.S., 
Iowa Si:ate University. 

178 Monoserif : An historical review of the 
technical developments affecting the de- 
signing of typefaces., Carl rioyd Ix>omis, 
M.S., Syracuse University. 

See .also Abstracts 95, 177, 247. 



VISUAL-COMMUNICATION 

Abstract . _ 

Number 

34 Asymmetry of the screen: The effect of 
left versus right orientation in tele- 
vision images. Nikos Metallinos, Ph.D.*, 
. University of Utah. 

224 A seJ.f-instructiopal program on simple 
television visuals for extension per- 
sonnel. Pamela Sue Sadowske, M.A'., 
University of Wisconsin., 

267 Evaluation of three instructional video- 
tapes demonstrating regional anesthesia 
motor skills. Pamela M. Warwick, ' 
M.A.J.C., University of Florida. 

Se^ also Abstracts 75, 174^ ,177, 2j3, ^47. 



